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THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MYTHIC SOCIETY 

Bangalore^ July 31st, 1918 
Dewah Bahadur, Rajakarva Pil^saktha 
J- S. Chakravarthi, Esq., m.a., f.r.a.s, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. A. V. Kamanathan, li.A., General Secretary, read the Report, 

THE REPORT 

The session 1917-18 has been one of steady progress in every direction. 

Membership. — The number of our members has increased lieyond our 
most sanguine expectations considering the present circumstances. We had 
feared that with so many other interests to engross the public mind, a mtxlest 
Society like ours might, to a certain extent, fail to attract further attention. 
Yet 115 new members have sought election during the year, and now we have 
on our rolls 200 resident and 224 moffiisil members. \\T doubt very much 
w^hether this is not a record for any socieU' of this kind in India. 

Finances. — The statement of accounts gives a comprehensive idea of 
our financial position. One pleasant feature is that the large mitstandings at 
the commencement of the session have been recovered. The amount due 
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for subscriptions has come down from Rs. 441 to Rs. 172-12-0, out of which 
Rs. 15 has since been recovered, leaving a balance of Rs. 156- 12-0 —a state of 
affairs which in these times is very encouraging. We had reason to believe 
that the large outstandings in previous years were due mostly to forgetfulness 
on the part of our members. To make it more convenient for them, we have 
during the year under review acted in accordance with (b) of rule 7, with the 
result that subscriptions have been paid regularly, and arrears cleared up to a 
great extent. This enables us to start the'new session with a small balance 
on the right side. We only hope that this happy state of things will continue, 
and that all our members will remember that with our rate of subscription 
very low, and the cost of paper and publishing expenses rising, it is a matter 
of vital importance to the Society that the subscriptions should never be 
allowed to fall in arrears. 

Meetings.— O n our side we have been careful to keep up the Society’s 
activities at the usual level. Your committee have met every month, and we 
have had nine lectures as per rule 8 (a). We have been very fortunate with 
our lecturers, and we are happy to avail ourselves of this opportunity to tender 
our heartiest thanks to all the gentlemen, who have so readily come forward 
to-place at our disposal the results of their researches in the subjects which 
fall within the scope of our Society. 

JOUKNAL. — Our Quarterly continues to attract attention all over India, 
and the large number of subscribers outside this Province bears witness to the 
fact that its interest is not confined only to Mysore, Out articles have cover- 
ed a wide range of subjects, and we can assure our members that we sha 
always endeavour to keep our Journal in the foremost rank of similar publica 
tions. Though we have been advised by many to increa.se the price of the 
Journal, we feel reluctant to adopt that step, and we have resolved not to make 
any change for the present. 

Library. — Though modest as yet, our Library is increasing at a pace 
which promises well for the future. During the year we have received a large 
number of Government publications ; man}^ books have been presented to us, 
and thanks to Mr. H. V. Cobb, c.s.i., c.i.E. (Rs. 150), Sirdar M. Kantaraj 
Urs, C.S.I. (Rs. 100), Messrs, K. V. Ramaswamy Iyengar (Rs. 105), V. R. 
Thyagaraja Aiyar, M.A. (Rs. 30), and a sympathizer (Rs. 5i9.) who wishes to 
remain anonymous, we have now Rs, 435 with wdiich we propose to purchase 
new books as opportunity arises. 

We still hope that the M^^sore Government will favourably consider our 
request, that all the books bearing on our subjects and at present scattered in 
several libraries, may be entrusted to our keeping, so that scholars may find 
housed together all the works which may help them in their researches. 
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Wc shall then be in a position also to prepare cind issue <i useful catalogue. 
Some of our members, forgetting the old adage that * Rome was not 
built in a day’, seem to be rather impatient. We appreciate their feeling per- 
fectly well, and we know that as long as our books have not been catalogued, 
the usefulness of our Library is impaired to a certain degree. We can onK^ 
promise to do our best to see that this large and difficult work is commenced 
at an early date. 

Our Hall. The Mysore Durbar have been very generous in their grant 
towards the maintenance of the Daly Memorial Hall and surrounding grounds. 
This grant has enabled us to furnish the hall, to embellish the grounds, and 
to make the Mythic Society’s habitation an ornament to the localit}'. We 
have been enabled also to entertain a full-time curator, who resides on the 
premises and devotes all his time to the work of the Society. We have been 
happy to lend our Hall several times during the year to the I'orest and Agri- 
cultural Departments and to the Philosophical Association, and. in future, it 
will always be a pleasure to the Trustees of the Daly Memorial Hall to see the 
usefulness of the Society’s habitation enhanced, by its being placed at the 
disposal of Government departments and literary associations for public 
meetings. 

Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, C.le., and, with the gracious permission of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, the Curator of the Cur^on Park, Mysore, 
have presented us the two stone bulls and two stone elephants respective!}', 
which adorn the entrant of our Hall 

In conctasionj the Committee beg to offer once more the most heartfelt 
thanks to all those who have assisted them during the year under review to 
make the Mythic Society what it is on the eighth anniversary of its foundation, 
and they appeal to all its members to help in increasing its usefulness, both b\' 
securing more members and by taking a more lively part in its activities. 

Father Tabard moved the adoption of the Report as follows : — 

FATHER TABARD’S SPEbICH 

Mr, Chairman, Ladies and GKNTLKMHN.~- Vi?ar after year I staiKl in 
this place to propose the adoption of the Report. Ihit before doing so I am 
expected to make a few remarks regarding the Society in general. 

This year, with your permission, it is niy intention to sketch out tlu‘ 
history of the Mythic Society. Now that it has passed its ninth birthda\ 
everyone can see that it has come to stay, and it is time to place on record 
the principal incidents of its existence. 

The idea of the Society originated with Mr, I". J. Richards, m.a.. i.c'.s,, 
the then Collector of the C. and M. Station, and though. I know. would 

be the first to disclaim the lumour, yet if a sin^h^ individual c,\n lx' called 
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The founder of the Mythic Society,” it is he. But on several occasions 
he has expressed the wish to share that honour with the gentlemen, Indian 
and European, who attended, what I may call the Foundation Meeting, at 
his house, on the 9th May 1909. Their names appear as ‘‘ Original Members ” 
on our list of members. They are the founders of the Mythic Society. 

The idea which presided at the foundation of the Society was, that India 
is not known as she ought to be, and that there are many fields ia her history, 
antiquities, etc., still unexplored. 

With obvious alterations, each one of us might have made ours, the 
words of the founder of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, When I con- 
sidered with pain that in the fluctuating, imperfect and limited condition of 
life, such enquiries and improvements could only be made by the united 
efforts of man}’, who are not easily brought, without some pressing induce- 
ment or strong impulse, to converge in a common point, I consoled myself 
with a hope that if in any country or community suCh an union could be 
effected, it was among the gentlemen in Bengal, with some of whom I already 
had, and with most was desirous of having, the pleasure of being intimately 
acquainted.” 

These grave words of the pioneer organizer of Asiatic researches, so far 
back as one hundred and fifty years ago, express forcibly the hopes and fears that 
reigned in our breasts when we few met for the first time, nine years ago, and 
decided to launch this infant organization on the w’aters of the intellectual world. 
While afraid of the sloth natural to human nature which slowty creeps on, and 
extinguishes all energy in human efforts, there were elements of hope founded 
on the fact that the Society w’as started in Mysore in the midst of scholars, 
one of whom had decided to devote his life to researches connected with 
southern India, another an Englishman and a friend of Mysore, had laid with 
patient labour the foundations of an enlarged history o'f Mysore, while a 
third, a reputed Indian Sanskrit scholar, had given us the best translation of 
Shankara’s Bhagavat Gita, and a fourth, a talented son of the soil, had 
already won for himself laurels as the discoverer and translator of the Artha- 
sastra, while a fifth occupied the foremost rank as an ideal archaeologist and 
antiquarian. Need I say that I refer here to Rao Sahib S. Krishnaswamy 
Iyengar, Messrs. Rice, Shama Sastri, and Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar ! 

Thus, while the fears of Sir William Jones were more than counter- 
balanced by the hopes that /n',9 Society was being started in Bengal, the same 
fears we were subject to, were with equal effectiveness thrown into the shade 
by our confidence in the fact that our infant was being ushered into the world 
in an atmosphere like that of M}'sore, ever congenial to all high aspirations 
and whole-hearted effort. 
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Were we too optimistic ? Have not the advancing years proved to the 
world that a Society like ours was a desideratum in the higher life of Mysore 
and of South India ? In my humble opinion it has so proved its title. 
Leaving apart one of our prime objectives, the cultural rapprochement that 
has been effected between workers in the field, Indian and European, more 
solid work has been done in researches. We need mention only some of the 
subjects discussed at our meetings, the domain of Caste, the Vaishnava 
hagiology, the Dravidian problern, Village administration in the Buddhist 
period, Local Self-government in ancient India, the vicissitudes of the Vija- 
yanagar empire in Mysore, the rise into power of the Wodeyars, university 
culture during the Mediaeval period in Mysore, the relations between Tippu 
and his Foreign allies, and last but not least, the outlines of the history of the 
far-famed Hoysala empire sketched out with admirable clearness along with 
the topography of Halebid its capital, by Mr. S. Srikantayya, 

Among Europeans the Rev. Messrs. E. Thompson, F. Goodwill, and 
A. Slater have attracted large audiences and delighted our eyes by most 
interesting pictures, they were captivating our minds by the masterly 
way in which they have explained to us the ruins of Vijayanagar, Bijapur, 
and many sacred places in or outside Mysore, the siege of Bangalore, the 
Buddhist caves in South India, etc., one of them in his choice going even 
as far afield as Babylonia, the civilization of which appears to be inti- 
mately connected with South India. A study of ‘ Serpent Worship ^ and of 
sevearal religions in Mysore, Side-lights thrown on the history of Seringa- 
patam and the British prisoners in Mysore, are due to those gentlemen who, 
from the foundation of the Society, have taken a keen and practical interest in 
its development. 

We hope that during the coming session, the Rev. Mr. Goodwill will 
continue his interesting monograjdis on the ‘Mysore Fortresses,’ and the 
Rev. Mr. Thompson will give us his promised lecture on ‘ Assyria. ’ 

I must limit myself in putting on record the work done by the pioneers 
of the Society ; yet the list would he incomplete if I omitted the name of 
Professor F. R. Sell, M.A., who, from the very first day, has been a source of 
strength to us in the several capacities of editor and treasurer. To him is 
due the success of oun Journal from the first years of its publication. 

Gentlemen, work of the above kind is as essential as the air we breathe, 
if national homogeneity and national greatness, and the consequent pride in 
one’s country are objects worth striving for. But while recognising this in full, 
I would be false to myself and to the Society, if I hid from you all the extent 
to which as a learned body \\ c are defecti\ e. Anthn)pology as such, as far as 
Mysore is concerned, has iuund no ad\'ocate among <.3ur members, though 
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Mr. R. H. Campbell has shown us the wa}^ to set about it in his fascinating 
paper on the 7^ngle Tribes of the Vizagapatam Agency Tracts.’ Much spade 
work has been done in this direction by Mr. H. V. Nanjundaya, C.LE., 
in his lucid little monographs, but what is required is a living 
knowledge born of actual contact, and sympathetic observation photo- 
graphed on paper. Anecdotic sketches like this will go far towards making 
one and all of our Indian members throw off the accidental trappings of birth 
and recognise beneath these the kinship, racy of the soil, which binds them 
all. 

Again, who were the earliest settlers in historical times of the plateau of 
Mysore, and did they 'find Mysore virgin soil on their advent, or were there 
others autochthonous to the country ? What and where are the remains of 
the existence of such a people, and how are they to be found ? The tracts 
connected with Mysore were once much larger, and innumerable have been 
the dynasties that fought for the splendour of its rule and flourished on its 
soil. Its earliest glimpse discloses a medley of Mauryas, Kadambas, Satavah- 
nas, Banas, and Rashtrakutas fleeting before one’s gaze as pictures in a 
kaleidoscope. All these dynasties claim for themselves an antiquity more 
hoar}^ than the rest. Inscriptions tell us but little. Has any of our members 
conceived the idea of poring over the available legends, Pauranic and secular, 
touching on these trapts and these dynasties, besides the folklore, tradition 
and popular ballads that may be current, and sifting the true from the mythic, 
settling the basis on which an accurate history of Greater Mysore could be 
built ? 

Again, concerning the magnificent wilds of teak and sandal, the horne of 
the elephant and the bison bordering on the Sahaj^adri, and now known as the 
Mysore Malnad, have these impenetrable forests existed as they are forever, 
or do those mighty giants and those sunless recesses r'Cpresent late conquests 
of untamed nature over fair fields and thriving towns ? These are problems 
which, gentlemen, I confess, haunt my imagination incessantly, and I would 
like that our Society set about unravelling problems like these. 

But first as I am in recognising our limitations, first also am I in coun- 
selling optimism ; for as our Secretary has reminded us ' Rome was not built 
in a day,’ and the truth profound as it is true, of what Sir William Jones said 
when opening his Society, appeals to me more and more as years go by. 
Says he, ‘‘ I may confidently foretell, that an institution so likely to afford 
entertainment and convey knowledge to mankind, will advance to maturity 
by slow, yet certain degrees, as the Royal Society, which at first was onl)^ a 
meeting of a few literary friends at Oxford, rose gradually to that splendid 
zenith, at which a Halley was their secretan', and a Newton their president.” 
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While thus the Society relies on the individual enthusiasm, the originality 
and the leisure of its members for the accomplishment of good work, it has its 
own responsibility of providing a comprehensive and up-to-date library of 
standard works for the use of such members. In fact, a library such as I refer 
to is the sine qua non of a research society like ours, and I would add my 
voice to that of our Secretary in requesting the Government of His Highness, 
who have already done so much for us, to crown their benefactions, by com- 
mitting to our charge all the kindred literature they have at their disposal, 
scattered for the present among many offices, and many departments. We 
assure them, we will abundantly justify our use of the volumes so granted to 
us. 

One word more with regard to the name we gave our Society. It has 
been a puzzle to many, and yet few, perhaps, have realised our difficulty in 
naming the Society. It was not to be only archaeological, historical, philogra- 
phical, etc., it was to embrace all those subjects, and more. So, one of us 
suggested that, as w’e were likely to meet with many myths on our way, and 
as, in our opinion, truth without fiction was all that India needed to establish 
her claim to a very early and high civilization, we should call our Society 
the Mythic Society, setting thereby to ourselves the task to discover, as far as 
possible, what in India is a myth and what is not, in order to build upon a 
sound foundation the history of India and of the Indian civilization. 

There may he tw'o opinions about the suitability of that name, but the 
Society has become known by it, and the Mj-thic Society it is likely to remain 
till the end of the chapter. 

With regard to the Report, I have very little to say. It is exhaustive and 
eminently satisfactory, a record of good work done, and a promise that good 
work will also be a feature of the coming Session. 

Before sitting down I may be permitted to express the thanks of the 
Society to His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, to His Highness the Yuvaraja, 
to His Highness the Maharaja’s Government, for their generosity towards 
the Society, and the continued and practical interest they graciously continue 
to take in its welfare, and in m\' own personal name to the learned 
band of enthusiastic and devoted workers who, more than myself, are the 
mainstay of the Mythic Society. 

In conclusion, I have much pleasure in moving that the Report be 
adopted. 

Mr. C. S. Balasundaram Iyer, B.A., Chief Secretary to Government, 
seconded the adoption of the Report, and it was adopted unanimously. 

Rao Bahadur Mr. M. Shama Rao, m.a., late Inspector General 
of Education, proposed in the course of a ver}" humorous speech, and 



Mr. F. R. Sell, m.a., Professor, Central College, seconded ithat Father Tabard 
be re-clected President for another year. The proposition was carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. K. -R. Srinivasa Iyengar, Revenue Commissioner in Mysore, 
proposed, and Mr. V. Subramanya lyei, b.a., Secretary to the Education 
Committee of the Economic Conference, seconded the foi lowing gentlemen 
as office-bearers and members of the Managing'^ Committee for the ensuing 
year. This was carried unanimously. 

Vice-Presidents 

Rajaseva Dhurina Sirdar M. Kantaraj Urs, Esq., B.A., C.S.I. 

Justice Sir Leslie Miller, Kt., I.C.S. 

Rao Bahadur M. Shama Rao, Esq., M.A. 

F. J. Richards, Esq., M.A., M.R.A.S., I.C.S. 

A. R. Banerji, Esq., M.A., I.C.S., C.I.E. 

General Secretary 
A. V. Ramanathan, Esq., B.A. 

Editor 

F. R. Sell, Esq., M.A. 

Sub-Editor 

K. Devanathachariar, Esq., B.A. 

Honorary Treasurer 
S. Shamanna, Esq., B.A. 

Branch Secretaries 

For Ethnology, C. Hayavadana Rao, Esq., B.A., B.L. 

For Religions, the Rev, F. Goodwill. 

For History, S. Srikantayya, Esq., B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S. 

For Folklore, the Rev. E. S. Edwardes. 

Committee 

The above ex officio and 

Dr. P. S. Achyuta Rao, L.M. & S. ; P. Sampat Iyengar, Esq., M.A., 
Praktana Vimarsa Vichakshana Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar, 
Esq., M.A., M.R.A.S., E. P. Metcalfe, Esq., B.Sc., K. CHxVNDY, Esq., 
B.A., V. Subramanya Iyer, Esq., B.A., G. T. Hall, Esq. 

Curator and Librarian on the premises. 

K. Ramanujan, Esq. 
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Dewan Bahadur Mr. J. S. Chakravarthi, the Chairman of the da}^ spoke 
as follows, in bringing the proceedings to a close : — 

Father Tabard, Ladies and Gentlemen. — In making a few' obser- 
vations on the report which has been read to you and on the working of the 
Mythic Society generally at this annual general meeting of the Societ}’', I 
think it necessary, in the first place, to explain the circumstances under which 
I occupy the chair at this important gathering. Many of you may not be 

aware that as originally arranged. Sir Leslie Miller was to have presided on 

this occasion. Two or three days ago it became known to us that Sir Leslie 

Miller was suffering from an attack of influenza and would be unable to 

preside on this occasion. I have no doubt that you will all join me in 
wishing a speedy recovery to Sir Leslie Miller. As soon as it became known 
that Sir Leslie Miller would not be able to preside, Father Tabard, with his 
never-failing resourcefulness, flung his net to get another President, But this 
time he has got only a small fish and here am I, the small haul, standing 
before you to discharge the duties of Chairman at the meeting. Many of you 
have heard of the Indian saying {Madlmahhave gurafn dad yat) 

W that is to say, when you have to use honey in the course of a religious 
ceremony and you cannot get honey, you may put jaggery in its place. So it 
is on this occasion, and as you have not got the original article, you must be 
satisfied with an indifferent substitute. 

Perhaps I can show you a way by which you may derive some conso- 
lation out erf the disappointment - caused by the absence of Sir Leslie Miller, 
As all of you know, next to the great war and the Chelmsford-Montagu Re- 
form Scheme, the most widely discussed topic in India at the present day 
is the great epidemic of influenza which is prevalent in most parts of the 
country. In some places it is knovn as the war fever, in some places as 
Bombay fever, while in other places it is known by various names such as 
influenza, dengue and so forth. It has disorganized the working of the large 
factories and mills in Bombay, dislocated the working of the university, 
colleges and schools in Calcutta, and interfered with the operations of banks, 
business houses and government oflices in many parts of the country. It is 
satisfactory to note that, a small and humble Mythic Society as we are, wc 
have not been entirely ignored by this great epidemic, and it may give con- 
solation to some of us that in having the work connected with our annual 
general meeting disturbed the influenza epidemic, we are in such excellent 
and distinguished company. 

You have all heard the lucid and interesting report that has been pre- 
sented by the Managing Committee. all agree that this is a very satisfac- 
tory report. The Mythic Soci(‘ty is progressing on right lines and at a fair rate. 
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We have august Patrons and Vice- Patrons who take keen interest in 
our work welfare, and of whom any society 'in the world might well be 
proud. We have a President whose enthusiasm and energy are only equalled 
by his scholarship and abilities, and whose qualities of head and heart enforce 
the love and admiration of one and all who come into contact with him. 
We have a galaxy of distinguished Vice-Presidents and a learned council of 
management. We have energetic secretaries who do not let the grass grow 
under their feet in any matter, and we have also a watchful and lynx-eyed 
Treasurer who knows the psychological movement and the right method of 
squeezing subscriptions from members irrespective of their being hard up in 
these days of high prices. Then we have got our Journal which is making 
a very satisfactory progress in the hands of a competent board of editors. 
The get-up of the Journal continues to be excellent and its matter of a higher 
order. Indeed, the Journal of the Mythic Society is gradually pushing its 
way to the forefront amongst the journals 'of this class published in India. 
The Society has also the good fortune of possessing a habitation of its own 
in this fine building. Considering all points, it may be said that amongst 
associations of this class started in India in recent years, the Mythic Society 
of Bangalore is one of the most successful and prosperous institutions, and 
we may all look forward with hope and confidence to the long career of solid 
and useful work which lies before it in years to come. 

The Mythic Society is concerned with the advancement of research 
work and of studies in history, and the allied subjects, such as archaeology, 
ethnology, philology, and so forth. What a pity that in the midst of all. 
these ‘ logics ’ we cannot call history histology, that name having been appro- 
priated by another branch of knowledge. Before an audience like this, I 
need hardly dwell upon the charm and fascination of studies in these branches. 
They are concerned with ourselves, and with things and institutions which 
are nearest and of immediate interest to us, e.g., our manners and customs,' 
our language and literature, our beliefs and religious practices, and our imme- 
diate surroundings. Is it not of the greatest interest to us that we 
should know something of the origin and history of all these aspects of 
our existence ? In fact, life without such knowledge is something like living 
in the dark. I dare say many of you, in the course of ‘your travels, must 
have arrived as I have often arrived at a new place on a dark night. You 
are driven to your lodgings in utter ignorance of your surroundings. You 
enter into your little room, you pace backwards and forwards in it like a caged 
aninial. You then move to the window and look out into the darkness out- 
side , and seeing nothing except, perhaps, the rough outlines of the country 
and the starry heavens, you turn with a feeling of narrowness and confine- 
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ment to the compass of your little room. But if you come out into the open 
in the early hours of the morning and watch the soft grey shades of dawn 
spread on the eastern horizon, if you gaze on those grey shades until they 
break out into a thousand radiant hues of unutterable splendour, if you then 
see the gradual advent of the golden morning light on the surrounding land- 
scape, you will observe one object after another emerging out of the dark- 
ness into the field of your observation until your heart throbs with interest 
and sympathy and love, and you stand in the midst of a charming scenery 
full of life and beauty and light. And even so it is with the progress of the 
branches of knowledge with which our Society is concerned. We follow 
certain manners and customs, but we do not know their origin and signifi- 
cance ; we speak a language, and we do not know how' it began and w’hat 
changes it has undergone before it has reached its present condition ; we 
adhere to certain faiths and beliefs, but we do not know by w'hat process they 
arose and how they got possession of our mind ; we walk through town and 
villages, we see rivers and mountains, but w’e do not know what stirring scenes 
and great events they have witnessed in the past. It is only when history 
and the allied sciences hold up the torch and flood the field with their light 
that we are able to perceive in some measure the history and origin, the 
meaning and significance of all these things. And then all things in us and 
around us acquire new interest, and a new light breaks into the course of life 
itself. 

But it is not only with the past that these sciences are concerned. Some 
people think that history and allied sciences only deal with the dead past, 
^hich, in their opinion, had better been allowed to bury its dead. No greater 
fallacy ever existed about the function and value of historic studies. History^ 
studies the past only with the object of throwing light on the present and 
guiding us in the future. A* student of anatomy studies dead and dry bones 
and dissects dead bodies, but he does not do it with the object of confining 
his attention to dead bones and dead bodies all his life. He studies dead 
bones so that he may set living bones right w’hcn they go wrong, and cuts 
the dead in order he may heal the living. And so it is w'ith the historical 
sciences. They light up the past, so that this glorious light reflected in the 
mirror of reason may illuminate the otherwise impenetrable darkness of the 
future. It is for this that the study of history is essential to national pro- 
gress. It is for this reason that Max Muller has said that, “ a people that 
can feel no pride in the past, in its history and literature, loses the mainstay 
of its national character.” No nation w’hich w’ants to advance and achieve 
progress, can afford to remain ignorant of its past history. For any kind of 
development, efficient human machinery is indispensable* You may have 
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machines and mechanical development, you may have oil and ^as and steam 
and electricity, you may have industries and material wealth, but without 
moral power and spiritual force in the men who handle them, all this will be 
of no avail, and no progress will be lasting. And for securing these qualities 
in the human material, the study of history and allied subjects is absolutely 
essential. A few months ago the great Bengal educationist, Sir Ashutosh 
Mukerji visited Mysore as a member of the Universities’ Commission. At the 
earnest request of the staff of the Maharaja’s college, he spoke a few words 
of advice to the University students at Mysore. And what was his message ? 
He said, “ study history specially the history of India and the history of 
the great and glorious nation, with whose fortunes the fate of India is indis- 
solubly linked for all time to come.” Sir Ashutosh is not primarily a history 
student. He is a great mathematician, a great jurist, and a great educationist.. 
He has no reason to be partial to historic studies to the exclusion of other 
branches. But he has done a great deal of work for the uplifting of our 
Motherland, and he has found that a study of history and the allied sciences 
is absolutely necessary to give the proper human material necessary for work- 
ing in the different fields of national regeneration. It is for this that he so 
emphatically urged the necessity of historical studies on the students of 
Mysore, during the few minutes for which they had the privilege of being 
brought into contact with him. 

This aspect of the subject is very important. It is very necessary always 
to bear in mind that the subjects with which we are concerned in this 
Society are not dead sciences, but are of living and real importance with 
reference to the present and the future. I shall illustrate the fact, if you will 
bear with me for a few minutes, by one or two examples. In order that these 
illustrations may fulfil their purposes all the better, I shall select them from 
the burning questions of the day. Take first tlie question of India’s indus- 
trial ideal. There are some politicians and economists who think that it is 
better for India to remain for all time a mainly agricultural country. They 
think that India, from the nature of her climate and physical conditions, and 
from the habits and temperament of the population, can excel in agriculture 
and in the production of raw material, but that the conditions are not favour- 
able to the development of India as a great manufacturing country. They 
seem to think that by nature and by past traditions, Indians cannot compete 
wdth the other races of the world in the department of manufacture on a 
large scale. The present conditions of India may lend a certain amount of 
colour to a proposition like this. But if it can be proved by historical research 
that large quantities of manufactured goods of the finest quality were export- 
ed from India to the various countries of the world in ancient times ; if it can 
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be demonstrated that Indian ships, laden with Indian manufactures, crossed 
the ocean, and their freight flooded the markets of distant lands ; if it can be 
shewn that streams of Roman gold flowed into India in exchange for the 
products of Indian looms and forges and handicrafts ; in short, if it can be 
proved that at one time India was the greatest manufacturing countr*}" of the 
world in certain branches, then we should have no reason to feel discouraged 
as regards the future outlook of India as a manufacturing nation. We shall 
then be justified in regarding the present depression only as a passing phase, 
and may hope that, given favourable opportunities and facilities, and suitable 
training under the masterful guidance of Great Britain, she can once again 
assume her commanding position in this branch of activity. 

I shall now pass on to an illustration of a somewhat different kind. 
Take the case of the language problem of India. We all know that there are 
more than two hundred languages spoken in different parts of India. Of these 
about twenty are major languages, each spoken by more than ten lakhs of peo- 
ple. Now in connection with this diversity of languages a great difficulty pre- 
sents itself. On the one hand, it is urged that the vernaculars of the people 
should be developed in all possible ways. It is contended that education up to 
the highest standard should be imparted through the medium of the vernacular, 
and that all the business, social and political activities of the country' should 
be airried on in the language of the people. There is, no doubt, great forc^ in 
these arguments ; for unless all activities are carried on through the language 
spoken by the people, development is likely to be stunted and retarded. On 
the other hand, there is a keen desire that the different provinces of India 
should gradually come closer and closer to one another linguistically and 
otherwise, so that in course of time there may be one homogeneous nation. 
These two ideals are contradictory. If each province or district is going to 
develop entirely through its vernacular, then in course of time instead of 
having one Indian nation you will have India divided into a large number 
of w'ater-tight compartments. Now what is the solution of this dilemma ? 
The only logical solution that presents itself is that the whole of India should 
have a common vernacular. If this end can be attained, then the two ideals 
wdll be reconciled. You can have development of the vernacular and you 
can have a united Indian nation. But incredulous voices will at once ask, “ Is 
such a thing possible or practicable ? Can the different parts of India be made 
to adopt a, common vernacular by any possible means?’’ Who is to answer 
these great and stupendous questions ? Who but history and the allied sciences 
philology and anthropology ? History can tell us whether there have been 
such cases in the past, whether nations have changed their languages on such 
a large scale. Philology can tell us whether language is a race-characteristic, 
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or whether it is a mere acquired art of man which he can vary and change just 
like the other acquired arts. Anthropology will tell us whether there is any- 
thing inherent in the nature and constitution of man, which makes any at- 
tempt at language reform of thekind indicated impossible or impracticable. It 
is not possible for me to go into greater details in this matter on the present 
occasion. Suffice it to say that I myself in my humble way have ventured, to 
ask these questions of history, philology and anthropology. And I have got 
themost emphatic andstartling answers. History has shewn dozens of instances 
in which linguistic changes of this kind over vast areas have taken place in the 
past and are taking place at the present time. Philology has answered that the 
language is not a race-characteristic, and that there are innumerable instances 
in which different races speak the same language, and people of the same race 
speak different languages. Anthropology has plainly answered that a nation, 
if it wants, can change its language as readily as an individual can change a 
suit of clothes. , The results of these investigations are being published else- 
where, and I mention 'these facts now only to shew that history and the allied 
subjects are not dead sciences but are of real and living interest, helping us to 
solve the most momentous questions of future progress and development. 

I shall only mention one more instance, and this is connected with 
one of the most important measures demanding our active attention at the 
present moment. The question of man-power of the British empire in the 
present war is under the consideration of the very highest authorities, and at- 
tempts are being made to induce recruits to join the colours in large numbers. 
Mysore has done well in this matter of furnishing recruits, and it is sure to do 
much more. But what is the difficulty which our recruiting officers experi- 
ence on .all sides ? They say that the martial spirit is dead amongst the 
people. It is a pity that it should appear to be so. But if it can be shewn 
that not many centuries ago the inhabitants of these tracts were a military 
race, if it can be shewn that deeds of superb heroism and valour adorn many 
a page of the Mysore annals, if the people can be made to feel that their fore- 
fathers fought and won battles with true martial spirit and ardour, defending 
the honour of their homes and their country with the blood of their brave 
hearts, then it may be hoped that the martial spirit is not dead amongst the 
people but only dormant, and may be revived if suitable facilities and opportu- 
nities are afforded. This aspect of the case has not escaped the attention of 
the authorities in Mysore, and members of the Mythic Society will no doubt be 
pleased to learn that a committee has been recently appointed by His High- 
ness’ Government to arrange for the preparation of suitable text-books on the 
subject for all classes of schools and colleges. These books will describe the 
annals of Mysore heroes in such a way as to revive the martial spirit in the 



country. What better illustration than this could be given of the fact that 
historical studies are not mere empty rattlings of the dry bones of a deaci past, 
but are of real and living importance in connection with the present circum- 
stance and the future progress of mankind ? 

That the Mythic Society serves a very useful purpose is abundantly 
shewn by its large membership. In fact, when we talk of a Society devoted 
to research in history, archaeology, philology and similar subjects, we expect 
to find in that society membership qf a quite different kind. We expect to find 
in one corner some old history professor buried amongst his books, in 
another corner we look for some lean half-starved archaeologist feverishly 
bending over his newly discovered fragment or inscription, in another obscure 
nook we expect to meet some absent-minded philologist turning over the pages 
of his worm-eaten manuscripts, his brow wrinkled by the strife of conflict- 
ing theories. Of course, we have deep scholars and specialists amongst our 
members. But what do we find as regards the great majority ? A num- 
ber of young, gay and cheerful gentlemen engaged in various pursuits of the 
world and coming here occasionally to regale and refresh themselves with 
literary stimulant. This is no disparagement to our Society, but this is exactly 
as it should be. Many of you may have read Mr. Asquith’s recent book. 
In this book he states how most of his life has been spent in the law courts 
and in the House of Commons — two places most full of conflict, strife and 
discord. He tells us how, under these circumstances, in brief intervals of 
respite from work, he appreciated and valued the soothing and cleansing 
influences of literature and scholarship. There are no Asquiths here in point 
of statesmanship or eminence ; but in the matter of strife and conflict, of 
sorrows and trials and difficulties, I think there are many who may claim to 
be equal to or even to surpass Mr. Asquith himself. For them an association 
like this is simply invaluable. It is because our Mythic Society serves this 
dual purpose ; it is because, while serving to promote research, it also refreshes 
hard-worked officials and jaded business men with the soothing and cleansing 
influences of literature and scholarship, that this Mythic Society of ours is the 
great success that it has turned out to he. 

And this scholarship, with which the Mythic Society is concerned, 
pertains chiefly to India, to our own dear motherland ; the country which is 
the fairest and most bountiful on the surface of the earth, and which holds 
on her breast the Hindu and the Muhammadan, the Christian, the Bud- 
dhist and all others with equal love and affection. It is the country which 
Max Muller has enthusiastically described as “ a very paradise on earth.” It 
is the country which, in the words of Professor Heeren, is the source from 
which not only the rest of Asia but the whole Western world derived their 
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knowledge and their religion.” Gentlemen, the best music is that which 
charms not only rational men but even wild brutes and beasts. The highest 
literature is that which charms not only the refined and the cultured, but the 
brutal and the most barbarous. It is the glory of Indian philosophy and 
literature that they have charmed and enthralled the whole world, though only 
a very small fraction of that philosophy and literature is as 5'et known to the 
world. Even the Hun, the mad wild beast of the modern world, has been 
charmed ; for, was it not a great poet of the Huns that said that he was enrap- 
tured, feasted and fed by one name in Sanskrit literature and found heaven 
and earth themselves combined in it ? -Again, was it not a great philosopher 
of the Huns, who declared that a particular work of the Sanskrit philosophy was 
the solace of his life, and would also be the solace of his death ? But this glori- 
ous literature and philosophy of India is as yet practically a sealed book to the 
outside world. In the interest of India herself and of the world at large, it is 
desirable that the seal should be broken, that the glorious pages of the book 
should be known as widely as possible. This is the great object which the 
Mythic Society in common, with numerous sister societies in all parts of the 
world, has in view. And if it can attain this object in the course of years even 
in a small measure, then the labours of those who have striven to bring it into 
existence will not have been in vain. 


THE AGE OF KALIDASA 


By K. G. Sankara Iyer, Esq., b.a., b.l. 

( Continued from the last issue. ) 

Nagarjuna and Vagbhata. — Kalidasa refers to the Nagamudravidhi in his 
Malavikagnimitra ( VI) . 
In his commentary, AppaSastri quotes the Rasa Ratnavali (his,ed,,p.l45)which 
says ^ i TrmKiwRmw n ^ 3 :^ ii 

I ^3? II - - fKT PT Wm 

fTcSEfniw 1 ii) that Nagarjuna, desiring the welfare 

of the world, revealed the secret of the Nagamudravidhi for the first time. 
Kalidasa who refers to the Vidhi cannot, therefore, have lived before 200 A.D. 
In commenting on Megha. 20, MalJinatha detects a dhvani from Vagbhata, 
Vagbhata refers to Charaka and Susruta by name, and quotes their very words 
(by name, e.g., in Sangraha^ Bombay ed. I. 246, II. 421 ; quotes Charaka 
ibid.^ I. 20, 93, II. 212-3 ; quotes Susruta ibid., 1. 109, 121, 177, 247, II. 303). 
Charaka was the court physician of Kanishka (acc. 78 A.D., Smith, p. 278 ; 
Ind. Ant. XXXII, p. 382;) Vagbhata refers to the Saka kings (beginning 
with Rudradaman 130 A.D.), as very fond of onions 4m: WFf; 

I m ii 

HfhdHiH, I 4)4t^y4rR4T Fn4^ ) {Ashtanga Sang- 

raha. Uttarasthana, Ch. 49.) Again, while Nagarjuna’s treatment exhibits 
remarkable familiarity with skeleton-structure, Vagbhata’s treatment of it 
is replete with inconsistencies and incongruities. So in Vagbhata’s time, 
practical anatomy had fallen into disuse, i.e., Vagbhata came at least 
a century after Nagarjuna, and is, therefore, not earlier than 250 A.D. 
Dr. Hoernle argues from the fact that Itsing {Records of the Buddhist Reli- 
gion, by Takakusu, p. 128) mentions an epitome lately made by a physician of 
* the eight books ’ of medical science, which in his time had become the 
standard text-book throughout India, that it must be identical with Vagbhata’s 
Ashtanga Sangraha and, therefore, was composed in 600-625 A.D. But 
Itsing enumerates the eight sections of Indian medical Science in his own way, 
w^hich does not agree with the sequence of the sections as we find it in any 
of the existing standard medical works, Thns, a Kalidasa who has a dhvani 
from Vagbhata dates after 300 A.D, 
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Astronomy* — In Kim. VIL L (with Mallinatha’s Comm.) Kalidasa indi- 
cates knowledge of Greek astronomy, since jamitm is the corruption of the 
Greek word diametron; lagnas, since the jamitra is the seventh place from 
the lagna ; rasis on which the lagnas are based ; planets and astrology in which 
alone the -word jamitm is used, and its purity is determined. He refers to 
the planet Mars and its motion, regular as well as retrograde, and msis in 

{Mai. III). He shows knowledge of 
astrology, astrologers, the full list of planets, good and evil ; their conjunction 
with nakshatms, and the oppression of stars by evil planets in 
ITTRm ^ dlWT TT {Mai. IV. ), with Appa Sastri’s explanation 

» Vik. (IV. 4) refers to Mars. Raghu (I. 47) with Mallinatha’s 
commentary refers to Mercury. In Raghtc II. 25, the grouping of seven 
days into a week is indicated. Raghu III. 13, with Mallinatha’s commentary, 
indicates clearly that Kalidasa knew the full list of planets, the rasis in which 
they are severally ascendant and the astrological idea that five planets in the 
ascendant, and not set, indicates an exceptionally great and fortunate life, for 
which reason, therefore, this very position of the planets is given in the horos- 
copes, necessarily fictitious, of all great men, e.g., Rama {Ram I. 18. 8-9), 
Sankara Sankaravijaya), and Sambandha 

(Sekkilar’s Tiru--gnana-sambandha-inurti-nayanar-Puranam. 22). In 
Raghu VI. 22, Kalidasa refers to planets. In Raghu XIII. 76, he refers to 
Mercury and Jupiter, and their conjunction with the moon. In Raghu VIL 56, 
he refers to Kalpa. Thus, Kalidasa knew the full list of planets, rasis^ lagnas, 
Greek astronomy and astrology, week-days, and kalpas. Knowledge of week- 
days in itself implies knowledge of astrology, since week-days are an artificial 
arrangement of days for purely civil and astrological purposes. The planets 
in the descending order of their distances from the earth are Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, and Moon. The day is divided into twenty-four 
hours, and each planet in turn is regarded as the lord of succeeding hours, and 
each day is called after the lord of its first hour. Thus, we get the order of 
week-days from Saturday to Friday. But since, according to Brahmagupta’s 
school of Indian astronomy, the first day of the present Kalpa was a* Sunday, 
it was made the first day and called Adivara (first day), and Adityavara 
(Sunday). Kautilya (300 B.C.) in his Arthasastra (pp, 108, 109), gives the 
list of the various divisions of time in use in his day, and intended it to be 
exhaustive. He says fifteen muhurtas make a day or night ; {omitting the 
week), fifteen days and nights make a paksha ; two pakshas make a month ; 
(then mentioning the different lengths of days in different months ; the two 
different pakshas ; the different kinds of months civil, solar, lunar, sidereal, 
and intercalary) ; two months make a season ; (then mentioning the different 
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seasons) ; the two ayanas which make a year, the five year yuga ; (omitting the 
modern conception of vast cycles of time kalpas, manvantaras, and yugas), 
and the additional month. Kautilya could not have omitted the week for 
the reason that two weeks do not exactly equal a paksha, for then he should 
have omitted the paksha also, two of which do not exactly equal a month. 
This is confirmed by the fact that elsewhere he mentions a grouping of five 
days. ( Such divisions of time as days, five days, pakshas, months, four 
months and year, ^ p. 64; 'once in a day or once in five nights, ’ p. 147.) 
So he knew only weeks of five and not of seven days, and was not aware 
of the modern conception of yugas and manvantaras. To him a yuga meant 
a cycle of five years and nothing more. He says (p. 116), 'A forecast of such 
rainfall can ' be made by observing the position, motion and pregnancy of 
Jupiter; the rise, set and motion of Venus; and the natural or unnatural 
aspect of the sun. ’ He did not know the other planets, for then he would 
have made use of their positions and motions also to forecast the rainfall. 
So when he says, ' On all days but those of conjunction’ (p. 247), ‘Sun and 
other planets of the sky ’ (p. 420), we must take him to refer only to the 
Sun, Venus and Jupiter. It is also inconceivable that he would have 
made no mention of the rasis in his encyclopaedic work, if he had known them. 
He would at least have named the Solar months after them. The Buddhist 
scriptures of Asoka’s time (250 B.C.) still regulate their time only by naksha- 
tras. The following is the translation of the inscription on the Manikiala stone. 
(J.i?.A.S. 1914, pp. 646-7.) 'In the year eighteen Lalana, the president of 
the people, the aggrandiser of the Kushana race of Kanishka, who is the great 
king of the realm Puru-aspa, establishes in the market-place of the Satrap 
Vespasi, who is fond of hours, (/lom), f.e., muhurtas, avihanti for the clear an- 
nouncement through ringing ofthe hours, ie., muhurtas.’ ' Puru-aspa ’ is evid- 
ently Purushapura (Peshawar), the capital of Kanishka, who is referred to as 
the living ruler. So 18 is in the era of his accession is 78 + 18 = 96 
A.D. This inscription expressly declares that an instrument for ringing out 
the hours was established in the market-place to please the methodical foreign 
Satrap Vespasi, ‘who is fond of hours,’ and because the Indians were not 
acquainted with ‘ hours,’ the word is explained as ‘ muhurta ’ the nearest 
equivalent division of time which was in use among the people. (One muhurta= 
4/5 hour.) The explanation is also repeated once more to impress it on the 
people’s niemory. This inscription, therefore, makes it clear that down to 
96 A.D., the Hindus did not know IwraSj and so could not have known the 
week da}^s based on the division of the day into hours, Garga (later than 
130 A.D.) was the first to obtain knowledge of the march of time (perhaps 
of the hours), the aberrations of planets (f.c., of their full list, rates of motion 
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and aberrations), and good and evil omens astrology based on rasis and 
week-days), and since he refers to the Yavanas as great astronomers, he proba- 
bly refers to the Yavanacharya, who translated his work on ‘Horoscopy,’ from 
Greek in the year ninety-one (apparently of the Saka era of the astrono- 
mers— 169 A.D.). — (Mr. H. P. Sastri). If so, Garga dates after 170 A.D. 
and, since the week days are based on the full list of planets which Garga 
was the first to know in India, the introduction of week days into India dates 
after 170 A.D. The Sarnath inscription in the fortieth year of king Asvagho- 
sha, in the first fortnight of the Hemanta season, on the tenth day, on the 
fourth tithi in the year tw^o hundred and nine ( = 151 A.D., since the fourth 
tithi of the bright half of Margasira in Malva era 209 current coincides 
with the tenth day of the first fortnight of Hemanta in Saka 74 current 
J.R,A,S. 1912, p. 702), proves clearly the use of the solar day and 
rasis on which it is based in 150 A.D. Aryadeva (150-200 A.D.) mentions 
rasi and varaka in his poem published in 1898. (J.A.O.S. 

XXXI, p. 2. n.) So the introduction of week days into India dates between 
170 and 200 A.D. The V aikhanasa ntra mentions BtMavara (Macdoneirs 
History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 262), and the Mamc-Smriti (250 A.D.) men- 
tions Vaikhanasamata (VI. 21). Kulluka Bhatta explains it as the opinion of 
Vikhanas expressed in his Sittra which expounds the complete rules of life of 
hermits. ( W 

Srinivasa, in commenting upon in Sakuntala, says that hermits 

are called ‘Vaikhanasas, ’because only the V aikhanasa Sutra was prescribed 
for them. ( W^:) — 

M. Seshagiri Sastri’s Report on the search for Sanskrit and Tamil, MSS. II, 
p. 8). Kalidasa refers to Vaikhanasa girls {Raghu XIV. 28), Vaikhanasa 
who speaks to Dushyanta (Scr/e. L), and Vaikhanasavrata {Sak. I. 23). So 
Kalidasa, too, must have known week days. The Manu-Smriti (250 A.D.) 
refers to rasis (‘ the sun in the sign of Kanya ’ IV. 69), and mentions in 
detail the periods of the yugas and manvantaras); one year of mortals = a day 
and night of the gods; Kritayuga= 4,800 years of the gods; Treta=3,600years 
of the gods ; Dvapara = 2,400 years of the gods; Kali = 1,200 years of the gods; 
12,000 divine years = the age of the gods ; I. 67-71). The age of the gods is 
astronomically the least common multiple of the periods of revolution of the 
seven planets, and so the Manu-Smriti must have known the full list of the 
planets, and their rotatory periods. So Garga who first learned them, lived 
between 170 and 250 A.D. This conclusion is supported by epigraphical 
evidence also. Asoka’s rock-edicts 4 and 5 mention ‘ Kalpa ’ and ‘ Samvarta 
Kalpa, but the conception is indefinite, and does not indicate the knowledge 
of the astronomical basis of yugas and manvantaras referred to above. The 
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same remark applies to the mention of ‘ the end of the Yugas ’ in Rudra- 
daman’s Junagadh inscription (150 A.D.). — {Epi. Ind. VIII, p. 42). The 
Tanjore plates of W. Ganga Harivarman (249 A.D.) mentions ‘ Bhriguvara ’ 
(Friday), and ‘ Vrishabhalagna.’ The Tagaduru plates of the same king 
(268 A.D.) mentions ‘ Guruvara.’ The Mudiyanur plates of the Bana king 
Srivadhuvallabha Malladeva Nandivarman (340 A.D.) mentions ‘ Somavara.’ 
The Harihar plates of W. Ganga Vishnugopa (352 A.D.) mentions ‘ Adivara.’ 
The Merkara plates of W. Ganga Avinita (468 A.D.) mentions ‘ Somavara ’. 
These inscriptions have been proved by Dr. Venkatasubbiah to be astronomi- 
cally regular. {Some Saha dates in Inscriptions, pp.ll7, 118, 140, 142, and 143.) 
Dr. Fleet, no doubt, says they are spurious, but in thus pronouncing them to 
be spurious, he must have been primarily moved thereto by the supposed 
‘ irregularity ’ of the dates cited therein. Then the Eran pillar inscription of 
Buddhagupta (484 A.D.) mentions ‘ Sura-guror-divase ’ (WT^^'srfw 

^ STTWJTO 151 S?2FtTk^, G.L, p. 89). Thus from his as- 

tronomical knowledge, Kalidasa did not live before 200 A.D. Some saj' that, 
in Raghu XIV. 40, Kalidasa explains the true nature of eclipses, and since 
Aryabhatta was the first to explain it, Kalidasa belongs to the sixth century 
A.D. But Mallinatha explains ‘ chhaya ’ as ‘ pratibimba ’, i.e., ‘reflection ’ 
and not as ‘ shadow.’ The word is used in the same sense in Sak VII. 32 (vide 
Abhirama’s commentary thereon). So the passage only means, ‘ By the people 
the reflection of the earth in the moon, as in a mirror, is attributed to the 
unblemished moon as its blot.’ There is no reference whatever in this to the 
true nature of eclipses. The poet explained the cause of the permanent blot, 
while the eclipses due to the earth’s shadow would account only for its tempo- 
rary oh?,cMro.t\on. Confirming this interpretation, Hemadri quotes 

i%5: I tTJI: 11^ 'Tssro 


ll. That Kalidasa was, indeed, unaware of the true nature 
of eclipses is seen from his invariable attribution of the lunar eclipse to the 
moon’s being swallowed up by Rahu. {Mai. IV. 16; Sak, VII. 22; Raghu II. 
39. XII. 28.) This is the theory of eclipses found in the Manu-Smriti also 
(‘ nor when the dragon’s head causes an eclipse, ’ Manu IV. 110). Thus Kali- 
dasa lived before 500 A.D., when Aryabhatta first explained it ( 


gTTTSJ: 


Aryabhatta 


wrote in Kali 3600=499 A.D.) 

Asvaghosha.— In Raghu VII. 5-17 and Kum. VII. 56-70, the ladies 
of the city crowd to their windows to see Aja and Siva pass by to their 
marriage. There is a striking parallel to these episodes in Asvaghosha’s 
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Buddhacharita IIL 13-24, where the young prince makes his first entry into 
his father’s capital, that expedition during the course of which he is to make 
his first acquaintance with old age as the inevitable shadow which dogs the 
steps of youth. Kalidasa’s finished picture was, no doubt, suggested by the 
rough but vigorous outlines in Asvaghosha. In Kalidasa, the description 
only belongs to an episode in the main poem. In Asvaghosha, it is a natural 
incident in one of the most important chapters of the whole work. Kalidasa 
merely brings in a few characteristic details, as he is hurrying on to the marriage. 
Asvagosha dwells in a more leisurely way on the various attitudes and gestures 
of the women, in order to bring out in bolder relief the central figure of the 
hero. One verse certainly in Asvaghosa seems to have been directly taken 
and amplified by Kalidasa. Asvagosha says, ‘ The lotus faces of the women 
gleamed, while they looked out from the windows with their ear-rings coming 
into mutual proximity, as if they were real lotuses fastened upon the houses.’ 

IIL 19.) Kalidasa develops this crude sketch into a finished picture, 
‘ The lattices, whose apertures were crowded with the intensely curious 
faces of women, perfumed with wine, with their bee-like eyes fluttering rest- 
lessly, seemed as if they were adorned with ‘ lotuses.’ (Raghti VIL 11, and Knm, 
VIL 62.) If Asvagosha was the later author, he would not have substituted 
for Kalidasa’s beauteous imagery, his crude and undeveloped ideas, while it is 
conceivable tjiat Kalidasa developed Asvaghosha’s ideas and polished his lan- 
guage. The style, too, of Asvagosha is simpler and more natural than Kali- 
dasa’s, and hence belongs to an earlier age. This idea of the lattices being 
adorned with the lotus faces of curious women is met with again in Baghu 
XL 93, in connection with the entry into Ayodhya of Rama with his newly mar- 
ried bride Sita. Again in Buddhacharita XIII, we have the description of 
Buddha’s temptation by Mara and his three daughters, and as Mara is distinct- 
ly identified with Kama, we are reminded of the similar scene in Ktim, where 
Kama discharges his arrow against Siva. (Cf. Buddha XIIL 8. 

MKKirfTg I foTWr sfTl : with Kuuu 

IIL 64.) It is possible to point out other borrowings by Kalidasa from Asva- 
gosha. (Cf. Buddha L 13 WtWttt PTsJpq- with Raghu 

XVII. 57; Buddha L 52, ^ i 

^ UTR 5%: with Raghu XL 1.) It cannot be 

argued that a Mahakavi like Kalidasa would not borrow from another of less 
renown without acknowledgment. That Asvaghosha was also a great poet is 
seen from hxs Buddhacharita, Satmdarananda, Sutralamkara, etc. In ancient 
times there was no law" of copyright. An 5 ^one might borrow" freely from 
others, provided that he issued forth those ideas instinct with the stamp of 



his own genius. Originality in poetry was not then deemed to consist in 
absolute invention, but in giving a new turn of suggestion to old familiar ideas. 
This was the principle on which the Greek tragedians, the Indian poets, and 
even Shakespeare acted. Epithets, phrases and even descriptions were 
common property to a whole age, as may be seen from the ancient epics 
and the Tamil Sangam works. We should demand of a Mahakavi not that 
he should not borrow a single idea from others, but that he should invest 
it with a new significance, and no one will deny that whatever Kalidasa 
has borrowed, he has also bettered in phrasing and imagery. The practice 
of giving references by name is quite modern, the result of the scientific spirit 
of our age ; and we should not expect our ancient poets to acknowledge the 
sources whenever they borrow from others. If Kalidasa mentions Bhasa, 
Saumilla and Kaviputra in the Mol. prologue, it is to justify the introduc- 
tion of his play when dramatists of such acknowledged reputation are already 
in possession of the stage. Asvaghosha was the spiritual adviser of Kanishka 
{Nanjio 1340, Vol. V ; 1329, Vol. VII) of whom he speaks in his Sutralam- 
kara, Taranatha speaks of Asvaghosha as a patriarch ' under Kanishka. 
Paramartha (499-569 A.D.) says Asvaghosha was invited to the Buddhist 
council of Kanishka held in Kashmir under the presidency of Vasumitra in 
100 A.D. {Smith, pp. 268-69), 'because he was well-versed in Vyakarna, the 
four Vedas, the six Vedangas and Tripitakas of all the eighteen schools, and 
because he was the laureate of literature, the treasury of learning and the 
home, of every virtue.’ (Takaktcsu's Trans, p. 12.) These terms indicate 
that he was a great poet. His Buddhacharita was translated into Chinese 
in 420 A.D. Thus Kalidasa is not earlier than 150 A.D. 

Lalitavistara. — In Raghu XII. 21, we have that remarkable trace of 
Buddhism in the description of Rama’s journey with Sita in the forest. ‘ He 
every now and then fell asleep from fatigue on Sita’s lap, resting under a tree, 
whose shadow was motionless through his divine power.’ This well known 
miracle does not occur in Valmiki’s Ramayana, or kswdLgos\i3.'sBuddltachanta, 
but only in the Lalitavistara in connection with Buddha’s childhood. 
( i^rpTT ^ ^ ... 

f^rWr \ ^ ^ — Lalita XI, p. 150, 

Bibl. Ind. Ed.) The Lalitavistara was composed after the time of 
Kanishka’s council (100 A.D.), and was translated into Chinese in 308 A.D. 
{Nanjio No. 159.) It is, therefore, not earlier than 150 A.D., and Kalidasa 
must have lived after 200 A.D. 

Bhasa. — The learned editor of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series claims 
Bhasa as the author of thirteen dramas published in that Series, and he has 
sufficiently established their authenticity. Bana, referring to Bhasa, says he 
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was the famous author of dramas begun directly by the stage manager and having 
many prologues. I ^rWT%#^T — 

Harshacharita. Introd. sloka 15.) In conformity with this^ these dramas 
instead of opening with Nandi followed by begin with 

rfcf: 5rmri% : ’ followed by the Mangala sloka. They use Sthapana 
in place of Prastavana. There is in them no mention of the name of the poet 
and the work with due praise in the prologue as in other dramas. The 
Bharatavakya in these invariably closes with the prayer, ‘May our lion of 
kings rule the land, ’ and with the words ‘ such and such Nataka is finished.’ 
Besides exhibiting these structural resemblances, they have many passages 
in common (e.g., RfmTFT i m ' ^ ^ 

I arf i; wi n; or 

^?c5r:^ mm mrms i n as the Bhamta’- 

vakya ; the practice of suggesting names of the principal dramatis personcB in 
the Mangala sloka; the common slokas in Charudatta I. 19, and Balacharita 
I. 15 ; in Svapna VI. 4, and Abhisheka IV. 7; in Pratigna II. 7, and Ahhisheka 
VI. 23). So they are all by the same author. In one MS. the Svapnanataha 
is called Svapna -Vasavadatta^ the name of a work attributed to Bhasa. 

fajF 1 Suktimuktavali.) 

Vamana (850 A.D.) quotes from these dramas {Svapna IV, 7 in Kavyalan* 
kara-siUra-vritti IV. 3 ; Pratigna IV. 3 in Kavya V. 2 ; Charudatta I. 2 in 
KavyaV- I). Still earlier in date Chant I, 19 and Balacharita 1. 15 are quoted 
by Dandin (650-700 A.D.) {Ind. Ant 1912, p. 237) in Kavyadarsa III ‘(226- 
234). Bhamaha, in illustration of ‘ Nyayavirodha ’ {Kavyalankara IV. 40-8. 
Appendix to Pratapa-rudra-yasohhushana, Bomb. Skt. Ser.) reviews and 
criticises the entire theme of the Pratignanatika quoting WTR f?r;, 

W {Pratigna^ p. 13) and Bhamaha preceded Kalidasa. 
These dramas, with their felicity of diction, grace and elegance of thought, 
observation of nature, dramatic skill and keen insight into the workings of 
the human heart, are well worthy of a great poet. Vandyaghatiya Sarva- 
nanda (1159 A.D.) in his Amara-kosa-tika-sarvasva in commenting on 
- says ( 

^TRT ), f.e., that in Svapnavasavadatta there is 

both marriage for love and marriage for fortune, since Udayana marries Pad- 
mavati to regain his kingdom, and Vasavadatta fr5ni love. This description 
applies truly to our Svapnavasavadatta. The title eminently fits it, since 
the play is based on the dream of Udayana in which he sees Vasavadatta, 
the true heroine of the play. Thus the authenticity of these dramas is w^ell 
established. 
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In the prologue to the Malavikagnimitm^ when the attendant actor asks 
the stage manager how honour could be paid to a work of the living dramatist 
Kalidasa superseding the works of the far-famed Bhasa, Saumilla, and Kavi- 
putra, the stage manager replies that not everything old is good, nor is a 
literary work to be avoided merely because it is new. It has been argued 
from this that Bhasa must have lived long before Kalidasa, chiefly because of 
the use of the words f.e., ' far-famed ’ and 3 ^, i.e,, ' old/ But a poet 

may well have become far-famed in his own generation and is usg^d only 
in opposition to i.e., ‘ new/ The context shows that is applied to the 
work of a living author ( ). So JCFT here applies to the works of 

all authors who were not living. And is used only in opposition to 

f.e., 'living' and means ' far-famed ’ not 'long-famed ' 

On the other hand, the' word i.e,, ' transgressing ' or ' superseding ’ indi- 

cates that Kalidasa could not have come long after Bhasa, for one can be 
said to supersede only the works in present possession of the field, not the 
classics which for long have been consigned to oblivion on the shelves. We 
do not hear anything in later literary or rhetorical works about the dramas of 
Saumilla and Kaviputra, who are said to have been far-famed in Kalidasa’s time. 
This .would be explicable only if they were poets famous only in their own 
generation. Besides, the Prakrit of Bhasa resembles that of Kalidasa very 
closely, Kalidasa, therefore, came within a hundred years of Bhasa. He imi- 
tates Bhasa more closely and extensively than he imitates any other author. 
[Cf. Abhishekalll. 1 with Sak IV. 9 ; Balacharita I. 13 with Sal^ I. last sloka ; 
Svapna I. 12 with Sak L 13 ; the incident of meeting the ascetics in the 
hermitage described in both Svapna I, and Sak I ; 1 

I Svapna, p. 6 with ^ 1 

Sak I, Svapna L 5 with Sak, 11. 7 -snt! RRmwi" .... 

Svapna, p. 19 with 

^TcTRpRrr I Sak I ; the imaginary herbs Avidhava-karana and 

Sapatni-mardana of Svapna, p. 27 with the amulet Aparkiifa of Sak VII ; 
the heightening of Vatsaraja’s love for Vasavadatta by recovery first of the 
lost vina and then of Vasavadatta’s picture in Svapna VI. 3 and 13 with the 
similar incident by recovery of the lost ring and Sakuntala’s picture by 
Dush 5 ^anta in Sak VI ; Svapna VI. 1 and 2 with Sak VI. 11 and 13 ; 

^ miT Prafima, p. 7 with Sak I. 17 ; Pratima V. 3 with Sak I. 16; affkmTT 

Pratima, p. 75 and Sak I ; Pratima V. 11. with Sak IV. 9, 12 and 14 ; 

p. 107 with ^cajtfT g: 

Sak V ; the curse of Chandabhargava and the meeting of the 
lovers at Narada’s door in Avimaraka with Durvasa’s curse and reunion at 
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Marichi’s hermitage in Sak ; Svapna L 4 with Megha 114; Pratima VIL 4 with 
Raghu XIIL 64], Moreover, in his Raghu Kalidasa in connection with the 
genealogy of the solar race follows Bhasa and not Valmiki, since he 
makes Diiipa, Raghu, Aja, Dasaratha and Rama each succeed the one who 
immediately precedes him. 

Mr. Ganapati Sastri places Bhasa before the seventh century B.C^, relying 
chiefly on Bhasa’s violation of Panini's rules and on the common sloka in Kau- 
til5^a and Pratignanatika. But Kalidasa who admitted^ lived long after Panini, 
likewise violates Panini’s rules {e.g„ L 34 and Vik IV. 14; 

Megha 

8, 23, 38, 51, 63 and 87 ; 

Ragh 11. 33, V. 27, IX. 61, XIL 19, XIIL 36, 
XVI. 86). Sanskrit, moreover, was never a dead language. It was 
always spoken by the learned even as to-day, and most of the north Indian 
languages stand to it only in the relation of dialects. So the deviations from 
Panini might be due as well to the growth of the language after Panini’s 
time as to the non-existence of Panini’s grammar in the time of Bhasa. 
Panini did not invent his grammar. He only reduced the spoken words of his 
time to a grammatical system, by evolving rules and exceptions to suit them. 
Besides, a dramatist, in conforming to popular language appropriate to the 
dramatis personce of his plays, would naturally be foixed to violate rules of 
grammar. Again, KauHlya (pp. 365-6) indicates how the priest should, on the 
eve of a battle, inspire the soldiers with enthusiasm by telling them, ' It is de- 
clared in the Vedas that the goal which is reached by sacrifices after the per- 
forming of the final ablutions in sacrifices for which the priests have been duly 
paid, is the very goal which brave men are destined to attain. In this connec- 
tion there are also two slokas: (1) Beyond those places which Brahmans, 
desirous of getting into heaven, attain together with the sacrificial instruments, 
by performing a number of sacrifices, or by practising penances, are the places 
which brave men losing their lives in good battles, are destined to attain 
immediately. (2) Let not a new vessel filled with water, consecrated and 
covered over with darbha grass, be the acquisition of that man who does not 
fight in return for the subsistence received by him from his master and who 
is, therefore, destined fo go to hell. Mr. Ganapati Sastri argues that the latter 
sloka is found in the Pratignanatiha (IV, 3), there also intended to stimu- 
late the soldiers to fight, that a minister's address in such situation must 
be backed by authority, that ‘the first quotation being from the Sruti (Reve- 
lation), the second must be from its ^and ^relating to something that has 
already been said, be from the Smriti (sacred law), that, therefore, the third 
must be from literature, especially as the two slokas are prefaced by the words, 
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Here are two slokas, ’ which he never does in the case of his own slokas, 
and that poets, if they quote from others, would clearly indicate the fact. 
The last argument w^e have already dealt with in another connection. We might 
with equal cogency argue that the speaker in the Pratignanatika quotes Kau- 
tilya’s words to back his appeal to the soldiers with authority. It is conceivable 
that Kautilya himself supplies the two slokas for ministers to use them in 
such situations as authority. The first sloka is, no doubt, found in the Para- 
saraSmriti (III 38), but since the Smriti refers to manvantaras and the four 
yugas: Krita, Treta, Dvapara and Kali (1. 2, 16, 20,22), the eighteen Smritis, 
including the Manu-Smriti which it also quotes (I. 12-5, IV. 18, VI. 1), the 
Sankranti, t.e,, the passage of the sun through a i:odiacal sign (XIL 22), and the 
swallowing of the sun by Rahu (XIL 27), it cannot be dated earlier than 300 

A. D., and, consequently, could not have been the source from which Kautilya 

borrowed his sloka. Moreover and need not necessarily indicate a 
quotation, since they, going with each other, may refer to some well known 
fact, e.g., in this case the heaven to attain W'hich the Brahmans sacrifice and 
sacrificing must attain. It is, besides, not correct to say that Kautilya never 
uses the words, ‘ Here are two slokas ’ in prefacing ^his own slokas. On pp. 
278 and 289, he prefaces slokas obviously his own by the words ^ ^^rcffar, 
L( 2 ,, ' in that connection there is this,’ which means the same as 'Here are 
two slokas’ and there being many slokas- pointing to the slokas 

which follow^ is used in place of and, consequently, is used for 

. Excepting these slokas, it is admitted that all the other slokas are 
his own. He never quotes slokas from others. He merely summarises their 
views in his own words. So these also must be his. If he were quoting 
them from another, he would have mentioned it as he mentions, c,g,, Manu, 
Brihaspati, Acharyah, Vatavyadhi, Bharadvaja, Visalaksha, etc., when he quotes 
their views, while poets rarely acknowledge their borrowings. Bhasa refers 
to Rajagriha, the ancient capital of Magadha and Darsaka its king {Svapna 
1. 2, and p. 4), to Pataliputra {Charudatta, p. 39), to Udayana, the king of the 
Vatsas, the hero of the Pratigna and Svapna, and the husband of Vasava- 
datta, daughter of Pradyota Mahasena of Ujjain, and of Padmavati, sister 
of Darsaka {Svapna 20, 21, 27 and 65) and to Sakya Sramanakas [Charudattay 
p. 56). Hiuen Thsang (629-645 A.D.) says that king Bimbisara built Raja- 
griba owing to the ancient capital Kusagrapura having been constantly afflicted 
by disastrous fires {Watters II, p. 162). The maha-parinirvana sutra (375 

B. B.J.R.A.S. 1906, p. 670) says that in-the course of his last journey Bud- 
dha found Ajatasatru’s ministers planning to convert the village Pataligrama 
into a regular city Pataliputra in order to ward off the Vajjis (J.R.A.S. 1906, 
pp. 667-8), and Buddha died in 483 B.C. (J.R.A.S. 1909, pp. 1-34). Patali- 
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putra was, however, actually built only in Udayin’s fourth year {Pargiter, 
p. 22), i.e., in 483— (25 +24 + 4-8) --438 B.C.atthe earliest, since Buddha died 
in the eighth year of Ajatasatru (Smith, p. 36) who ruled for twenty-five years, 
and Darsaka ruled for twenty-four years, at the least (Pargiter, p. 69). So 
Bhasa who refers to the city Pataliputra, is not earlier than 438 B.C. 
Udayana of Kausambi, the Vatsaraja, was Buddha’s younger contemporary 
(SutfanipafcL J.R.A.S. 1916, p. 727). Darsaka of Magadhawas Ajatasatru’s 
successor, and Sakya Sramanakas refers to Buddhist ascetics, since ^ Sakya ’ 
is prefixed to distinguish them from other ascetics. These facts conclusively 
disprove Mr. Ganapati Sastri’s theory. 

We will now determine the date of Bhasa. Patanjali(150 B.C.) who men- 
tions in his Mahabhashya the pla.ys Kamsavadha a.nd Balibandha (III. 1. 26), 
and the Akhyayika Vasavadatta (IV. 3-87) omits to mention any of Bhasa’s 
plays. In the Dutarakya (p. 42) Bhasa refers to the Visvarupadar^ana in the 
'' Udyoga Parva, ” which is itself an imitation of the Visvarupadarsana in the 
Gita, since in the former it is purposeless and fails to make any impression, 
while in the Gita it is necessary to emphasise the teaching. The Gita refers 
to the Brahma Sutras in XIIL 4. The first line refers to the Upanishads with 
their various authorship and inconsistent treatment. The second line refers 
to Badarayana Sutras which, with its closely reasoned and unmistakeable tone, 
presents a contrast to the Upanishads. And the Brahmasittras (II. 2) refute 
Buddha, Jaina, and Pancharatra systems. Moreover, the Gita identifies 
Krishna with the Pancharatra God ‘Bhagavan,’ but nowhere indicates 
that he was an incarnation of Vishnu. In Gita ch.4, after verse 4, we 
have ' Sri Bhagavan spoke’. So Krishna, the teacher of Vedanta, is identified 
with ' Bhagavan.’ Then in IV. 5, we have what Krishna says about his births, 
/.e., that he has taken many births in the same way as Arjuna did, and not 
in the special sense of an incarnation, the number of which is limited for each 
kalpa, while he appears embodied whenever, and not merely ten times for 
each kalpa, right declines and unrighteousness increases (IV. 7). The only 
difference between his births and those of other men is that he knows them 
all, while they do not. He will take birth ^ yu^ge yuge,' i.e., in all ages, not 
merely once for every yuga, for that would contradict IV. 7, and does not in 
any case favour the popular theory which assigns five avataras, the fish, the 
boar, the man -lion, and the dwarf to Kritayuga, two avataras the Rama of 
the Axe and Rama, son of Dasaratha to the Treta, one avatara, Krishna to 
the Dvapara, and two avataras Buddha and Kalki to the Kali. And he is the 
God not only of the Hindus but of all people (IV. 11). Here was an opportu- 
nity for the Gita to declare Krishna to have been an incarnation of Vishnu, 
but it omits to do so. So the Gita considered Him as the Bhagavan, not 
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merely a god, or an incarnation of Vishnu. In identifying Himself with the 
best of every species, Krishna says He is Vishnu among the Adityas (X. 21)? 
Sankara of the Rudras (X. 23), Rama (son of Dasaratha) of the bowmen (X. 31), 
and Vasudeva of the Vrishnis (i.e., Yadavas, X. 37). This shows that Vishnu 
was regarded only as the foremost anQiong the Adityas, as Sankara was the 
foremost among the Rudras, that they were all aspects of the one God, that 
Rama was considered to have been only a bowman, and that Krishna was 
not regarded as a special incarnation of Vishnu- The identification, therefore, 
of Vasudeva with Vishnu was not complete in the time of the Gita, This 
places its composition in 230 — 200 B.C. So Bhasa is not earlier than 150 B.C. 
That Bhasa knew the Gita is confirmed by the fact that in Karnabhara 12, 
he imitates Gita II. 37. A comparison of ^ I ^ 

l ^ ^ ^ {Buddhacharita 

XIII) with Pratigna I. 18, shows that the simplicity, flow' and directness 
of the former have been sacrificed for the sonorous heaviness in the latter by 
the mere substitution of the passive for the active tense. This indicates that 
Bhasa imitates Asvaghosha. The Prakrit also of Bhasa is of a later type than 
that of Asvaghosha (Sten Konow inlnd. Ant, 1914). Bhasa seems to imitate 


Manu’s ^ ^ in Svapna I. 4, and he also directly men- 

tions the ManihSmriti with the Veda^ the six Vedangas, the four Upangas^ 
Mahesvara’s Yogasastra^ Brihaspati’s Arthasastm, Medhatithi’s Nyayasastra 
and Prachetas’ Smddhakalpa {Pratima^ p. 79). Since Panini’s grammar has 
always been considered to be the Vedanga Vyakarana, this directly contra- 
dicts Mr. Ganapati Sastri’s theory. These references are not historical but 
contemporary, since they are put into the mouth of Ravana, the contempo- 
rary of Rama, w'hile Panini mentions Vasudeva and Arjuna (IV. 3. 98), who, 
according to the Puranas, came thirty generations after Rama. Since "Bhasa 
knows and Amara (300 A.D.) does not know the Rama incarnation, Bhasa 
is not earlier than 350 A.D. The Mricchahatika is a mere amplification of 
Chanedatta with modifications. (Cf. Charu, I. 2 with iUncc/n I, 9; 

Cham,, p. 1, with Mriceh, Parab. 

Ed., pp. 4-5; i Cham,, p. 49, and Mricch,, p. 69 ; Wff 


Cham,, p. 50, with Mricch,, 

p. 69). The Mricch. refers to Jupiter as the enemy of Mars (IX. 33). Varaha- 
mihira (died 587 A.D.) does not approve of this view held by some of his 
time. His view" that Mars and Jupiter are friends, has prevailed since his time 
use: I I ^fNrr 

1 4l %qrfFi^ ^ Brihafjataka II. 15-7). 
The corresponding portions of the Ghariidatta have been lost, and so 
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we cannot know if this sloka was in that drama. If it was, then, Bhasa 
must have lived before 550 A.D. If it was not, then, the Mricchakatika 
itself, in which the sloka would appear for the first time, must date 
before 550 A.D., and Charudatta must be still earlier. Bhasa refers to 
a kind of simple village dance called Hallisaka in his Balacharita, pp. 
41-2. ‘Damodara: Perform this Hallisaka dance suited to our Ghosha 
life. All : It shall be done. Samkarshna : Damake ! Meghanada ! play 
on the musical instruments. Both: Yes, master. Old Cowherd: Master! 
you play the Hallisaka. But what am I to do here ? Damodara : you 
will be the audience. Old Cowherd : Yes, master (they all dance). Ha ! Ha I 
well sung I well played ! fine dance I I too will dance. Ah I but I am tired ? 
This Hallisaka dance is referred to by Vatsyayana also (fST RH 1 ^ 1 1=1 H Pa^r- 
Kamasutra II. 10. 25). But in the time of the Harivamsa, ‘ Hallisaka’ 
became synonymous with sexual enjoyment (Ch. 77, verses 4078 — 4098). 
The Gupta inscription 31, of Somanatha (533 A.D.) speaks of Mahabharata 
as a total (of one lakh of verses) which it reaches even approxi- 

mately only if we include the Harivamsa, which is called the Khila Parva of 
the Mahabharata ( ^ Tfir'^fTITtr ; Maha. I. 2. 83-4). So 

the Harivamsa existed in 500 A.D. Allowing at least a century for the Halli- 
saka dance to fall into such disuse or corruption as to be forgotten of mis- 
construed as to its nature, Bhasa is not later than 400 A.D. Thus the limits 
for Bhasa’s date are 350 to 400 A.D. In the Bharatavakya of his dramas, 
Bhasa prays for the continuance of the king’s rule in these terms : — TRT ^ 
IPratima), WHtjH: {Kamabhara) rrf qigtr 

(Urubhanga), ifft (Abhisheka, 

Pancharatra, Pratigna, and Avimaraka) i.^rCfW- 

U4<tfi*«h I (Dutavakya, Balacharita, Svapna). The words 

<Ni and 'iKwryf: {Kamalhara. 3) clearly show that ‘ Rajasimha ’ is 

not a personal name or a title. Besides, the Bharatavakya should be generally 
applicable whenever and wherever the drama is played, so, as a rule, individual 
names and titles should not be, and generally are not, introduced. The only 
exceptions are the Malavikagnimitra, where the hero himself speaking 
the Bharatavakya continues the stage illusion of reality down to the 
very end, the Mudravakshasa where a similar effect is produced and an 
added one of the manifestation of sincere loyalty from an erstwhile 
enemy of Chandragupta, thus indicating the complete success of Chanakya’s 
schemes, and the Mattavilasaprahasana where the author, himself a king, 
naturally wishes his own rule to be prolonged to the limit of human possibi- 
lities. There being no such special circumstances or effects to be produced 
in these dramas, ‘ Rajasimha ’ does not refer to any individual king dr his 
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title. If Bhasa had desired to refer to any particular king, he could have 
mentioned him in the prologue, or more explicitly in the Bhamtavakya itself. 
But it is conceivable that, while making the Bharatavakya generally applicable, 
Bhasa, without obtruding it prominently, might have chosen his words in such 
manner as to suggest 1o us the attributes of his contemporary king. He 
invariably refers to the king of the Bharatavakya as * our king. ’ The 
cannot be taken with ^Tf, because ‘ our kingdom ’ may be small, and yet ^ we ’ 
might pray that ‘ our king ’ should be king not only of ^ our kingdom ’ but of 
the whole earth. And the wish that ‘our king’ should be ‘sole ruler’ of 
Hindusthan, from Himalaya to Vindhya and from sea to sea, indicates that 
‘ our king, ’ is not yet ruler of such dominions. For, if he w^as, the prayer 
would be ‘ may our king zvho is the sole ruler of the whole earth carefully 
guard us and be to us a Kalpaka tree,’ because that would be the unambi- 
guous \vay of giving him due praise. In 350 to 400 A.D. only Samudra- 
gupta fits this description, and he ruled from 330 to 375 A.D. {Smith, p. 327). 
He had not yet conquered Malva, Gujerat and Kathiaw^ar, w^hich his son 
Chandragupta II annexed shortly after 388 A.D. (wFeii the last Saka coin 
w^as issued). {J.RA.S. 1913, p. 987.) It is impossible to crowed within the 
fifteen years (from 375 A.D., the date of Chandragupta’s accession, to 
390 A.D. when he destroyed the Sakas) the thirteen dramas already discovered 
and others now lost of Bhasa. So Bhasa dates 350 A.D., and Kalidasa after 
400 A.D. 

The Bharatariatyasastra. — Patanjali in his Mahabliashya (III. 1. 26) 
mentions the killing of Kamsa and the binding of Bali on the stage. But the 
Bharafanatyasastra prohibits the enacting on the stage of a battle, death, etc. 
So the Sasfra is later than Patanjali. (150 B.C.) It also requires that the 
dramatist should mention his name in his w^ork (c{t=rt^ ^ V. 154). All 
these rules Bhasa breaks (e.g., Balacharita enacts a battle, and Abhisheka a 
death on the stage, and more of his w^orks mention the name of the author of 
the work), while Kalidasa obeys the rules implicitly. So Bharata came be- 
tw^een Bhasa and Kalidasa, and lived in the latter half of the fourth century 
A.D. So Kalidasa cannot have lived before 400 A.D. 

Bhamaha, — It appears from Pratiharenduraja’s commentary on Udbhata- 
alankara-sara-sangraha, Hemachandra’s commentary on Kavyamisasana, and 
Ahhinavagiipta's commentary Locliana on Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka 
that Bhatta Udbhata, the court Pandit of Jayapidaof Kashmir (772 to 803 A.D. 
J.jR.A.S. 1908, p. 787 ; ^ Rajatarangini IV. 495) 

wrote^ a commentary Bliamahavivaraim on It has 

jm q-^rfer: (Bhamaha’s Kavyalanhara VI. 36-7), Bhamaha refers to 
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Jinendmbuddhi (eighth century A.D.) But there is no reference to, or justi- 
fication of, the compound in Jinendrabuddhi’s Kasikavivarana-panchika, 
Besides Nyasakara does not apply to Jinendra alone. There were man}-^ 
other Nyasakaras, e.g., Bana (600 — 650 A.D.) refers to one in 
{Harshacharita, p. 86. commentary apw: fl%: ), 

and the Madhaviya Dhatu Vritti refers to Kshemendranyasa, Nyasodyota, 
Bodhinyasa, Vrittinyasa and Sakatayana Nyasa (Mysore Ed. Introd. 
p. 17 — 20). Srivatsankamisra (tenth century A.D.) quotes VinitaMrtinyasa in 
his Y amakaratiiakara 1. Madhava, in treating of the use of the root 
quotes the opinion of one Jinendra against that of Bodhinyasa ( 

^ w I ^ ||. 122). Since this opinion 

is not found in the Kasikavivaranapanchika, the Jinendra of Madhava 
must be different. There was another Nyasakara (fifth century A.D.). The title 
Ptijyapada was given to him on account of his learning, his real name being 
Devanandi. He was called Jinendrabuddhi on account of his having seen the 
Jain light. He is said to have written a treatise on ^ Surgery, ’ and other on 
‘Yoga,’ a Nyasa on ‘ Panini,’ and a Jinendravyakarana, Bhamaha 

distinguishes Katha and Akhyayika (I. 29).' Dandin criticises Bhamaha’s 
points of distinction Kavyadarsa, I. 23—8). Dandin in his 

I IS \ and in regard to the nature of the poetry 

of 5T#iwr^: (11. 244), seems to reply to Bhamaha’s 

(L 29) and f% in regard to (11. 87). A half verse is common to 

Bhamaha and Dandin as an instance of a Pratelika 

Bhamaha, I. 41 and Dandin, III. 120), and Sarngadhara attributes 
it to Dandin. But he also attributes the slokaHU<fd' nw (Uttararama- 
charita II. 4) to Kalidasa. {Sarngadharapaddhati, No. 414, pp. 61-2.) Dandin 
borrows from others without acknowledgment (e.g., Kavya III. 

226 234, from Chatu I. 19, and Balachavita I. 15^ | Kavya 

I. 45, from Sak. I, 17), while Bhamaha invariably acknowledges his quota- ’ 
tions (e.g., Ramasarma’s Achyiitoftara II. 19, 58; Medhavi II. 40, 88; Raja- 
mifra, II. 45, III. 10 ; Sakavardhana, II. 47 ; Ratraharana, III. 8 ; Nyasa- 
kara, VL 36). So Dandin must have been the borrower of this half-verse 
and of the other common verses I q 

^Vpfrtu; 5P-; given as an instance of the figure Preya in both {Bhamaha III. 5, 
and Dandin II. 276), 3TqT^ i 

{Bhamaha, IV. 1; Dandin, III. 125-6), and i gpff u ' i - 

Bhamaha, IV. 8; Dandin, III. 128), especially as 
Bhamaha distinctly says that the instances of the figures of speech given by 
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him are his own composition w II , 96). 

Old writers on ^poetics’ are mentioned as . Bhamaha’s work is called 

and the epithet Purva or Prachina is applied to him — 

Pratapanidriya, nyaya pmkarana ; Vidhyadhara’s Ehavali. B.S.S. 

Ed., p.30 ; Alankarasarvasva, p. 3 ; Rndrata’s Kavya- 

lankara, p. 116 ; ^ i < i n%n5TcTOTO ^ ’ w \ 

Raghavabhatta’s Arfhadyotaniha or Sah). In only one case, Dandin is 
mentioned before Bhamaha by Mamisadhii on Budrata ( 

Kavyanusasana, p. 3). But the same author has 
wr^lWT^ (p. 116) in another place where the views of Bha- 

maha and Dandin are identical. Dandin’s numerous divisions of Upama, 
Rupaka, Akshepa, and Vyatireka as well as his detailed treatment of Sabda- 
lankaras in a separate chapter indicates his belonging to a later age than 
Bhamaha whose divisions of Alankaras are not minute and who does not 
attach much importance to Sabdalankaras. In j 

^ 1%%^ 311 TT: II 7! gBznIr | {Kavyadarsa I., 

29 — 30), and have been used pointedly against the distinctive 

characteristics given by Bhamaha. In the beginning of Ch. IV, Bhamaha 
enumerates eleven poetic faults. Dandin enumerates the first ten in the same 
words and states that the faults are only ten, that the 11th fault which is 
he same as that mentioned by Bhamaha is hard to judge and that there is 
no fruit in troubling oneself about it (#r \ 

1 ^ Kavyadarsa III., 126-7). 

Dandin but not Bhamaha attaches great importance to style. Bhamaha 
thinks greatly of yainaka but Dandin says that it is not of 

itself sweet. Bhamaha has pointed out that a mere repetition of certain 
\vords in a composition cannot always constitute 5 ^^ but Dandin shows 
that under certain circumstances almost everyone of the faults may be a beaut}'. 
Tarunavachaspati in his commentary on Kavyadarsa SB.ys (I. 29, II. 235, 
IV. 4) that Dandin controverts Bhamaha’s opinions (Ci also Bhamaha I. 22-3. 
with Dandin I. 21-2). From all this we infer that Bhamaha lived before 
Dandin (630 — 700 A.D.). Srivatsankamisra (10th century A.D.) ascribes the 
authorship of fUT.'li 

( 11 . 20) to Bhamaha. And it is found slightly modified in the Bhaftikavya also 
( 1 wm XXII 34). 

Bhatti seems also to illustrate Bhamaha’s figures of word and sense in X, 
his Madhurya-guna in XI, his Bhavika Alankara as the pre-eminent excellence 
of composition in XIl, his Sanskrit and Prakrit Kavya in XIII, his Prasada- 
guna in X to XIII as shown by the Jayamangala thereon. Thus Bhamaha 
5 
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lived before Bhatti who cannot be later than 650 A.D., since he refers to a 
Dharasena of Vallabhi as his patron 

^ffw^ ll ) and all the four Dharasenas 

of Vallabhi ruled between 500 and 560 A.D. (K. P. Trivedi’s Introd. to Bhatti- 
havya and Pratapanidriya, Bombay Sanskrit Series, Ed.)- In connection 
with the Katha and the Akhyayika, Bana and Dandin mention the Briliaf- 
hatha ( l Kayadarsa I. 33 ; ^ 

'^T \\ Harshacharita, Introd. 17) but Bhamaha 

omits to do so. So the Bnhathatha (500 A.D.) was not in existence in Bha- 
maha’s time. Bhamaha, while he mentions such authors as Ramasarma, 
Medhavi, Sakavardhana and Nyasakara, and such, works as Achyutottara^ 
Rajamifra, and Ratnaharana, all unknown and lost to us, and, except Medhavi^ 
not even mentioned or quoted elsewhere in Sanskrit literature, he never once 
refers to Kalidasa, or criticises or quotes from his works. This would be 
inexplicable if Bhamaha came after the famous poet. So Bhamaha preceded 
Kalidasa and this is confirmed by the fact that in Megha 5, Kalidasa is obvi- 
ously defending himself from the possibility of Bhamaha being-quoted as an 
authority against him for making a cloud a messenger, by saying that lovers 
feeling the keen pangs of separation from their beloved become mad as it 
were and unable to discriminate between animate and inanimate objects. 
This defence comes within the saving clause provided by Bhamaha who says 
‘ It is against reason to choose for messengers such objects as cloud, wind, bee, 
pigeon, ruddy goose and parrot which ‘are either mute or make only indistinct 
noises, and are always migratory. Only in the case of infatuated men is such 
a thing allowed ’ ( i II 

3Tg^5q%. L 42-4). On the other hand, Bhamaha reviews 
- the plot of the Pratignanafiha in its entirety and subjects it to criticism in 
illustrating Nyayavirodha (IV. 40-7). Moreover, 

in this passage is obviously a quotation from Pmtigna, p. 13 ( WTR 

U’R'Tm' ^fR^: i) onlj.^ versified. The name itself of the Natika is not 
mentioned by Bhamaha, probably because it was well known in his days. So 
Bhamaha came between Bhasa and Kalidasa. Bhamaha also refers to Kanada 
of the Vaiseshika Darsana ( V. 17). “ Vatsyayana 

(350 A.D.) uses fhe Darsana. There is a very striking coincidence between the 
phraseology of the proofs of the existence of the Atman in the Vaiseshika 
(III. 2-4 Rf^TTR) and the (I. 1-10 

RTR 3TTRRT#f? ^ ). Gotama in his phrase seems to refer 

to the existence of the Vaiseshika school. Kanada makes a distinct advance 
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in defining the logical process, for he enumerates (IX. 2-1 ; cf. III. 1 — 9) four 
forms of real relationship corresponding with the logical relationship of reason 
and consequent i.e., causality, simple connection, opposition and inherence 

). The truth is that the two systems grew up on 
parallel lines, and when established as systems by successful disquisitions in 
public, were redacted with reference to each other.” (J.R,A.S. 19d4, p. 
1093). So the Vaiseshikadarsana was composed at the same time as the 
Nyayadarsana ix., 300 A.D. So Bhamaha is not earlier than 350 A.D. 
On the other hand, the Agmpumna (500 A.D.) quotes Bhamaha (11. 21 and 79). 
Thus Kalidasa who refers to Bhamaha’s criticism is not earlier than 400 A.D. 

Dingnaga. — In commenting upon Megha. 14, Mallinatha says Kalidasa aims 
a side thrust at his rival Dingnagacharya in this verse, which may therefore ad- 
mit of the following interpretation : ‘ Vindicated by thy fellow disciple, the poet 
Nichula, rise from this place, O nurse, to thy heaven of invention, holding up thy 
head, and avoiding in thy course the faults indicated by thy opponent Dingna- 
gacharya, while thy flight is admired by good poets and fair women who 
wonder if the genius of the mighty Dingnaga would be eclipsed by thee’. 
He adds that the Sahdarnava recognises Nichula as the name of a poet 
( ) Dakshinavarta, a predecessor of Mallinatha 

( cTWr 1 ^ ^ ii) Mallinatha’s in- 

troduction to his commentary on the Raghu, commenting on the same 
sloka, says that Dingnagacharya pointed out that Kalidasa was a plagiarist 
(k^ ^tt ^ irh' k ). Thus 

there was a reliable tradition that Kalidasa and Dingnaga (the author of 
Pramanasamucchaya) were contemporaries. It is now admitted that Ding- 
naga flourished in the 5th century A.D. {Smithy p. 329 ; hid. Ant, 1912, p. 267). 
It is also proved by the fact that the Tibetans represent Dingnaga as a disciple 
of Vasubandhu (J.A.S.B. 1905, p. 227). Chinese literary tradition uniformly 
places Harivarman and Vasubandhu in the ninth century after Buddha, f.e., 
in 320 to 420 A.D. Harivarman’s great work was translated into Chinese by 
Kumarajiva (383 to 412 A.D.). Vasubandhu’s Scitci Scistvci and Bodhichittot'- 
padanaSastm were translated in 404 A.D. by Kumarajiva, who also wrote a 
life of Vasubandhu not now extant. The Yogaclianja Bhumi Sastm of 
Asanga, the elder brother of Vasubandhu, was translated by Dharmaraksha in 
414 to 421 A.D. So Asanga, Vasubandhu and Harivarman were already 
authors of repute in the latter half of the fourth century A.D, Paramartha 
(499„569 A.D.), writing after 546 A.D., says that Vikramaditya of Ayodhya 
placed his crown prince Baladitya under Vasubandhu, that when Baladit^a 
became king, he invited Vasubandhu to Ayodhya where the latter died when 
eighty years old, and that Vasurata, a Brahman grammarian, attacked Vasu^* 
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bandhu in the latter’s old age and after Baladitya’s accession. In Vakya- 
padiya II, 489, Bhartrihari (died 651 A.D.) says the study of grammar was 
revived by Chandracharya and others 3^:). Punyaraja 

in his commentary thereon says ‘ others ’ included Vasurata, thereby indi- 
cating that Chandracharya and Vasurata were conteniporaries 

). Since Chandracharya or Chandragomin, in illustrating 
the use of the imperfect tense for an event, universally known, which occurred 
in the past but within the author’s lifetime though not under his own eye, says 
^ The Gupta defeated the Huns’ Vritti on Sutra L 2. 81 Chari- 

dmvyakarana)i Vasurata was certainly living in 453 A.D., before which date 
Skandagupta defeated the invading Huns, as recorded in the undated Bhitari 
stone pillar inscription and in the Junagadh Rock inscription dated Gupta 
136 — 455 A.D. cr i 

G.J., p. 52). So Vasubandhu lived before 455 A.D, Hiuen 
Thsang (629 — 645 A.D.) sa3’s Vasubandhu was the contemporary of Vikra- 
maditya of Sravasti (which was already in ruins when Fa Hian visited it in 410 
A.D. Smithy p. 299), and died in Ayodhya when he was eighty years old, 
Watters I. 211-2 and 359. Obviously therefore Vikramaditya of Ayodhya 
(Paramartha) and Vikramaditya of Sravasti (Hiuen Thsang) were identical, and 
he was ruling before 410 A.D., and had a son named Baladitya who succeeded 
him. Vamana (850 A.D.) in illustrating ‘ allusion ’ quotes a verse of Vasu- 
bandhu addressed to a contemporary king, the young son of Chandragupta 
and ^ lustrous as the moon ’ and adds that Vasubandhu aspired to become that 
king’s minister wh J KCTT 

II mm: So the Chan, 

dragupta of Vamana is identical with Vikramaditya of Ayodhya and Sravasti, 
since they were both fathers of Vasubandhu’s patron. In the fourth and fifth 
centuries A.D., there is only one Chandragupta (II) who was also a Vikra- 
maditya and he ruled from 370 to 413 A.D. (Smith, p. 327) over ^both 
Ayodhj^a and Sravasti and was ruling before Fa Hian visited Sravasti in 410 
A.D. So ‘ Baladitya ’ was a Buddhist title of Kumaragupta, as the other- 
wise unknown ‘Siladitya ’ was, according to Hiuen Thsang, a title of Srittarsha 
(606 — 647 A.D.). Since Vasubandhu died after Baladitya’s accession (413 
A.D.), he died about 420 A.D, when eighty years old and therefore lived from 
340 to 420 A.D., and this fits in with his younger contemporary Vasurata 
living in 455 A.D. Thus Vasubandhu’s disciple Dingnaga and his contem- 
porary Kalidasa lived in 400—450 A.D. 

The Brihatkatha.— Bana and Dandin mention the Brihatkatha. The 
Dasarupaka (1000 A.D.) says (p. 120) that it w’^as the source of the Mudrarak^ 
shasa ( ). Itsing, the Chimese pilgrim to India (673- 
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695 A.D.) says Bhartrihari died in 651 A.D. Bhartrihari, a mere compiler, 
quotes the slokas (IL 17 and 18) of the Miidmrakshasa in his Nitisa f aka. In 
Mudrarakshasa VII, the conduct of Chandanadasa in sacrificing his life for his 
friend Rakshasa, is said to have transcended the nobility of even the Buddhas 
(VII. 5). This is not merely a tolerance of Buddhism but a positive compli- 
ment to it, and Visakhadatta himself, as is evident from his play, was not a 
Buddhist. In the eighth and ninth centuries A.D., Buddhism had become 
so corrupt as to be viewed with intense aversion e.g., in Subandhu’s Vasava- 
datta. The latest work that speaks at all tolerantly of Buddhism is the 
Malatimadhava of Bhavabhuti (700-750 A.D.). In Hiuen Thsang’s time, it 
was flourishing only where it was supported by powerful kings. And since Sri 
Harsha strongly favoured Buddhism, Nagananda, his work, and Kadambarl, 
the work of his protege Bana, speak in favourable terms of Buddhism. But 
otherwise even in the beginning of the seventh century A.D., Buddhism had 
become an object of popular ridicule. The Pallava Mahendravarman. I (600- 
625 A.D. Smith, p. 472) in his Mattavilasaprahasana (published in the Triv. 
Skt. Series) represents the Buddhist monks as saying ‘ Ah, ! our most 
merciful Lord Buddha has favoured our Sangha by prescribing such conduct 
as life in mansions, sleep on luxurious beds, food in the forenoon, delicious 
drinks in the afternoon, betel with spices, and fine dress. Why has he then 
failed to prescribe the company of women, and the drinking of wine ? But 
it is impossible that He, the Omniscient One, should have forgotten to do so.' 
So I think these malicious elders, who have lost their joy in life, being jealous 
of us young people, must have suppressed those passages in our scriptures 
which prescribe the company of women, and the drinking of wine. Where 
then can I recover texts that have not thus been tampered with ? By dis- 
covering and publishing the complete sayings of Buddha, I will be doing the 
Sangha a good turn.’ And yet this Buddhist monk has been represented as a 
simple, inoffensive and kindly person. So this shows that in 600 A.D., not 
only were the Buddhists leading a sensual life, but Buddhism itself had so far 
degenerated as to make the Buddhist monks think their practices were in. 
strict accordance with the true teachings of Buddha. So the Mudrarakshasa 
dates before 600 A.D. In two MSS. of the play, the Bharatavakya reads 
Avantivannan in place of Chaiidragupta, Avantivarman was the name of a 
king of Kashmir (855-884 A.D.), but that province is too far from the provin- 
ces to which the MSS. belong and too little connected with them to allow of 
the identification of Avantivarman with that king. There was another Avanti- 
varman the Mankhari king of Behar {Smith, p. 312), and, if our author was a 
native of Behar, as is likely from his choice of Maghada as the seat of the 
play, it is probable that the play was written in the reign of Avantivarman (one 
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of whose coins dates Gupta 250-569 A.D., J.R.A.S, 1906, p. 850) and so his 
name came to be substituted for that of Chandragupta. The Miidra mentions 
Kaliyuga in VII. 5, and the Huns as wild Indian tribes (i.e, after 528 A.D.) 
in V. 11. The Brihatkatha^ therefore, is not later than 550 A.D. The 
Tantrakhyayika, the original of the Panchatantra which was translated into 
Pehlevi for Khusru Anushirwan of Persia (531-579^A.D.) clearly indicates that 
the sloka common to it, the Miidm (IV. 13), and the Brihatkatha {Katha- 
saritsagam 60. 118) is a quotation, and since the Mudra is based upon the 
Brihatkatha^ the Brihatkatha was the original source of the sloka. So the 
Brihatkatha preceded the Tantrakhyayika and is therefore not later than 
500 A.D. A copperplate of the Ganga Durvinita calls him 
(Hebbur plates, Epi. Car. XII. Tumkur 23) f.e., the author of a Sanskrit 
rendering of the Brihatkatha. The Ganga plates place his accession in 
482 A.D., and his Gummareddipura plates date the fortieth year (Mysore 
Report for 1912). So he ruled from 482 to 522 A.D. and the Brihatkatha 
is not later than 500 A.D. On the other hand, the Brihatkatha narrates 
miraculous legends about Satavahana and Nagarjuna referring to the events 
as having taken’place formerly ( 5 ^ ) and mentions Turushkas {i.e., Kushans), 
and Hunas (not known in India before 420 A.D.) 

Katha 20, p. 84). Bhamaha was not aware of its existence. Kalidasa places 
the legends about Udayana only in^the mouths of old village folk {Megha 30). 
The Brihatkatha distinguishes Pradyota (whom it makes king of Magadha) 
from Mahasena, king of Ujjain, and Gopalaka from Palaka, while Kalidasa 
and Bhasa identified Pradyota with Mahasena, the father of Vasavadatta, 
and made Gopalaka and Palaka into one person Gopalabalaka {Megha. 32 ; 
Svapna, pp. 20 and 69). And in describing Udayana’s digvijaya, the Brihat- 
katha follows Raghu’s digvijaya so closely even to the defeating of the Huns 
and Persians as to suggest conscious imitation. So the Brihatkatha was 
composed after the time of Kalidasa, who therefore is not later than 450 A.D. 

Bana. — Bana describes himself as a Court poet of Sri Harsha (606-647 
A.D.) in his Harshacharita. In his introduction to it, he describes previous 
poets and poems in the order : — Vyasa's Bharata, V asavadatta^ Bhattara- 
harichandra, Satavahana’s Kosa, Pravarasena’s Setiikavya, Bhasa’s dramas, 
Kalidasa, and the Brihatkatha. Bana is not mentioning them in order of 
merit, for then he would have mentioned Bhasa and Kalidasa immediately 
after Vyasa. So he mentions them in their chronological order ; and that 
would be the order that naturally suggests itself. After mentioning the 
Bharata as the ideal poem (stanza 9), he praises the authors of spontaneous 
narrative poems i.e., Akhyayikas (^^5| 1 ^ I 

11 11. 10), and follows it immediately with the men- 
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tion of Vasavadatfa which curbed the pride of poets 

11) thereby indicating that it is aiiakhyayika, the one mentioned by Patanjali 
3PT I qh’IitiH I. Mahahhotsliya, 

IV. 3. 87 ; 3rnFni%^ IV. 2. 60) and not the prose katha of Suban- 

dhu who, mentioning Udyotakara and Dharmakirti, dates after 650 A.D. 
If Bana had Subandhu in mind, he would have mentioned his name as he 
mentions the names of all other poets, except the unknown author of the 
Brihatkatha which was later on attributed to Gunadhya. Even Dandin does 
not refer to the author of the Brihatkatha by name. So Bana did not know 
the name of the author of Vasavadafta also. Then, after referring to Bhattara 
Harichandra, he mentions the Kosa of gemlike good sayings by Satavahana 
( 13), evidently an Andhra king of the first or the second 
century A.D. Then he mentions in order Pravarasena (14), Bhasa (15), Kali- 
dasa ( f^hcTTg IT ^ I 16) and the 

Brihatkatha (17). This supports our chronological order of Bhasa, Kalidasa 
and the Brihatkatha and shows that these were all later than Satavahana 
(first or second century A.D.). 

The Evolution of the Avataras. — The Rigveda gives no hint of the 
theory of the Avataras. It no doubt says ‘ Thus did Vishnu traverse. Thrice 
did he plant his foot. In the dust of his footsteps, the world was immersed. 
Vishnu advanced three steps.’ {Bv. I. 22. 17-8). But Vishnu is not men- 
tioned as a dwarf, the son of Kasyapa, or as an incarnation, nor is he related 
to Bali, the Asura whose pride Vamana is said to have curbed. Even Yaska 
(XII. 19) knows nothing of that incarnation. ‘A God Krishna is referred to 
in the Rigveda as the foe of Indra. “The fleet Krishna lived on the banks 
of the Amsumati (Jumna) with ten thousand troops. Indra of his own 
wisdom became cognizant of this loud yelling chief. He destroyed the maraud- 
ing host for the benefit of the Arya men ” (Rv. VIII. 85. 13-5). Indra with 
Rijisva, son of Vidathi, killed the pregnant wives of Krishna (Rv. I. 101. 1, 
II. 20-7). Indra smote fifty thousand Krishnas as old age destroys the body 
{Rv. IV. 16-13). Krishna never had met a rival till Indra was born -(Rv. VIII. 
85-16). The Puranas describe a conflict between Indra and Krishna in vhich 
Krishna put an end to the worship of Indra on the banks of this very Jumna 
among the tribes that lived in the woods near the river. The phrase fleet 
Krishna vividly brings home to us that he was from early times the god of 
wandering pastoral tribes probably called the ‘ Vrishnis ’ (P. T. Srinivasa Iyen- 
gar’s Life ill Ancient India). So even in the Vedic age there w'as a God 
Krishna but he was not an Aryan God. It is this Krishna that is said 
to have slain the giant Kesi in the Atharva Samhita \ and from this alone 
it appears that his worship was older than that of Indra. The Satapatha 
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Brahmana gives the rudiments of the later Fish, Tortoise, Boar and Dwarf 
incarnations. It gives an account of the saving of Manu by a fish in the Deluge 
but does not say who the fish is and does not connect it with Vishnu 
or his incarnations. It says (VI. 1 and VII. 5) that when Prajapati desired 
to create the earth from the waters, he compressed the earth till then an 
eggshell and threw it into water. The juice which flowed therefrom became 
a tortoise and the earth dissolved itself all over the water. Prajapati then 
toiled and brought forth all matter. The lower shell of the tortoise is 
this world, the upper shell the sky, and what is between the air. A boar 
called Emusha raised the earth up and became its Prajapati. The 
gods and asuras once contended for superiority (I. 2). The gods were 
worsted, and the asuras got possession of the world and were beginning to 
divide it when the gods with Vishnu a dwarf at their head went to the asuras 
and asked for a share. The asuras agreed to give as much as Vishnu would 
lie upon. The gods then enclosed Vishnu on three sides with Gaj^atri, 
Jagati and Trishtubh metres and on the fourth with Agni and went on 
worshipping and toiling till they obtained the whole earth. These accounts 
differ much from the Pouranik one. Vishnu is himself said to be a Dwarf, 
and neither the Tortoise, Boar, nor Dwarf is said to be an incarnation. The 
Kaushifaki Brahmana refers to a Krishna Devakiputra (not the God Krishna) 
as the disciple of Rishi Ghore. The Cchandogya Upanishad (III. 17-6) 
mentions him as a teacher of Vedanta and tells us he learnt from his teacher 
Ghora Angirasa that sacrifice may be performed without objective means, that 
moral qualities are its real signs, and that the worship of the sun as the God 
of gods leads us to the highest light. He then founded a religious system 
of monotheism called the Satvata, Bhagavata or Pancharatra, God being on 
his system simply called Bhagavan. His religion was at first confined among 
his own clan the Yadavas or the Vrishnis. But as time w^ent on, his teaching 
spread wide, and he was himself identified with the God Bhagavan he taught, 
and the doctrine of Bhakti was added to it. Dhritarashtra Vaichitravirya is 
mentioned in the KathaJm Samhita, the Kauravya King Parikshit in the 
Atharvan and Janamejaya Parikshita in the Brahniaiias, Krishna Devaki- 
putra Vasudeva was born in the same epoch as these ix., at the time of the 
composition of the late Samhitas and the Brahmanas, but before the Upa- 
nishads, before the development of the Sankhya and the Vedanta. The 
orthodox condemn the Pancharatra as unvedic. Kurnarila {Tantravartika, 
pp. 194 and 165. Trans. Jha) refers to Krishna** as a great lawgiver and as an 
example of righteous conduct and quotes Gita IV. 11 as authoritative but he 
includes the Pancharatra among systems such as the Bauddha, Sankhya, 
Yoga, Pasupata and Nirgrantha that are opposed to the Veda. Sankara, who 
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in his introduction to his Gita Bhashya calls the Gita the essence of all Vedas, 
( I f ^ ) proves the unvedic character of the Pancharatra in his 

Sutra Bhashya (II. 2. 45). This shows that the system founded by Krishna 
was at first only the religion of a sect. The identification of Vasudeva with 
Bhagavan was complete already in the time of Panini who, in his Sutra 
(IV. 3-98), places Vasudeva before Arjuna though the latter is the 
shorter word, because he is an object of reverence and includes Vasudeva in 
this Sutra instead of in the following one (IV. 3-99) which provides that ^ 
should be added to the names of famous Kshattriyas when they are objects of 
veneration, because he is not merely a Kshattriya, but a god. This is the in- 
terpretation of the Mahabhashya and the Kasikavntti, In 300 B.C. we 
find that Kautilya mentions Krishna and Sankarshana among the Gods (pp. 
401, 419), but does not identify either with Vishnu. And Megasthenes (300 
B.C.) says that Hercules (^Harikulesa— -Balarama) was worshipped by the 
Saurasenis of Mathura, had numerous progeny and wives, was the god of the 
plains, had a club and a lion’s skin, and was feared by the Hindus. All this 
applies to Balarama who, like Hercules, performed in childhood many 
miraculous feats and lived in exile for twelve years among the cowherds. 
The Suttapitaka compiled in Asoka’s time (250 B.C.) mentions Vasudeva and 
Balarama as deities of specific sects and calls Krishna an Asura or Mara 
which indicates that he was a Hindu God. But still he is not identified with 
Vishnu. The Gita refers to Vasudeva as the Bhagavan, reconciles the San- 
khya, the Vedanta and the Pancharatra doctrine of Bhakti and prepares the 
way for the identification of Vasudeva with Vishnu by sajdng Vasudeva is 
‘ Vishnu among the Adityas’ (X. 21). So the Gita dates after 250 B.C., but 
before 200 B.C. when a Ghasundi inscription speaks of a puja stonewall for 
worship of Bhagavan, Sankarshana and Vasudeva (Ltider’s List of Brahini 
Inscription^ No. 6) and when the Taittiriya Aranyaka (X. 1-6) hardly later than 
the third century B.C. (J.jR.A.S. 1908, p. 171-n) identifies Narayana, Vasudeva 
and Vishnu. In 170 B.C. {Smith p, 242) Heliodorus, son of Dion, ambassador 
of Antalcidas to Bhagabhadra, a native king of Mathura, in his fourteenth year, 
and a Bhagavata erects a Garudadvaja (the Besnagar column) to Vasudeva, God 
of Gods’, thus identifying him with Vishnu whose vehicle was Garuda {LUder's 
List, No. 669). In 150 B.C., Patanjali discussing Panini IV. 3-98 says that 
‘ Vasudeva ’ is a ‘ Samgna ’ of the ' Bhagavan notices a verse which men- 
tions temples to Balarama and Kesava (II. 2-34), refers to Krishna’s killing 
his uncle Kamsa (^srpr ^ III. 2, 111; II. 3-36), 

and refers to the enacting of the plays Kamsavadha and Balibandha (III. 1- 
26) which shows that in 150 B.C., besides the Krishna incarnation, the Hindus 
knew the Vamana incarnation also which they evolved by correcting Vishnu 
6 
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Trivikrama and Vishnu the dwarf with the story of the binding of Bali. Then 
the Aniigita which recapitulates the Gita (250-200 B.C.) makes no allusion, 
in mentioning the story of Parasuraraa, to his being an incarnation or to his 
encounter with Rama. On the advice of the Pitris, he abandons the slaugh- 
ter of Kshatriyas and resorting to penance achieves emancipation. The 
Avadana Sataka, translated into Chinese in 200-250 A.D., mentions Rama as 
a God Bibl. Buddhica III. Vol. I, p. 195), but not as an incarnation 

of Vishnu. Amara who gives many synonyms for Krishna Devakiputra 
Vasudeva whom he identifies with Vishnu, Narayana, Govinda (the pastoral 
God Krishna of the Rigveda), and Trivikrama, the foe of Bali j 

)'and for Balarama 

whom he identifies with Sankarshana ) omits 

all mention of Rama. So he knew only the Krishna and the Vamana incarna- 


tions. Amara refers to Turushkas {i,e. Kushans), ‘ Tathagata ’ as a name for 
Buddha (not found in the Bharaut and Sanchi topes 250 B.C.), planets, rasis, 
and the system of Yugas and Manvantaras ( R g; i 

wr sffT: II; ^ % g 

mm: ii 5 T^^Rt g^TRr^HfRiTrm; i ), 

So Amara is not earlier than 200 A.D. A correct explanation of ‘ Jatra ’ 
( = neck) is found in Susmta, Charaka, and even Vaghhata. But, misled by 
Vagbhata’s identification of the ‘ Amsa ’ with the peak of the shoulder, Ama- 
rasimha attaches to ^ Jatur ’ the wrong meaning ‘ collarbone’. Since Vagbhata 
is not earlier than 250 A.D., Amara dates 300 A.D., or after. A reference 
to Ainamkosa is found in the Amoghavritti written in Saka 789-867 A.D. 
Jinendrabuddhi (8th cent. A:D.) quotes the words of 


Amarasimha in his Kasikavivarana panchika. In Dandin’s Kavyadarsa 

3^n%T: \ ( appear to have been suggested by Amara’s 

?rp% ...^rsqr^Trr: HTwr.-i i 

Ainarakosa was translated into Chinese by Guna- 


rata of Ujjain in the 6th cent. A.D. (Max Muller’s India, 1st Ed., p. 328), 
Sasvata, a fuller work than Amara’s ‘ Nanarthavarga’ agrees with ’the latter 
it^ some places word for word e. g. arg and 3Tg«r==^; Amara says ^riflrsq' means 
while Katya and Mala say that snmzq-. means 3TT%m: Kshirasvamin 


adds that for this verj reason Sasvata gives both the meanings ^ 

So Amara lived before Sasvata which in its last words says 
It was composed in consultation with Varaha (died 587 A.D.) ( 

TO%»T R vrtnfrr i qrrgw h). Amara’s 
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W 1 is a rendering of Panini's and not 

of Chanda’s simpler and more intelligible sntra I. 

Kshirasvamin commenting on the word says 3 ^ 

T?5r - W\ (Oka. Ed,, p. 40), and when explaining says 

WR?fR“ 1 fftr (p, 161 j. So Amara lived 

before the composition of the Ghandravyakarana in 455 A.D. Amarasimha, 
though a Buddhist, had strong leanings towards Sankhya philosophy as is 
evident from his words ^TTc^TT srfffh'rferqt i. This philosophy was 

revised by Vindyavasin, the rival of Buddhamitra and his pupil Vasubandhn 
(340-420 A.D.). Paramartha (499-569 A.D.) says Buddhamitra was defeated 
by Vindyavasa who, however, died after Baladitya’s accession in 413 A.D., 
but before Vasubandhu could make amends for his teacher’s discomfiture. 
Amarasimha says i,e, ^ i 

is one of the senses of the word Gandharva. Kumarila 

Bhatta in his Slokavartika says the existence of is rejected by 

Vindyavasin ( i ll). 

So Amara lived before 350 A.D. i.e., in 300 A.D. Bhasa (350 A.D.) knows, 
besides the Krishna and Vamana incarnations, only the Rama incarnation. 
He says that God was known in the Krita Yuga as Narayana, in the Treta as 
Vishnu Trivikrama (since the Vamaria incarnation is supposed to have taken 
place at the close of the Krita Yuga), in the Dvaparaas Rama (since the Rama 
incarnation came at the close of the Treta), and in the Kali as Damodara i.e., 
Hari born among the Vrishnis (since the Krishna incarnation came at the close 
of the Dvapara) {Balacharita I. 1 and 2). Our date for Bhasa is confirmed 
by the reference to the four yugas in these slokas. The present Raviayana 
(350 A.D.) indicates another stage in the evolution of the story of Parasu- 
rama in that it mentions his encounter with Rama, and both in it and the 
Ramopakhyana of the Mahabharata, Rama appears as an incarnation of 
Vishnu. In the original Bamayana, Rama was not regarded as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu. Valmiki asks Narada to name the greatest and best of men. 
Narada then describes Rama and his history down to his attaining Brahma^ 
loka (not, as we should expect, Vaikuntha, the world of Vishnu). In this 
narrative no reference is made to Rama’s identity with Vishnu. On the 
contrary, it is said that 'he was equal in valour to Vishnu (I. 1. 18), thereby 
indicating that he was not yet recognised as Vishnu. When Kabandha’s body 
was placed on a pyre, a beautiful being rose out of it in the sky and 
advised Rama to visit on his way to Sugriva’s place the Sramani named Savari. 
‘ 0 Rama, seeing you who is worthy of being saluted by all creatures and 
who is like a god, Savari, who is ever devoted to her pious duties, will go to 
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heaven’ (III. 73-27). If the poet who wrote this recognised Rama to be an 
incarnation of Vishnu, he could not have resisted the temptation of referring 
to that fact here. Again, when Rama and Lakshmana reached the hermitage 
of Savari, she welcomed Rama in a speech where she called him ‘ foremost 
among gods,’ ‘ bull among men,’ and ‘ tiger among men’ (III. 74. 12 and 18). 
This shows Rama was considered as the best of men and even of gods, but was 
not yet identified with Vishnu, though, as the fruit of seeing him, Savari is 
sure that she will attain imperishable worlds (III. 74. 13). When the gods 
asked Rama why, though he was the creator of the worlds, and omniscient, 
he forgot himself and refused to take back Sita like an ordinary man, Rama 
inquired in reply ' I think myself to be a man named Rama, son of Dasaratha. 
Tell me, O Bhagavan, who and whence I am’ (VL 117-11). Brahma told 
him in reply that he was Narayana, Vishnu, Krishna, Vamana, Varaha and 
Bhagavan. (VI. 117. 13-27). This indicates that there was a time 
when Rama was not recognised as an incarnation of Vishnu. Yet the 
next canto opens thus ‘ Hearing this auspicious speech of Brahma, Agni 
sprang up with Vaidehi on his lap’ (VI. 118-1) and Agni then speaks 
to Rama in a quite different tone. He . does not refer to the fact that 
Sita was the incarnation of Lakshmi as Brahma is reported to have said 
(VL 117. 27). He only says Sita is chaste and requests Rama to take her 
back without scruple (VI. 118. 5-10). In the abstract of the epic given in 
Book I, canto I, the episode of Sita’s entering the fire and Rama’s recognition 
of her innocence on the testimony of Agni is referred to, but nothing 
is said about the intervention of Brahma or the very important 
revelation made by him (I. 1. 81-3). Besides, in Brahma’s speech which is 
said to have taken place in the Treta, the Krishna incarnation which was to 
have taken place only at the close of the Dvapara is already referred to. 
Thus VI. 117 is a clear interpolation ; but belonging to the present Ramayana^ 
is earlier than Kalidasa and indicates that in its time the Pancharatra God 
Bhagavan was identified with Narayana and Vishnu, and that the Krishna, 
Vamana ue,, Dwarf, Rama, and Varaha i.e., Boar incarnations were known. 
Since Bhasa was unaware of the Boar incarnation which was evolved by 
assimilating the boar Emusha of the Satapatha Brahmana with Vishnu, the 
present Ramayana is later than Bhasa (350 A.D.) and belongs to the latter 
half of the 4th century A.D. Kalidasa identifies Rama, Vamana and Varaha 
through Vishnu of whom they were incarnations. {Raghti XL 22 ; XV. 103, 
XVL 82, XVIII. 25, and XVII 56). He also identifies the pastoral God 
Krishna of the Rigveda with Vishnu and refers to the Dwarf incarnation in 
his Meghaduta (15 and 59). He has many references relating to the Krishna 
incarnation, to Jumna and Mathura {Raghu VL 48), Kaliya and Yamuna 
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{RaghttVl, A9), Krishna with his Kaustubha {RaghuVl, 49), Brindavana 
and Chaitraratha {Raghu VI. 50), and Govardhana [Raghti VL 51). He thus 
knows the same incarnations as the present Bamayana^ but indicates a 
further stage in the evolution of Parasurama’s story when he refers to the 
sage as having recovered land from the ocean, an episode unknown even to 
the present Ramayana {Raghu IV. 53, 58). Lastly the Mahahharata and 
the Pur anas ^ by adding Parasurama also as an avatara, by assimilating the 
fish and the tortoise of the Satapafha Brahmana with Vishnu, and by invent- 
ing three new incarnations, the Man-lion, Buddha and Kalki, made up the figure 
10, which is the present number of incarnations ( 

I ^ il. Maha, XIL 348-2). The reading 

in the text is no doubt but the detailed description of the in- 

carnations that immediately follows this Sloka (slokas 3 to 54) clearly sup- 
ports our corrected reading. This Pauranik list of incarnations seems to be 
based on the scientific idea of evolution from the fish that lives only in water 
through the tortoise which lives both in water and on land, the boar which 
lives on land alone, the man-lion which is a higher species of animal and a 
lower species of man, the Dwarf who is the rudimentary man, Rama of the 
axe who represents the man of uncontrolled passions and an age when the 
functions of warrior and priest had not yet been partitioned, Rama son of 
Dasaratha the model of all human relations as son, husband, brother, friend 
and king, Krishna the liberated man who is a law unto himself, and Buddha 
the man who will not seek salvation so long as there is a single soul suffering 
on earth and the type of selflessness and service, to Kalki the man who has 
become God and the master of all nature. But when there was a reaction 
against Buddhism, some Puranas explained that the purpose of the Buddha 
incarnation was to delude all sinners and lead them astray. This action 
attributed to God seeming to other Puranas positively wicked and unworthy 
they substituted Balarama in place of the obnoxious Buddha. Then to 
account for Balarama (who, like Rama’s brother Lakshmana, was regarded 
only as the incarnation of Sesha or Sankarshana) being made an incarnation 
of Vishnu a story was interpolated into the Mahahharata that Balarama and 
Krishna were born from two hairs of Narayana {Malta I. 214. 32-3). Thus 
the history of the evolution of the Avataras which was completed in the 
time of the present Mahahharata and the Puranas (500 A.D.) also supports 
our general chronological position. 

The political conditions in the times of Kalidasa. — Sunanda takes In- 
dumati at her Svayamvara first to the king of Magadha {Raghu Y 1-20), though 
in the time of Raghu, the Kosala king ought to have been first. Kalidasa 
makes Dilipa’s wife Sudakshina, and Dasaratha’s wife Sumitra, princesses 
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of Magadha, though there is no • reference to the fact in the Ramayana 
{Ragha L 31; IX>17). A Magadha king is made the contemporary of Aja 
and a fellow suitor for Indumati’s hand (VI. 21). He is also said to be the 
lord of Pushpapura i,e.^ Pataliputra (VI. 24). But the Magadha kingdom 
was not in existence earlier than ten generations before the Bharata war. 
{Pargiter, p. 13). Even Rama, Aja’s grandson, preceded the Bharata war by 
more than thirty generations. Pataliputra was not built before 438 B.C. 
Moreover, Raghu is made to conquer the Huns unknown to Hindus before 
420 A.D., though there is no mention of the Huns in the Raincbycina. So 
Kalidasa’s political references are contemporary, and not historical. And the 
frequent references to the Maghadas shows they were powerful in Kalidasa’s 
time. Since Kalidasa omits to say Raghu conquered Maghada, they must 
have been universal sovereigns of India and his patrons. In RaghuVl^ Sunan- 
da takes Indumati first to the Maghada king, of whom Sunanda is made to 
say ‘ let there be a thousand kings. The earth is possessed of a lord in him 
alone’ (22). Indumati 'looked at him awhile’ (25) and bows to him alone 
of all the kings (25). Maghada was powerful down to 27 B.C. and again 
only from 320 to 500 A.D. after which the Huns invaded India and broke 
the power of the Maghada king. Then Sunanda takes Indumati to the Arga 
king (27). Raghu omits to conquer the Arga king also. The Argas were 
never powerful and attaiiied importance only when a branch of the Guptas 
ruled them. Sasanka, a king of Arga, was a Narendra Gupta {Smithy p. 346). 

This places Kalidasa only in 320 to 500 A.D. Indumati is next taken to the 
Malva Icing (32) 'who lights up the faces of his kind men with joy. and de- 
stroys his enemies by valour as the sun makes the lotuses bloom and dries up 
the mud with his heat ’ (36), who is 'young’ (35) and a 'rising moon’ (31). 

Raghu after conquering the Aparantas (i.e., Konkan) goes by the land route 
through Malva and Gujrat to Sindh to conquer the Parasikas and yet meets 
no enemy on the way (IV. 59-60). From 58 B.C. to 390 A.D., Gujrat and 
Malva were successively under Nahapana and his successors, Gautamiputra 
and his son Pulumayi, and Rudradaman and his descendants. If Kalidasa 
had lived in this period, Raghu should have met and conquered these on his 
way to Sindh, but Kalidasa makes no mention at all of the Sakas or the 
Andhras. So he is not earlier than 390 A.D. Nor could he have been later 
than 500 A.D., when the Hun Toramana became ruler of Malva, and the 
Huns retained Malva till 528 A.D., when Yasodhaman defeated them and 
recovered it. But after 530 A.D. Gujrat was absorbed by Khusru Anushir- ^ 
wan. Between 390 and 500 A.D., Malva and Gujrat were under an imperial 
Gupta viceroy, and Kalidasa could well have omitted to say that Raghu 
defeated him. Kalidasa’s references to the Malva king point to Skandagupta 
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who was young in his father’s lifetime, ruling at Ujjain as Kumaragupta’s 
viceroy and who, by defeating the Pushyamitras in 450 A.D., and restoring the 
tottering fortunes of his family {Smith, p, 308) might be said to be ^ rising into 
prominence like a moon’, to have ‘ lighted up the faces of his kinsmen (the 
Guptas of Magadha and Arga) with joy ’ and to have ' destroyed his enemies 
by his valour This inference places the Raghiivamsa between 450 A.D. 
and 455 A.D,, when Skandagupta himself became King of Magadha. So 
Kalidasa’s contemporary in Magadha was Kumaragupta (413 to 455 A.D.) and 
he might well be referred to as, of all Kings, ‘ a performer of sacrifices’ (VI. 
23), for during the reign of Kumaragupta the empire gained additions and 
Kumara celebrated the horse sacrifice as an assertion of his paramount sov- 
ereignty {Smith, p. 299). Out of a total of 120 slokas in Meghadiita, Kalidasa 
devotes 27 (the 23rd to the 49th) to Malva and' of these 12 (30th to 41st) to 
the description of Ujjain and its Mahakala temple alone. He compares 
Ujjain to a ‘shining bit of heaven’ (30), makes the cloud go out of its way to 
see Ujjain that it may not miss the sight of the women of Ujjain unmatched 
for beauty (27). He goes out of his way to say that Satrughna placed his son 
Subahu in charge of Vidisa, the Capital of Eastern Malva (XV. 36). These 
show that he was a native and lover of Malva, That Kalidasa had Skanda- 
gupta in mind when he referred to the Malva King is made probable by his 
choice of the title Vikramorvasiyam for one of his plays. Panini’s rule IV, 
3-88 requires that should be affixed to dvanda compounds only. But there 
is no reason to suppose that Vikrama was a name of Pururavas. So we infer 
that even at the risk of breaking a rule of Panini, Kalidasa means us to explain 
it as fwPT etc., that he may have an opportunity of indicating to 

us his patron Skandagupta Vikramaditya. This confirms the tradition which 
associates Kalidasa with Vikramaditya King of Ujjain. The names Kauisa 
{Raghii V. 1) and Virasena (Dharinis’ step-brother and Governor of the 
frontier fort on the Narmada, WT ^ i ^ W 

wPrt: Mai. I) may have been suggested by the name of Virasena 
a Kautsa connected with Chandragupta 11. After defeating and restoring 
his kingdom to the Kalinga king, Raghu turned south and went straight 
to the Kaveri without encountering the Pallavas at Kanchi {Raghu IV. 
43-5). M, Jouveau Dubreuil has shown in his Pallavas that the Pallavas 
were in continuous possession of Kanchi from 200 to 340 A.D., when Samu- 
dragupta defeated Vishnugopa of Kanchi on his southern expedition (Alla- 
habad pillar inscription) and again from the time of Simhavarman, son of 
Skandavarman, down to 900 A.D. But the Omgodu No. 1 plates of this 
Skandavarman date from Tambrapa camp and not Kanchi (G.O. No. 99, 
August 1916, Pt. II, No. 3) indicating that in the interval between Vishnu- 
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gopa 340 A.D. and Simhavarman, the Pallavas had lost Kanchi, perhaps as 
the result of the confusion which followed Samudragupta’s expedition. But 
Sarvanandin’s Lokavibhaga purports to have been written in Kanchi in 
Saka 380 — 458 A.D. for Simhavarman in his 22nd year. The astronomi- 
cal details given therein work out correctly and there was a Pallava Simha- 
varman about that period who anointed the Western Ganga Ayyavarman, father 
of Madhava II, who made the grant record in the Penukonda plates in Circa 
460 A.D. The introduction of an unknown name like Simhavarman in the 
work can hardly be accounted for except on the understanding that there is 
something substantial at the bottom of the date (J.R.A.S. 1915, pp. 470 — 485). 
So Simhavarman had recovered Kanchi before 458 A.D., and Kalidasa who 
omits to mention the Pallavas at Kanchi dates between 340 and 458 A.D. 
Kalidasa says Raghu defeated the Aparantas and made the Trikuta itself serve 
as his pillars of victory (IV. 58-9). They are called the Anupas in (VI. 37), 
and their king was a descendant of Kartavirya, the Haihaya (Vl. 38 and 41), 
and his capital was Mahishmati (f.e., Mandhata) on the Reva (i.e., Narmada) 
(VL 43). The Haihayas who ruled at Mandhata started the Chedi or Traiku- 
taka era (249 A.D.) named after their city Trikuta on the Satpura hills, so called 
from the neighbouring three high peaks. So Kalidasa lived after 249 A.D. 
From Trikuta, Raghu started to conquer the Parasikas (IV. 60). He clouded, 
the faces of the Yavanis (IV. 61). And, in a severe battle with the Paschatyas, 
who had a powerful ‘ cavalry of horses, ’ (IV. 62) decapitated their bearded 
faces (IV. 63). Then he starts north to defeat the Huns, but he is not - said 
anywhere to have defeated the Parasikas whom he sets out to subdue. So 
we must identify the Parasikas with the Yavanas and Paschatyas. The 
Parasikas were called Yavanas before Alexander’s invasion (326 B.C.), and 
again after the decline of the Greeks in India after their last king Hermaeus 
(40 A.D.). In the Nasik inscription of the nineteenth year of Sri Pulumayi 
Vasisthiputra {EpL Ind. VIII, p. 60) the Yavanas are mentioned together with 
the Sakas and Pallavas as having been destroyed by his father Gautamiputra 
and in the period when this inscription was engraved, Circa 120 A.D., there 
were no Greeks in India as rulers (Smith, p. 236). So here Yavanas refers to 
Persians. In the Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman (150 A.D.) also, 
Asoka’s Governor in Kathiawad, Tushaspa (an Iranian name) is called a 
Yavana and ‘ Tushaspa ’ is obviously not a Greek name. So in the earty 
centuries A.D. ‘Yavanas’ meant ‘Parasikas.’ Moreover, only Persians 
fought with the aid of powerful cavalry as the Paschatyas as are said to have 
done , Mallinatha explains Paschatyas’ as ‘ Yavanas ’ while other comment- 
ators explain Paschatyas ’ as ‘ Parasikas ’. So ‘ Paschat 3 ^as’, ‘ Yavanas’ 
and ‘ Parasikas ’ were identical. Kalidasa calls the horses (V. 73) 



and Halayudha identifies Vanayudesa with Parasika. The Paschatyas 
are said to have bearded faces which is true of the Persians, and not of the 
Greeks who generally shaved their faces. The Greeks and the Persians, 
moreover, never ruled together side by side in India, as they should do if 
we distinguish Parasikas from Paschatyas and Yavanas. The Greeks ruled 
from 200 B.C. to 50 A.D., while the Persians were in possession of 'Sindh 
only from the time of Shahpur II (309 A.D.). Tabari mentions Sindh as one 
of the provinces lost to the Persian kingdom by Kawadh(488 — 531 A.D.) and 
recovered by Anushirw'an {J.R.A.S. 1909, pp. 113-4). Thus Raghu’s defeat 
of the Persians in Sindh places Kalidasa between 309 and 531 A.D. From 
Sindh Raghu starts north (IV. 66) and defeated the Huns on the banks of 
the Vankshu ( = Oxus. Ind. Ant. 1912, p. 266) (IV. 67-8). Mallinatha (1350 — 
1400 A.D., Meghaduta Pathak Ed. Introd,. pp. XXI-XXII) reads ravpK but 
the earlier Vallabhadeva (1120 A.D. Ibid pp. XIV-XV., reads More- 

over Kshirasvamin, who being quoted by Vardhamana in his Ganaratnamahoda- 
dhi (1141 A.D.) and himself quoting Bhoja (1018 — 1060 A.D., Smith, p. 395) 
lived in 1050 to 1100 A.D. identifies the country where Raghu defeated the Huns 
with Vahlikadesa or Bactria, quoting the very words of Kalidasa. ( 

533^: I Amarahosa Oka. 'Ed., 

p. 110). Bactria is on the banks of the Oxus. Since Raghu defeats the Huns 
on the banks of the Oxus in IV. 68 refers to in 67), the Huns had 

already established themselves in the Oxus basin (448 A.D.) but had not yet 
conquered Gandhara from the Persians (484 A.D.) {J-R-A.S. 1909, p. 113), 
nor had they as yet sustained defeat at the hands of Skandagupta (455 A.D.). 
If the Huns had occupied Gandhara in Kalidasa’s time, since Raghu would have 
to pass through Gandhara on his way from Sindh to Bactria, he would have 
defeated the Huns in Gandhara and not in Bactria. If Kalidasa had known of 
Skandagupta’s victory over the Huns, he would not have lost the opportunit)’ 
to suggest a reference to that event. These facts place the composition of the 
Raghuvamsa in 448 — 455 A.D. It has been argued that the Hindus might 
have known the Huns even before the fifth century A.D. But even in the 
reign of Hwvei Tei of China (194-179 B.C.) the Hiungnu of the Turki race 
were still in Kansuh (enclosed between Tibet and Eastern Turkestan on the 
west, Mangolia on the south, and China on the south and east — Ency. Britt. 
VI., p. 194). The ancient Indians knew, through commercial intercourse, 
only such tribes as dwelt on the coasts of the Pacific, the Arabian sea, and 
the Mediterranean. So they could not have known the Hiungnu who lived 
inland far from the Indian frontiers. The Hiungnu drove the Yue-Chi from 
Kansuh in 165 B.C. westwards {Smith, p. 248). Thereupon the latter occu- 
pied the territory north and south of the Oxus, Bactria and Sogdiana {Smith, 


p. 250). Kashgar, Yarkhand and Khotan remained independent principalities. 
In 73 to 102 A.D., Pan Chao, the Chinese General, conquered Khotan, Yar- 
khand and Kashgar {Smith, p. 253) which Kanishka reconquered in 103 A.D. 
except Khotan lost to China only in 152 A.D. {Smith, pp. 262, 278). Down 
to 340 A.D., the date of Samudragupta’s expedition, the Kushans continued 
to rule on the banks of the Oxus {Smith, p. 286). Only towards the close of 
the fourth century A.D., white Huns began to move westwards, and about 
420 A.D. w’e find them for the first time in Transoxiana {Ency. Britt. IX., p. 
680). So all Indian works which refer to the Pluns must date after 420 A.D., 
when alone they could even have heard of the Huns from the Bactrians. 
In 448 A.D. the Huns had established themselves in the Oxus basin. 
Before 455 A.D, they had sustained defeat at the hands of Skandagupta. 
In 485 A.D. they defeated and killed the Persian King Firuz {Smith, p. 316) 
and annexed Gandhara {J.R.A.S. 1909, p. 113). The Chinese traveller Song 
Yun, who was in Gandhara in 520 A.D., says that the Huns conquered it only 
two generations before. Then alone they turned their successful arms to 
India. From a comparison of the Eran stone pillar inscription of Budhagupta 
(484 A.D.) and the Eran Boar inscriptian of Toramana, Dr. Fleet showed that 
Toramana succeeded Budhagupta {Ind. Ant. XVIII, p. 227) whose latest 
date is Gupta 180 = 499 A.D. Gunabhadra (who, from the use of ^TRff^in the 
concluding prasasti written in the time of his pupil Lokasena, must have died 
long before Saka 820 = 898 A.D. says the 

tyrant Kalkiraja was born 1,000 years after Mahavira’s death (i.e., 1000 — 528 = 
472 A.D.) when there occurred a Magha-Samvatsara (which is true of 472 A.D.) 

I ffc^r g- I ^ i 

^TTWW^tr^: i fM: i Uttarapurana 

76. 394 — 8 .and 411-2). Nemichandra in his Trilokasara says the tyrant 
war born 394 years after the Saka king ix., in the same year 472 A.D. 
(^mr^ft 5RTh 1 ^ ^nw). 

Since Gunabhadra says Kalkiraja lived for 70 years and ruled 40 years, 
Kalkiraja ruled from 502 to 542 A.D. There is reason to identify this 
Kalkiraja with Mihirakula. The latter was also ruling in the same period, 
since Songyun and Cogmas who visited India in 520 and 530 A.D. 
found him ruling over Gandhara with his capital at Sakala (Sialkot). 
Kalkiraja is said to have been a paramount sovereign ( ^ 

So was Mihirakula, because Yasodharman says he bowed down to none 
save Siva. Kalkiraja is said to have been the foremost among the 
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wicked ( ), a perpetrator of sinful deeds and an 

oppressive tyrant ( ). Similarly the Greek monk Cosmas says 

Gollas (Mihirakula), the Hun King of India, exacted tribute of oppres- 
sion with 2,000 war elephants and a large cavalry. Kalhana records his 
fiendish pleasure in rolling elephants down a precipice [Smith, pp. 317, 319). 
After his defeat in 528 A.D., Hiuen Thsang says he treacherously usurped 
Kashmir and oppressed the Buddhists [Smith, 31%), A demon killed the 
' tyrant Kalkiraja with his thunderbolt and Kalkiraja then fell into hell there 
to suffer for countless ages. Hiuen Thsang refers to Mihirakula’s fate in 
similar terms. ‘ For having killed countless victims and overthrown the 
law of Buddha, he has now fallen into the lowest hell, where he shall pass 
endless ages of revolution ’ [Smith, p. 319). So Mihirakula is identical with 
Kalkiraja and ruled from 502 to 542 A.D. The accession of Toramana who 
succeeded Budhagupta (499 A.D.) dates 500 A.D., and he thus ruled only for 
two years, since Toramana was the father of Mihirakula (Gwalior Inscription 
of Mihirakula’s 15th year, G.L No. 37), and since the Eran Boar inscription 
of Toramana (G.L No. 36) dates in his first year. So the figure 52 found on 
Toramana’s silver coins corresponds to 500 A.D., the initial year of his reign 
and yields us 448 A.D., as the exact date of the foundation of the Huna 
empire in the Oxus basin [Smith, p. 316), In 565 A.D., Khusru Anushirwan 
''of Persia finally destroyed the power of the Huns [Smith, p. 321). Raghu omits 
to defeat the Kushans who were ruling in Kabul from 40 A.D., when Kozulo 
Kadphises, the first Kushan King of India, conquered it [Smith, p. 251) to 
450 A.D. when Kidara crossed the Hindukush and dispossessed them 
[Smith, p. 274; J,R,A,S, 1913, p. 933). The Raghuvamsa is not therefore 
earlier than 450 A.D. Raghu omits to defeat the King of the Surasenas, but 
Sunanda takes Indumati to him also. He is said to be the lamp of both his 
parental families (VI. 45) and to have been born of the Nipa [Le,, Kadamba) 
family (VI. 46). So he was a viceroy of Mathura under the Guptas and 
related to the Kadambas. The Talagunda inscription of JCakusthavarman 
dated in the 80th Kadamba year [Ejpi. Ind, VIII, pp. 24—36) which refers to 
the Satakarnis as having formerly worshipped there, and which on palse- 
ographical grounds Kielhorn assigns to Circa 400 — 600 A.D., says that the 
Kadambas were originally Brahmans of Ahicchatra so called from their tend- 
ing a Kadamba tree near their home, that a member of the family Mayura- 
sarman, who had gone to the Pallava city Kanchi for study, defeated the 
Pallavas and became ruler on the west coast, and that Kakusthavarman 
married his daughters to Guptas, of which he would speak proudly only when 
the Guptas were powerful i,e,, from 340 to 500 A.D. The Pallavas did not 
hold Kanchi between 340 and 450 A.D. If Kakusthavarman. dates 
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500 A.D., Mayurasarman dates 420 A.D., when there were no Pallavas at 
Kanchi. Again, since Kakusthavarman is not earlier than 400 A.D., May^ra- 
sarman is not earlier than 320 A.D. On the other hand, Mayurasarn^an is 
not later than 340 A.D., after which date the Pallavas had lost Kanchi. It is 
probable that Mayurasarman took advantage of the confusion caused by 
Samudragupta’s southern expedition to set himself up as an independant 
ruler. This would place Kakustha who gave his daughters to the Guptas in 420 
A.D., and if such a daughter had a son, it is probable that he would have been 
provided for as a viceroy at Mathura in 450 A.D., in which case he could be 
said ‘to shed lustre on both his parental families (Gupta and Kadamba)’ and 
to have been ‘ born of the Nipa family ’ and Raghu would not be made 
to defeat the King of Mathura. The Nipas are mentioned among the 
post- Andhra dynasties in the Puranas {Pargiter, p. 65). Sunanda in 
referring to the Kalinga King says ‘ In the company of this King rove thou 
along the seashore mufmurous with palmtrees, thy drops of sweat stolen by 
winds that Avaft the fragrance of cloveplants from distant islands of the sea ’ 

(VI, 57). The reference here to the Spice islands is unmistakeable, and since 
the Hindus from Kalinga emigrated to Sumatra only in 75 B.C., this fact 
shows that, in any case, Kalidasa did not live in the centuries B.C. From 
all these facts, we infer that the Raghuvamsa was composed in 450 A.D., and 
since the Baghuvamsa was his last work, and the title of his earliest work 
Kumamsambhavd was perhaps chosen purposely as a compliment to Kumara- 
gupta, when Kartikeya, Subramania or Skanda would otherwise equally well 
serve the purpose, we may conclude that the whole of Kalidasa’s literary 
career falls within the limits of Kumaragupta’s reign (413 — 455 A.D.). 

The authenticity of the Ritusamhara and the Kumarasambhava, Cantos 
VIII to XVII. — Seven works are usually ascribed to Kalidasas (1). The four 
poems Ritusamhara^ Kiimarasambhavaf Meghasandesa, and Raghuvamsa. 

(2) The three plays — Malavikagnimitra^ Vikramorvasiyay and Abhignanasa^ 
huntala. The authenticity, however, of the Ritusamhara and the last ten 
cantos of the Kumarasambhava is doubtful. The Bitusamhara is not 
ascribed to Kalidasa in any work except in the late compilation, Vallabha- 
deva’s Subhashitavali (which in Nos. 1674 and 1678 ascribes RiVu. VI. 16 and 
19 to Kalidasa). Vallabhadeva and Mallinatha who have commented on 
the Kumarasambhava, Meghaduta and Baghuuvamsa have not thought fit to- 
comment on it. Mallinatha clearly seems to imply that he knew of only three 
poems of Kalidasa when he says I # 

II (Introd. to comm, on Raghu 5). There is a tradition that 
when Kalidasa returned from the temple of Kali, his princess-wife asked him 
irm and that thereupon he composed in order three poems 
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beginning with sffer (Kum.), (Megha), and (Baghti). Even this 

tradition takes no account of the Ritusamhara. There remains, therefore, 
only the argument based on Vatsabhatta’s inscription i.e., that, in the 
Mandasor inscription (473 A.D.), verse 31, Vatsabhatti imitates Ritu. V. 2 
and 3. It is admitted that there is no identity or even resemblance 
in phrasing. As regards the ideas, the ideas common to both are that the 
winter is agreeable to men because it confines them to warmed rooms in 
the company of lovely women and that it is a season in which one does not 
wish for cool places or cooling appliances, and these are obviously so 
commonplace as to preclude the idea of borrowing both ways. Two other 
ideas are found only in the inscription i.e., that in the winter the fish 
lie low down in the water and the waterlilies are bitten by frost. Thus there is 
no ground for thinking that ICalidasa wrote the Ritusamhara, Sitarama 
who has supplemented Mallinatha’s commentary on the Kumarasambhava 
says Mallinatha commented only on seven cantos, and that therefore he com- 
pleted Mallinatha’s commentary by writing a commentary on the remaining ten 
cantos, which he has done (Introd. to Sitarama’s commentary on Kum.Vlll. 2). 
So the commentary on Kmn. VIII ascribed to Mallinatha was unknown to 
Sitarama and is therefore spurious. It is inconceivable that if the remaining 
ten cantos of Kumarasambhava were in existence in Mallinatha’s time, he 
would have left them uncommented upon, especially as, in his introductory 
stanza 5 to his commentary on Raghuvamsa, he says he has commented on all 
the three works of Kalidasa. It cannot be argued that Mallinatha did not live to 
complete his commentary on Kumarasambhava since he lived to write a comm, 
on Magha in which he refers his readers to his previous commentaries on Kali- 
dasa’s works (commentary on Magha XIII. 24). The cantos VIII to XVII are 
not quoted from in early works at all. Blit Visvanatha Kaviraja (who, since 
he mentions Allauddin who died in 1316 A.D. and since a Jammu MS. of his 
Sahityadarpana dates 1384 A.D., lived in the latter half of the 14th century A.D. 
and was thus a contemporary of Mallinatha), in his chapter on Doshas 
blames Kalidasa for describing at length the Sambhoga Sringara of Mahadeva 
and Parvati, and this description is found only in Kum. VIII. This only 
shows that Kum. VTII was just beginning to be recognised as Kalidasa’s by 
some in 1350 — 1400 A.D., while others, including Mallinatha, refused to 
recognise it as genuine. The latter view is probably the correct one 
since the rhetoricians before Visvanatha do not blame Kalidasa for the same 
fault, thereby indicating that canto VIII too did not exist in their time as 
part of the Kumarasambhava. Thus Kalidasa was not the author of Kicm. 
VIII to XVIIl. 

The evolution of Kalidasa’s works. — An apprentice poet of India, where 
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the movement of seasons is marked and varied, would naturally try his hand 
first at descriptive poetry, and the story of the Kumarasambhava is merely a 
peg on which Kalidasa hangs his description of the beauty and the grandeur 
of the Himalayas. The poem, with its title suggesting a reference to Kuma- 
ragupta, aims at poetising the theme of the birth of the national War-God 
who freed the gods from the domination of the Asuras, but Kalidasa, finding 
that he had aimed too high and that his poetic powers were as yet incom- 
mensurate with the Aagnitude of the task he had undertaken, abandons it 
before it is completed, but closes it auspiciously enough with the marriage of 
Mahadeva and Parvati. The chief obstacle that the gods had to overcome 
was Mahadeva’s disinclination to marry. Now that he has been persuaded to 
do so, and the marriage is an accomplished fact, the poet might well leave us 
to imagine that Kumara was born in due course and freed the gods. Then, 
under the patronage of Skandagupta at Ujjain, the poet studies the history of 
his native land, sees the dramas played at the festivals, and is himself filled 
with the desire to compose a drama. He would glorify his Malva, and there- 
fore chooses the life of the only bright period of its history before the time of 
Skandagupta i.e., the viceroyalty of Agnimitra for the theme of his drama, 
since from 58 B.C. to 390 A.D. Malva was under foreign domination. He 
intends this drama as a compliment to his patron, since Agnimitra, like 
Skandagupta, was the viceroy of his father in Malva {Mah V). The prologue 
clearly shows that he was already a poet (i.e., had composed the Ktm.) 
but his fame was not as yet widespread and that in the dramatic field, this 
was his first attempt and therefore he had to contend against the reputation 
of previous dramatists like Bhasa, and justify his new attempt to write a 
drama when Bhasa and others were already in possession of the field. Yet 
he is confident of his success as a dramatic artist. The well deserved success 
emboldens him to choose a semi-divine theme from the legends he had read, 
the mythic story of Pururavas for the plot of his next drama. The pro- 
logue to this play shows him confident that his work will be appreciated 
even by those who have seen the dramas of former poets, thereby indicating 
that this was his second drama. In this play, the poet shows a profound 
knowledge of the human heart, but he is still in the outer court of love. The 
fourth Act reveals to us the highest flights of his poetic fancy, but it lacks 
passion. He calls the play Vikramorvasiya as a compliment to his patron . 
Skandagupta Vikramaditya of Ujjain. Then in the Meghaduta, in the perfect 
fusion of music, imagination and feeling, he reveals to us for the first time the 
secret of love, how it is purified and strengthened by separation and suffering, 
but he has not yet shown us how to bring it under control and mould it as an 
instrument for nobler purposes. He suggests to us in this poem that the 
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heart, the messenger of love from the human soul to its God, is not to allow 
itself to be tempted and detained on the way by the beauty and sensuous joys 
of the human life. This knowledge of love brings the poet the knowledge 
that man’s mission in life is service to humanity. This idea he poetises in 
the Sahimtala, his next work, in which Kalidasa shows his consciousness of 
his fame by saying that the audience being learned could be pleased only 
by a new work of his. The play opens with the hero and the heroine 
skimming on the surface of life, as yet unconscious of life’s deeper purposes. 
They are brought together quite casually, “ and are united in informal wedlock 
by a mere transitory wave of passion fanned up by the beauty of natural 
environments. But they have yet to learn that the deeper union can be ~ 
brought about only by suffering, that suffering is necessary to strengthen 
character, that sacrifice of the ego is absolutely essential for the fruition of 
life’s purposes, that love must be transfigured by humanity and that marriage 
itself is service of God. They are, therefore, separated by Durvasa’s curse, 
and when by the separation and the recovery of the ring their attention has 
been forcibly drawn to the true nature of the mutual relation, and all that it 
implies, and it is no longer possible for them to forget each other or allow 
themselves to be drawn away by mere impulse, they are again closdy knit 
together in Marichi’s hermitage but now as the parents of Bharata, the 
all absorbing hope of humanity. In Raghuvamsa, the last flight of his poesy, 
he aims at nothing less than the descent of God on earth, its preparation and 
its aftermath. Wiser by experience, he feels his powers incompatible with the 
elevation of his theme {Baghu I. 2). Yet he desires the fame of a Kavi, a seer 
who reveals to men God’s deeper purposes, not that of a mere poet. {RagM 
I. 3). So he will follow in the footsteps of those who have gone before on the 
same path (Raghul, 4). Raghu, Aja and Dasaratha are each of them born as 
the fruit of penance or sacrifice. Such were the preparations for the descent 
of God on earth. Rama was the ideal of all human relations as son, brother, 
friend, and husband. But after his death, Ayodhya fell into ruins, the people 
were all the more miserable for the happiness they had enjoyed when God 
kept them company, and Rama’s own descendants steadily declined until in 
Agnivarna all the work of Rama was undone. And on his death, the future 
is all uncertain and the people vacillate between hope and despair. Things are 
bad enough to bring down another incarnation on earth, yet they dare not 
hope for it. It is too good to be true. Why has the Rama incarnation 
failed ? Because it was too high and unbending. It was too unrelated to 
human needs and limitations. Only the story of mind could follow^ the ideal 
set up before them, while human nature is essentially weak, the playing of all 
the forces of life. So a new incarnation was needed to show that of our very 
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weakness we can forge our strength, that our very imperfections are the 
promises and necessary conditions of perfection. So it is that the poet 
suggests in the last stanza of the Baghttvamsa that the people expectant 
await the new birth, the promised dawn of perfection as yet only hidden in 
the womb of the future, and while they wait poised securely in their divine 
heritage, they order their lives, which belong truly to God alone, in accord- 
ance with the sage counsels of men ripe in spiritual wisdom. This interpre- 
tation will not seem far fetched, if we remember that in this poem Kalidasa's 
purpose is ethical, that he constantly reminds us of it by such similes as those 
in I. 20, IV. 60 and V. 4, that there is in this poem a more pervading consci- 
ousness of Rama’s divinity than in the Bainayana, and that his other works 
were gradually preparing the way for this message. 
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THE FORMATIVE INFLUENCES OF KALIDASA 

By Mr. A. R. Krishna Sastri, b.a. 

“A poet is born, not made ” says the old proverb: and embodying as it 
does an undeniable truth, it emphasises and even exaggerates that truth like 
every other proverb. It is a truth effectively put so that it is bound to catch 
the attention, but it is not the complete truth. For poetic genius is indeed 
god-given but it can thrive only when it is nourished and cultivated; it can 
grow onlj" under favourable circumstances and in suitable environment, so 
that even the greatest of poets that we know of are as much made as they 
are born. 

Examples are not rare of poets in every literature who are said to 
have dreamed something during the night and found themselves poets the 
next morning; or of great devotees of God, who illiterate as they were, 
became inspired during the time of worship and gave vent to unconscious 
poetry which gushed forth like the ccmtinuous flow of a fountain or spring. 
But in this critical age we cannot help doubting the truth of such miracles. 

Tradition on which we have to depend mostly for the biography of 
Kalidasa represents him as one of those “Sons of Song’' who are mira- 
culously endowed with the gift of writing poetry. It is very doubtful whether 
the story is not a later invention suggested by the poet’s name, but according 
to it Kalidasa was an illiterate shepherd who by a stroke of fortune obtained 
the favour of Kali and became the world-famous poet. Anything can be 
believed so far as the gift of poetic genius goes because it is not within the 
power of man to grant it. Nor is it given to human beings to know to whom 
and under what conditions it is granted by the All-knowing. But if it is 
the object of the story to make us believe that Kalidasa’s poetry is a mass 
of instinctive singing and that Kalidasa was never a student, was never an 
apprentice in his art, but jumped from the state of an illiterate boor to that 
of the scholar-poet, nobody can help laughing at it and pronouncing it silly. 
For there is every reason to believe that Kalidasa was as much of a hard 
student as he was a genius, or in other words, the poet Kalidasa was as much 
made as he was born, 

A man of genius is as much the creation of the time as he himself is 
the creator of it. Shakespeare can be mentioned as a parallel instance from 
English literature. He was undoubtedly influenced by the dramatists 
like Greene and Marlowe who preceded him. Further, it is also w’ell known 
that he borrows plots for his dramas from various sources. But he breathes 
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such a life into them as they never had, weaving into them such 
ravishing poetry that we do not mind if he is not original in the sense that 
he invents all the plots and characters. We witness the same phenomenon 
in Sanskrit literature. Kalidasa is the sum total of the poetry and the 
drama that preceded him plus his genius. He, like Shakespeare, does not 
hesitate to borrow plots for his dramas and poems. As I will point out in 
the following pages, he freely borrows even ideas and phrases if they suit 
his purpose. But, he so develops them, amplifies and beautifies them, 
touches them with the magic wand of his genius that we exclaim at once 
“Here is poetry!'’ “Here’ is beauty!” 

Until sufficient light is thrown on the dark gap in the early history of 
Sanskrit literature we cannot trace all the formative influences of Kalidasa 
with fulness and accuracy. But I have ventured to do it, however incom- 
plete the treatment may be. 

Kalidasa has himself told us that he had masters before him. In the 
stanjza, 

Wt u ii. 

he seems to acknowledge completely the superiority of the poets like f and 

In dramas, though he sa5^s 

wHnro- fur tfut Wf^TR: ’’ii still, the tone of “ 

^ ^ \ HU: JR: goes to 

show that he was not without confidence in his own ability, though he was 
far from being over-confident and given to boasting like Bhavabhuthi com- 
pared to whom Kalidasa is modestly itself. A commentator on his Megha- 
sandesha annotating on the line T^^WTRf says that 

the critic Dignaga was accusing Kalidasa of plagiarism. All that tradition 
hangs on the peg of Dignaga may not be reliable but this' observation of 
the commentator taken with the internal evidence available in the works of 
the poet go to show that Kalidasa had pioneers before him, that his works 
are not entirely the outcome of the boon which Kali was pleased to bestow 
« upon him. 

The earliest works that have had their influence on him are undoubt- 
edly the Ramayana and the Mahabharatha Q.nd that is what suggests itself to 
students of Kalidasa, seeing that his Raghuvamsa deals with Rama and his 
race, and Sakuntala with an episode from Mahabharatha. There is no 
doubt that these poets’ poets have had a tremendous influence on him 
especially Valmiki, but he is not indebted much for the matter of either of his 
works to these great epic writers. He has changed the plot and characters 
in the Sakuntala story in so many important respects with the keen and 



admirable insight of a dramatist that he may be said to have almost invented 
it ; and there is reason to believe that he followed in his Raghtivamsa not 
Bamayana but^ some of the Puranas like Vishnupurana, Vayupurana or 
Padmapurana or some other book which was a common source for all these 
including Ramayana, which may now be extinct. For the geneology of the 
race of Raghu given by Kalidasa entirely differs from that given in the Bala- 
kanda of Ramayana and the history of Rama itself as sketched by Kalidasa 
differs in so many respects from the account given by Valmiki. There are pas- 
sages ip various cantos of Raghuvamsa which closely resemble ■ Asvaghosha’s 
Buddliacharita. It is very difficult to decide which of them is indebted to 
the other though Cowell says that “ Kalidasa’s finished picture w-as suggested 
by the rough but vigorous outlines in Asvaghosha ” Whatever the source 
of the matter for Raghuvamsa may be, this is undeniable that the melodious and 
majestic verses of the Ramayana were ringing in his ears when Kalidasa wrote 
his Raghuvamsa, and if we select a few stanzas from Ramayana (say Ayodhya 
Kanda) and a few from Raghuvamsa, and place them side by side, it would be 
practically impossible to distinguish the authorship. 

The influence of the Puranas on Kalidasa is more clearly marked in the 
Kumarasambhava than Raghuvamsa. Here he not only borrows the general 
threads of the story from the Siva and Brahma puranas but does not hesitate 
to take even words and phrases as they are in the original, if need be. He 
takes up the story as given in these puranas, but eliminates those portions 
that may be tedious or unnecessary, changes the metre according to his pur- 
pose, borrows words and phrases but always retouches them, amplifies and 
beautifies them embellishing them with his ^'TiTT and Here are a 

few illustrations : — 

Siva Ptirana, Uttarakhanda, Ch. XIII : — 

q-«rT II 


Kti. Samh. I. 24 : — 

5fl:?rr icKf i 

Cf. with and rafpipr with 

etc. 

8. P. Uttarakhanda, Ch. XIII : — 
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Ku. Sainh. 1. 26 : — 

qTtfrarTvspiTr srrar 4gmf i 

^TTfcr stmr ^’?trf?rf'T5:r sg^ ^>nJT ii 

Observe the close resemblance between the two stanzas in matter and 
manner, 

S. P. XIV :— 

wfT'PT^rc^ I 

Cf. K. S. III., 3 :— 

sTTrnrwrai^trf jgt 2r% ! 

What a difference ! The one is surely an epic, an itihasa or Purana and 
the other Kavya ! It is not possible to explain, but the poetry is there ! Its 
effect cannot be denied. ‘ Can you minister to a mind diseased ?’ is poetry. 
But ‘ can you nurse the sickbed ?’ which means the same thing is dull prose. 
It shows why Sanskrit rhetoricians have given as much importance to 

as in defining Kavya. 

Cf. similarly : — 

S. P. XIV.— 

^ % I ?isfr5rK=rRaws:9fr wgii 

with K. S. III. 72 
^ jppfr 

I 

?r 5rf|-^cr%sr^;fiT 

^r3:fr^R ii 

A slight touch, and what a difference is the result ! He has made fire 
the subject. We see it assume a fierce aspect and reduce Kama to ashes ; 
we see before us the heap of ashes: mention of the name after 
produces such a grand effect. We first see a heap of ashes ; then 
hear of the name ; so there is only blank and disappointment ! What a fine 
illustration of suggestion ! 

How charming is the conversation between Unia and Shiva; the basis is 
in the purana but how different! How Shiva tries to frighten Uma! He has 
given the most vivid and concrete picture of himself and his abode. What 
excellent poetry there! 

The last stanza of the 5th canto of Kumarasambhava illustrates every- 
one of these points: 

B. P. XVI ■ 

5ffRreRrrc snw ii 


,/ 



K, S. K, 86 

3TfR qp^Vrff g^T^^lcff T%^ II 

The metre suddenly and aptly changes. Siva has throv/n off his mask 
and is smiling. Quite different is Uma. She was irritated enough by him 
and wanted to get rid of him but now he appears in his true form. Conflict- 
ing emotions take possession of her heart. She was not able to control 
herself and that is beautifully described by the poet wdth one of his beautiful 
similes. 

K. S. F., 85 

This verse is so beautiful and it so well illustrates the method of Kali- 
dasa’s workmanship on such rough material that I do not want to bring in 
further instances. 

In fact, the seven cantos of Kumarasambhava contain such exquisite 
poetry that one should read and enjoy it ; one does not know what to quote 
and what to omit if one undertakes the work of pointing out the beauty of 
the poem. 

From what I have stated so far, it is abundantly clear how much Kalidasa 
is indebted to the Sivapurana in regard to matter and manner. For the same 
poem he is also indebted to the Brahmapurana for that portion of this poem 
which follows the marriage of Uma. But it is comparatively little and un- 
interesting to follow up with illustrations and so I omit it. 

Until a few years ago, Bhasa had remained a mere name to us as Soumilla 
and Kaviputra do even to-day. But now^ we know as mucH of him as we 
know of Kalidasa. He was the dramatists’ dramatist,” if we can say so, 
and Mr. Ganapathi Sastri says “ There is no path trodden by great poets like 
Kalidasa, but is pioneered by Bhasa.” 

Indeed the poetical eminence of Bhasa has been the mainstay of poets 
like Kalidasa and Sudraka.” There is no doubt that in drama Kalidasa followed 
up the path trodden by his predecessors,' one of the most important of whom 
must evidently be Bhasa ; but with it we are not concerned here. Kalidasa owes 
not a little to Bhasa in the province of poetry. He again aiid again takes hints, 
borrows ideas, words and phrases from Bhasa’s works and gives them the same 
treatment as the Puranas. I shall only give two or three instances here. 
Kalidasa takes up the hint from ^ which occurs in 

and develops it into mriffT i 

I ii in his Sakuntala. It appears 
before our eyes full of beautiful colours. Again in the same drama occurs the 
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stanza siTTSsJ f ^ ^ He has devoted ■ 

in his Sakuntala one full stanza for the creepers and trees and another for 
the S^TfcRifR^. The stanzas are so well known and their beauty is so clearly 
seen that I need not dwell upon them here. There is one more example 
which is equally good and convincing. In Bhasa’s Swapnavasavadatta we 
read II The same idea is expressed in in a 

slightly different and more developed form as 

Talking of Meghasandesha the beautifulTyric poem which stands unique 
in the Sanskrit Kavya literature one does not know how to praise it ade- 
quately. What enchanting poetry it is ! How original in conception and 
construction, even though, throughout the work the influence of Ramayana 
can be clearly observed! Some critics hold that in Meghaduta, Kalidasa gave 
a poetic form to his experience of a melancholy period in his life even as 
Shakespeare is supposed to have done in his sonnets. It would not be a 
sin to wish that the whole of his life were one of continuous misery if it 
could only inspire the poet to write half a dozen more poems like Megha- 
sandesha ! 

I have referred only to very few of his works but from what I have 
stated so far, it is clear that Kalidasa was a careful student of the Puranas and 
Kavyas that existed before him and that they had much to do with his poetry. 

A good student of his works cannot help asking the question “what was 
Kalidasa not a student of?” He was a student of the Vedas and Shastras 
as well. In what a simple, clear and yet beautiful way he has put the highest 
truths of the Vedanta in the tenth canto of Raghuvamsa! But would he 
have been the great poet that he is, in spite of his vast learning, if he was not 
a poetic genius, if he was not born a poet ? 



SAKUNTALA 

By T. Lakshminarasimha Rao, Esq., b.a., b.l. 


Source of the Play. — Kalidasa drew the outlines of his plot from the 
Upakhyana in the Mahabharafa. 

The story in the Mahabharafa is a simple one. King Dhusyanta of 
Hastinavati goes out a hunting and in pursuit of an antelope enters a 
hermitage where he finds a sylvan maid beaming with all the freshness of the 
first bloom of youth and straightway falls in love with her. The lady 
reciprocates the feeling and the twain are married according to the 
Gandharva fashion. The King then returns to his capital and appears to 
forget all this sylvan escapade of his and when Sakuntala accompanied by 
her son and other Tapasascome to the capital to claim her own she is repudi- 
ated. But when the whole party were about to turn back in disgust and 
wrath, the King explains the circumstances and with the consent of his 
Samagikas formally proclaims Sakuntala as his queen and owns the boy 
Bharata as his son. And the couple, as all old stories say, lived happily 
ever afterwards. 

Kalidasa's alterations. — The creative and romantic mind of Kalidasa 
would not be satisfied with this prosaic version and recoiled with horror at 
this repudiation of a wife and son without any just or sufficient cause which 
would make the King a gay Lothario and a moral coward unfitted for the 
role of a Nayaka for dramatic purposes. In order to enhoble his hero he 
interposes the curse of Dhurvasa in Act IV merited in a way by Sakuntala 
for neglecting the most sacred of all duties not only of that time but per- 
haps of all time — Athithi Sathhara. When her mind was led away in contem- 
plation of the cause for delay in her husband’s not sending for her, this 
curse is the cause of forgetfulness in the King so that no moral turpitude or 
responsibility rests on him for the repudiation. The Vishapa is also given 
by the mollified rishi and the crux of the whole play is made to turn upon 
the loss of the ring which was the instrument which would bring back re- 
collection of past occurrences to Dhusj’^anta’s mind. Still further to heighten 
the effect, Kalidasa contrives to keep Sakuntala away from the King’s reach 
in the celestial regions for a while and plunges him into the most poignant 
grief imaginable till at last after another supernatural intervention he 
finds Sakuntala and her child and, in the presence of a Maharishi they are 
again united. 
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Effect of such alterations. — How far these additions and alterations 
make for increased effect have to be considered. Acts I to III may be taken 
to be almost the story in the Mahahharata and Act V, the finale according to 
the puranic story. But Kalidasa has Acts IV, VI and VII in addition which 
have no prototype in the Upakhyana. Act VI mainly describes the grief of 
the King at his conduct which are more or less vain regrets ; Act VII the 
final meeting and reconciliation of the lovers ; Act IV is a most touching act 
full of extremely simple pent-up natural feelings and moralisings and advice. 
I am almost tempted to say that to a mind which delights in turning over 
the natural, pure and uncontaminated feelings of a human heai't where every 
sentiment strikes a responding chord in another human being, this act is 
a whole drama in itself — a drama of real, simple and natural life. 

Criticism on the alterations. — Having thus briefly adverted to the 
source from which Kalidasa drew his plot and the embellishments his creative 
genius enabled him to put in, it remains to take the drama itself and place 
before you some of the best ideas expressed in the various acts. All Hindu 
dramatists had to follow^ some ipse dixit canons of evolution of a plot 
and Kalidasa was no exception and he had therefore, whether the plot 
needed it or not, to put in all the rasas and all descriptions of mountains 
and forests and fauna and to introduce the supernatural agency. 

It is somewhat difficult to see how the plot is bettered or what manner 
of connection there is in Indra’s seeking Dhus3/anta’s help. It may 
serve the purpose of belauding the puissance of the King but has little connec- 
tion with the plot. Puissance is not what is wanted, for as lago sa3^s 
man may smile and smile and yet be a villain.” What is wanted is the 
contrite King w^andering over the w’hole world in search of the woman he had 
wronged to make amends. Instead of that he does nothing but sits and 
bemoans the loss and it is only by chance that he comes across his child 
playing with wild animals and beholds his long lost, much wronged, but well 
beloved Saknntala, through the occurrence of a supernatural event. 

Opportunity however has been taken to throw some light on the condi- 
tion of the times by referring to the spring time festivities and the duty of 
the King in cases of loscheat. The noble-minded hero in the midst of his 
anguish is made to declare that he would be a son to the childless in his 
State. 

Rasas in the play. — There are not many humorous incidents in the play 
and the only characters that attempt at any humour are the Vidushaka and 
the Fisheunan and these are flat. The pla3^ is sober and portra3"s the higher 
rasas of love and its kin grief or sorrow. In fact these are the two Pradhana 
rasas m the drama or more properly the only rasa that has been finely 
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developed is Shoka. Vidushaka's lament of his hard life is commonplace, 
the Sakhi’s grief at the departure of Sakuntala is natural, Kasyapa’s expression 
about his troubled mind at his foster daughter’s going away is sublime and 
the King’s grief at the repudiation almost amounts to frenzy. The Vira Rasa 
is shown in Act VI where the King’s ire is roused at the call in distress of his 
friend the Vidhushaka but is not worth much. The love too as portrayed is 
not of the higher kind but is more or less pastoral and the course of true love 
does run smooth in this case. 

What then has to be admired in the play ? — I have so far proceeded 
in a nil-admirari spirit that you might well ask me whether there is 
nothing worthy of admiration in the greatest of the Indian poets. Surely 
there is much to be admired in the expressions, literary simplicity, the similes 
which are Kalidasa’s forte and his own brilliant flashes of imagination which 
go to constitute him as one of the poets of all times and climes. It is in the 
literary and aesthetic side of the composition that Kalidasa soars high as does 
the eagle. It is here that Kalidasa shows himself in his true colors and 
rightly occupies his own place in the niche of fame along jwith Homer, Virgil, 
Dante and Shakespeare. 

I shall give a few illustrations of some of the happy thoughts con- 
ceived and some of the similes. 

It is very often seen that most of our oriental poets indulge at the begin- 
ning of their works in a little self praise, but Kalidasa is a singular 
exception. In the opening of the drama he makes his sutradhara give 
vent to the following opinion : I do not consider my representation good 
or satisfactory till the learned approve of it, for the well trained mind alwaj^s 
has some diffidence in itself.” Even in Raghnvamsa he expatiates on the 
greatness of the theme and his own insignificance or inability to handle it. 
This is in pleasing contrast with the bombast of Bhavabhuti for instance. 
Like Goldsmith he thinks that there may be thousand faults in a work and a 
thousand things may be said to prove them to be beauties. 

Then again the process of reasoning which leads Dhusyanta to decide 
that the forest was a hermitage is an instance of the close study of living 
nature. Dhusyanta is made to say from the droppings of Nivara from the 
clefts in trees where parrots have taken their abode, from finding stones ren- 
dered smooth and oily by being used to crush Ingudi fruit, from the way to 
the pond being wetted by the drippings from the bark-dress of those that 
have gone to it, “ I conclude this to be a hermitage.” 

Then again his description of Sakuntala which can be summed up in the 
oft quoted expression Beauty unadorned is adorned the most ” and his 
innate confidence that his mind trained in righteousness could not go astray 
9 
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and that therefore when his eyes cast loving glances at Sakuntala it was be- 
cause she was a woman with whom he could lawfully wed. Again the des- 
cription of the condition of a love-lorn swain as applied to himself is another 
happy painting from real life. 

The sublime heights of poetic fancy are reached in King Dhusyanta's 
description of Sakuntala to his friend the Vidushaka when he says Could it be 
that she was created after the creator had first made a model or could it 
be that she was created with the breath of quintessence of beauty ? Verity she 
belongs to a different creation altogether”. 

Kasyapa’s message to Dhusyanta when sending Sakuntala is quite 
becoming of a saint of his order and is just what a potentate in the realms of 
Tapas can send to a potentate of the earth. Lastly Kasyappa’s advice to 
Sakuntala is another instance of the profound insight of Kalidasa into the 
everj^ day occurrences of real life-. If Polonius’ advice to Laertes is a moral 
code for young men, Kas^^apa’s advice is another for young women and both 
put together in actual practice most scrupulously would perhaps bring in the 
millennium, 

I have already said that simile or upama was Kalidasa’s forte. I shall 
give but two instances of these There is an advertisement print in colors 
headed ‘‘ the last stand ” where a stag flying from the pursuit of a lion gets 
to a river rushing through a deep gorge whence its further flight is not pos- 
sible. From the opposite crag comes a lion to make a pre)’’ of the deer and 
behind is the other lion crouching to make the fatal spring. The deer looks 
at the blue expanse of heaven above as if to call down its vengeance with 
tears in its eyes while knowing the fate that awaits it the next moment and 
hoping against hope that the lions would miss in their spring, and gathers its 
haunches in as small a compass as possible so as not to offer a bigger target. 
This picture reminds one forcibly of Kalidasa’s stanza of the deer flying as if 
on air with half chewed grass dropping from its mouth casting furtive glances 
at the chariot following and trying to contract its haunches so as not to offer 
a surface to the arrow that would be let fly. 

Another exquisite simile is where the Rishi admonishes Dhusyanta not 
to let fly his arrow and compares the action to the putting of one spark in a 
bale of cotton. 

Such are some of the thoughts that have suggested themselves 
to me from a reading of the drama and to those who cannot read the 
drama in the original Sanskrit I would recommend the excellent Kannada 
translation of the drama by the late Mr. Basappa Sastry, 



THE ESSENTIALS OF SANSKRIT CULTURE. 

A Paper read before the Mythic Society, 

By Rao Bahadur K. Krishnaiengar, b.a., l.c.e. 

Kinglake, while speaking of the Arabian Nights, says ‘‘ These tales have so 
much freshness and vivacity, so much of the volatile European character, that 
they could not have owed their origin to a mere oriental who, for all creative 
purposes, is a mummy, dead and embalmed although he might once have been 
living.” Many thanks to him even for this contingent concession. Then 
again, remember the beautiful epithets which are applied to us by our brothers 
of the West, viz., the dreamy East, the mystic East, the sophistical East, the 
superstitious East, the unpractical East, the pessimistic East and what not. 

r leave it to the audience to judge, after they have listened to the subject 
matter of. my paper, how far these characterisations are justified, 

I find that our Venerable President, with characteristic French refine- 
ment, has already administered me a rebuke. He says that I have chosen 
“ a subject as comprehensive as it may be made interesting,” that is to sayj 
I have chosen a most indefinite subject and my chances of making it interest- 
ing are very remote indeed. I must thank him for having prepared your 
minds for what you are to expect from me. 

I am not a specialist in any branch of Sanskrit learning. I am only a 
dabbler and a dilettante. I find I would have done well to have styled my 
lecture “ Some Tit Bits of Sanskrit culture.” The essentials of this culture 
can be compressed into a quarter sheet, or, expanded into a quarto volume of 
more than 500 pages, if we have to examine and analyse the main facts in 
the Sanskritists’. 

(1) Laboratory of ideas : — (Ideas are as infinite as the sea sand.) 

(2) Workshop of beauty: — (Myriads of sublime and beautiful things 
as wide as the Ocean.) 

(3) Palace of fine living : — (Ideals and standards as deep as the sea) 
which have been laid down as a comprehensive gauge for comparing civilisations 
and cultures. I shall follow a more modest course. 

2. The word for culture in Sanskrit is ''Pandityaf which is the quality 
of possessing and what is Panda? It is defined as 

i. e., knowledge ordered and organised and satisfying the conditions of 

scientific method, 



3. The Sanskritists broadly conceived knowledge to relate either to 
Sastram'' or Achamm,"" They defined the first'^or Sastm as embodying 

the Tatvas, truths, laws, injunctions, that hold good irrespective of country, 
time and circumstance. The Great Sankaracharya has stated that Sastras 
are intended to establish or irrefragable, 

eternal and universally true conclusions. Achara is the result of accidental 
idiosyncracies, country, climate, association, etc,, of a people ; some of them 
founded on reason, convenience and utility ; others the result of superstition 
and pure chance. 

4. Culture with the Sanskritist was a critical and thorough knowledge 
of the fundamental truths of life, A man might know all the ologies and ics 
in the world and stuff his head with millions of unrelated facts. He could not 
be styled a pandit, a professor or proficient or cultured man, unless the 
principles of his science or knowledge were organised and co-ordinated for 
the purposes of his conduct or happiness and joy of his life. 

5. A good bit of the present day science, literature and art based on 

Western culture consists of unrelated and disorganised matter. There is not 
that coherence, sequence and consistency which one would expect in the 
superstructure of our edifice. Prefessor Sir J. Bose in his address, dedicating 
the National Research Institute, has prominently noted this defect in our 
present day education. We are all wandering, like planets, on the ctreum” 
ference and do not turn our inward eyes to the centre or as 

enjoined by the Indian ideals in the Upanishads. 

6. There is a bewildering confusion of branches of knowledge in 
modern times. Centrifugal tendencies are prevalent. Unification, proper 
foundation and focussing to a common centre or fundamental principle are 
needed. 

7. It is the province of culture to enunciate these fundamental prin- 
ciples or root ideas pervading our intellectual life, conduct and sentiments. 
This is what is meant when culture is vaguely defined as criticism of life or 
capacity for life values. The culture of a race, therefore, embodies the 
conceptions of the race as regards the universe, individual life, social life, 
political life, religious life, its philosophy and metaphysics. The cultural 
results of all races can be exhibited under the above headings by proper 
analysis and classification. 

It will at once be apparent that it is impossible to enter into all these 
detailed, truths in the various branches of Sanskritic culture and their 
exposition, in the course of a short lecture lasting for three-fourths of an hour. 
I shall just indicate and briefly describe a few of the fundamental truths 
which go to form the warp and woof of that culture by referring to a few 
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epigrammatic, cool, unimpassioned words, clauses and couplets which 
embody the fundamental conceptions of the race in the three realms of 
knowledge, emotion and action which constitute our life activities. I can 
only attempt the merest outline, frame work, or skeleton and allow you all to 
fill in the details for yourself by further study, if you feel inclined to do so. 

8. First principles. — Intelligence dawned, experience of centuries was 
built up. The most fundamental belief of all mankind, viz., I perceive ; 

. therefore there is an external world. I remernber and reason ; therefore there 
is a soul or spirit in me ’• was the first truth perceived. 

This was the first broad generalisation, the grandest and the most 
obvious of truths, viz., existence of matter and of mind. 

^do3^ ii 

These are the two primordial and eternal verities in the universe, the 
residue of the final analysis of the contents of our knowledge. Uncondition- 
ed mind is known as Purushottama. 

9. The second truth perceived was the variety in forms and qualities 
and the constant flux, transmutations of material objects in the universe. 

10. A third conception was that there were possibilities of endless mani- 
festations of matter acted upon by spirit in nature and by the action of the 
human mind. 

FS-S) 0 1 ^ 5^0 5^0 0 f3-S 0 O SfJ'Jc) & ? ?5D 0 d 0 II 

Given matter and mind, there is no end to the innumerable varieties of 
manifestation possible out of the creative acts of mind or spirit wdth the help 
of matter. This, you will note, is a generalised truth applicable to creation 
in nature or artificial creation of the human mind in the varied industrial and 
fine arts. 

11. The fourth truth evolved was about the conservation of matter and 
of energy, ages before a Joul or a Helmoholtz was born. This also involved 
the idea of circulation of matter and spirit or incarnation and rebirth. 

cCTS ii vfs ? 5) i ? ep’S sjs c3'3 tpc) ^ ^ e 7^ d 8 1 1 

To'a 0 do ^ 5) gss cdo 53 c) ?) ^ fd dje) ^ Oc) £^11 

i qS'S) d Q ? D”S rl 5) 3o*S do 2^ ^ 55*3 r ci 7^ 0 dOe) .1 53e) ci 01 

Broadly translated, this is tantamount to saying, out of nothing, nothing 
can come. That which exists can never be destroyed.” 

12. These truths are so very commonplace that I may be laughed at, if 
I try to place them seriously before this learned audience for acceptance. 

But allow me to remind you that these four truths are the four corner 
stones of, or the steps of the ladder of the human mind to, the temple of 
universal religion. These conceptions lie at the bottom of all religions and 
must command acceptance of all, at all times and places, in spite of the 
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difficulties of philosophic speculation about the nature of these things in 
themselves. They are set forth in three of the most exquisite stanzas 
supposed to have been uttered by Sri Krishna in his Bagavadgita or Song 
Celestial. “They form the fundamental axioms as laid down in Sanskrit works, 
and are intended to deal an emphatic deathblow to all atheism and scepticism. 

13. Entities of knowledge. — ^To the Sanskritist, there were in final 

analysis, only three entities of knowledge These are also known 

as or the three mysteries — mind, matter and God or Supreme 

Spirit. The modern scientist adds number, time, space and force, to these 
three. To the Sanskritist, space, time, number are not entities, but only 
forms of the understanding or limitations which condition all our finite 
thoughts. In as much as there are numerous wonderful laws and facts 
relating to properties of number, time and space, we must acknowledge that 
these are abstract entities ; matter, force, life, mind are manifest entities. 

These are the eternal verities whose mysteries or tatvas have always 
formed the subject of man’s quest after knowledge. Each” and every advance- 
ment in knowledge must relate to the discovery of new truths in one of these 
domains, and there is nothing that cannot be comprised under one or other 
of these entities. Listen to what Professors Balfour Stewart and Tait say in 
their ‘‘ Unseen Universe.” In spite of the difficulties of philosophic specula- 
tion, the man of science may rest contented that, far beyond in one sense and 
in another ever intimately present with us, lie the mysteries of true metaphy- 
sic, time, space, number, matter, force, life and mind. 

14. The Sanskritists broadly divided the objects in nature into 

moving and non-moving siorisdo fixed and moving, but they seem to 

have forgotten the difficulty of classifying Sun, Moon and Stars. They were 
probably as they are supposed to be a body of or spirits. 

15. Their long observation, introspection, generalisation led them to 
conclude that impermanence was the mark of the universe of matter. It was 

or was subject to the three qualities of and they 

expressed this by stating that or nature or universe of matter is ?o^d 2 d 

or subject to three states This is one of their 

grandest generalisations. Whether organic or inorganic substances, thoughts 
or feelings, acts, individuals, families, societies, states, empires, world 
systems, in fact, everything in the universe is subject to this eternal law ; 
a period of coming into existence, a period of activity and growth, a period 
of dissolution. In these three words are indicated or hallmarked the 
essential nature of this phantasmagoria or dream grotto, as Carlyle calls it, 
which is known as the world or universe. This phrase contains in a nut- 
shell the truth of the law of evolution and involution of 
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the modern scientist. Later on, the Sanskrit mind invented a presiding 
deity for each of these three functions or states and called them 

16. In contrast to material objects was our mind or spirit or the 
consciousness whose identity and continued existence in space and time, we re- 
cognise as life not by any logic or argument, but by one of the most fundamental 
of intuitions. 

recognised the ancients. 

By centuries of close observation, study and induction, they were led 
to the belief that the spirit that animates man is a part of Divinity or 
Supreme Spirit which creates, sustains and dissolves these worlds at its will, 
and which is the universal consciousness out of which our individual 
consciousness emanates and which is the sea of all life. Its nature is 
summed up by the true, the eternal and 

the endless entity whom time and space do not bind. It is the fountain of 
all life, all power, knowledge and affection or moods. This is summarised by 
the phrase, i.e., Our life which is an emanance of this 

spirit has also these corresponding qualities of cognition, desire and action 
from the tiniest ant to the mighty man. 

Oioq3*3?J^8 3^ 1 Ojoq3a?^8 5)SSiO €) OfTSS qrS eS ?;)53'3 F c5 3e> 

(Mandukya Upanishad.) 

Wherever life exists, there would always be the three concomitants or 
instruments of life — -cognition, desirej action or the intellect, 

emotion and will of the modern psychologist. The universal spirit as well 
as the individual spirits are therefore characterised as The 

same idea is expressed by Keble in his Christian year. 

“ When round thy wondrous works below, 

My searching rapturous glance I throw 
Tracing out knowledge, power and love 
In earth or sky, in stream or grove.” 

17. Next to the conception of the existence of nature and mind was a 

firm conviction that a relation can always be braught about between the tv'O, 
and the mind can experience various feelings, or can be affected in various 
ways or have various kinds of moods or by its contact with varieties of 

matter or by introspection within itself and can express by gestures, words or 
conduct the results of such affections. Thus there were three eternal myste- 
ries whose complete and reasoned out knowledge constitutes the essence of 
all culture in any people, race or country. These mysteries are known in 
Sanskrit books as 5)4^. Every concept is the meeting place of 

the mystery of mind, mystery of nature, mystery of art or expression. 
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All phenomena, knowledge of these phenomena and the expression of their 
effects upon our minds, these three form the sum total of the existence of our 
individual lives from birth to death, whether one is an ordinary peasant or the 
most cultured savant or pandit. Human life is a cinematographical play of 
these three mysteries. This truth is also applicable to all times, to all count- 
ries, and to all races and has been beautifully expounded by Oscar Wilde in his 
De Profoimdis, The Sanskritists invented a mnemonic word to remind us of 
these three mysteries that are present in every act of our cognition, 
compounded of A. U. M. or Pranava and have written volumes on its signifi- 
cance known as Pranava Vada. 

Life with the Sanskritists, comprised three provinces : — 

I. Knowledge of nature and of mind. Physics and metaphysics, 

11. Application of this knowledge for action and conduct of our 
lives. Ethics, 

III. Its utilisation for cultivation and satisfaction of our emotional 
nature. Aesthetics. 

18. The root ideas comprised in these three provinces will now be set 
forth. 

IL Province of Knowledge, — The Aryan Seer broadly classified it 
into two kinds : — 

or gross or material knowledge, 
or Spiritual or Supreme knowledge. 

This classification is very ancient and appears in the Upanishads, The 
Hindu Aryans fully recognised that there are the immense and infinite varie- 
ties of things in nature and that a proper knowledge of the wonders of creation 
always tends towards humility, reverence a,nd worship. Through nature 
to nature’s God ” was clearly understood by them. 

19. They recognised the field of natural knowledge was boundless and 
no single human being could ever hope to become a proficient in all the 
branches of material knowledge, 

^ o3o $ sd SIS ^ 0 I WSd02J'35Jc)§ I 

They knew full w^ell Art is long, life is fleeting. 

They understood that each individual should thoroughly study or 
specialise in the branch best suited to enable him to discharge his qi; 

function ill life with the greatest advantage and effect. They never under- 
valued or despised this professional knowledge and its necessity for securing 
the conveniences and comforts of life through hard concentrated \vork or 

whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all your might and 
main.” They enjoined this or concentration in every one of our activities 
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to do to the besf we can. Yoga was with them or professional 

excellence. The whole trend of modern Vedanta as exemplified in the lives 
of the three greats Acharyas is to establish free will and individuality, while 
advocating widest possible enquiries and investigation of all conditions" of our 
action. Knowledge is for intelligent and whole hearted action in life. Perfect 
and excellent execution of every one’s duties was the ideal of Yoga. 

20. This knowledge in all its branches was to be derived by observation, 
ratiocination, initiation and study. The three gate ways of knowledge are : — 

2 ^ 20 . Or every branch had to be methodically studied 
and organised under four heads : — 

— Necessary^ qualifications for the study. 

^^cdo. — Subject matter. 

— Relation to other branches. 
g;03v;3?edci — Utility. 

These were known as The effect of such study was 

enjoined to be deepened and widened by four methods or 
53 ^ — Self-study. 

— Teaching and initiation of others. 

«5idc9 — Practice of the precepts. 

^£5^d£©. — Spreading and evangelisation. 

21. Knowledge was never for knowledge’s sake as often proclaimed by 

some of our modern University Professors. It was for furnishing ns with the 
standards to discriminate between good and bad, right and wrong, true and 
false, real and unreal, fact and fiction, beauty and ugliness. It was to endow 
us with the ability to guide our knowledge, our actions and our emotions into 
right paths by proper discrimination. This was known as which 

is the end and aim of all true culture and this is what is meant when culture 
is described by vague phrases as criticism of life and capacity for life values. 
Not only was it intended to give us the ability to discern but the will to 
practise the good and the true and reject the bad. This was expressed 
by saying that its object was to lead us to ^sSe^or or wisdom. 

Knowledge had therefore an ethical basis for the Sanskritists. It is for the 
adoption of the good, the rejection of the bad in the three domains of life- 
activity, namely, our beliefs, our actions and our emotions. This was express- 
ed by saying it was for 

says the Gita. 

22. Knowledge is thus for action or life and not life for knowledge. 
It is for the accomplishment of the four ends of human existence ^dosj'sq^F- 

10 
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epitomised as - Proper performance of one\s 

functions or work in life is ^^^f. 

Earning the requisite means for convenience and comfort or the acquisi- 
tion of wealth i§ comprised all equipments, trappings, surround- 
ings and materials for happiness and enjoyment. Lastly, was 

for salvation. Even when engaged in the first three pursuits and amidst the 
lowest trivialities or busiest moments one should devote a fraction of the time 
at least for study and contemplation of the nature of human soul, its poten- 
cies, its patencies, its vicissitudes and methods of its salvation. This you will 
admit is an all embracing and very rational ideal. It has nothing of fatalism 
or mere asceticism in it. or material sciences embraced all branch- 

es of study necessary for health, wealth and happiness. 

23. They never neglected their bod}^ but enjoined cleanliness, continence 
and right attitudes. sJo? d 5 dJ 5 d^o&)eoq^s;^or? 3 ’sq^fdo. For the most efficient dis- 
charge of one’s functions as regards every one of the ends of human existence, 
one must keep his body in health and strength. With his high forehead, 
broad shoulders, long arms, muscular legs, the old Pandit typified a creature 
who ate at two in the afternoon, married at twenty-five in his life or later and 
this not as a means of carnal enjoyment but from for a pure motive, perpet- 
uating the family and affording satisfaction to the Pitris. He lived beyond 
the allotted span of three score years and ten. He presented a striking 
contrast to the dyspeptic and purblind pigmies we turn out of our modern 
Universities. The Sanskritist recogni^ied, with the modern Scientist, that the 
first condition of success in life is to know how to be a good animal. 

24. That he did not neglect hard work for earning a decent and com- 

fortable livelihood is also evident from the fact that most of the industries and 
arts which could be developed by manual skill and intelligence were carried to 
the highest pitch of perfection known in the world. They took a pride in their 
manual or industrial arts, so much so that every man aspiring after real 
culture was enjoined to be a specialised expert in as many as practicable, of 
the sixty-four arts or into which they had classified their 

manual and fine arts. The literature on the subject of these handicrafts and 
industries is of immense extent and remains to be studied and understood 
before we can reproach the Sanskritic civilisation as unpractical. 

25. They were not also insensible to the charms of the fine arts such as 
music, eloquence, poetry, painting, architecture, sculpture. These are called 

or fine arts. It is only our sheer ignorance of the principles of these 
arts and elaborate scientific treatises on these subjects that make us under- 
value the contribution of the Sanskritist to the sum of human knowledge in 
these branches. All these related to 



26. concerned itself with spiritual matters, with the first prin- 

ciples or the foundations of all knowledge, emotion and action, philosophy or 
metaphysics. This taught them that the supreme object of individual life 
was to bring about a harmony between knowledge, desire and action. Con- 
centrated efforts at right knowledge, concentrated will to act up to the best 
dictates of that knowledge and to cultivate rightful emotions, and concentrat- 
ed devotion to the supreme spirit evident everywhere around us was proclaim- 
ed to be the siiminwn-bonum of individual life. This was the practice 
of ^ r o5ja e h. The so-called Yoga was the 

unification or harmonising or blending of the three qualities of the soul. The 
Great Vaishnava Saint Yamunacharya in his or epitomised 

essence of Song Celestial ” has expressed this most beautifully. 

^OdJ355^sdoljo3jc)^nc)o3‘3 0 I ^ d 

27. The preliminary discipline of life for acquiring this power of concen- 
tration was through — cleansing and refinement of the three instru- 

ments of life — sdOc5j2)?5y3=s’'|ojo word, deed and thought. These are most 
beautifully summarised in three stanzas of the Bhagavatgita. The object 
was to cultivate sincerity or oneness in word, deed and thought. This will 
show^ to you that the ancients had a direct objectivity about them, and were 
not the so-called sickening self-introspecting mystics. 

The subject-matter of each of these modes of discipline was constituted 
into a Sastra or department of Science. Science of language was perfected by 
Panini, Vararuchi, Patanjali who have written monumental and exegetical 
works on the subject. The discipline of the body and its maintenance in 
the most efficient condition were achieved by following the dictates of Purva- 
mimamsa. The discipline of the mind was controlled by Patanjali’s Yoga 
Sutras. 

28. The result of the study and practice gf the injunctions of these 
three sciences was what has been so beautifully described by that demi-God 
of pellucid expression, I mean 'the late Professor Huxley, that man, I think, 
has had a liberal education who has been so trained in youth that his body is 
the ready servant of his will and does with ease and pleasure all the work that 
as a mechanism, it is capable of ; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, 
with all its parts of equal strength and in smooth working order, ready like a 
steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work and spin the gossamers as well 
as forge the anchors of the mind ; whose mind is stored with a knowledge of 
the great and fundamental truths of nature and of the laws of her operations; 
one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions are 
trained to come to heal by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience, 
who has leat'nt to lov^ all beauty, whether of nature or of art, to hate all vile- 
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ness, and to respect others as himself.” These disciplines, like the Talmudian 
practices of the Jews, always tended to the expansion of life and its longevity 
and they produced the three most essential qualities for all 

efficient physical or mental work — peace or tranquillity, love or charity, 
obedience or discipline. The same idea has been expressed by that miracle 
of intellectual urbanity, the late Cardinal Newman. If learning does not 
breed obedience, chastity in word, deed and thought and love, it is no 
learning.” Without this preliminary discipline and the practice of concentra- 
tion, no blessedness or happiness is possible. 

dodoo^?^^ cd 23^0^00 ^?o^8p'35d PS’S I 
(d e3*c> ep ^ oio ^ 0 d ZTD 0 ^ Oil 

29. This is also a universal truth. So far for a few of the fundamental 
and important truths of the-.Sanskritists in the domain of knowledge. 

In the province of action, the ideal of the Sanskritist is pursuit of 
Dharma, duty, function or ordained work. 

The stability of individual life, of families, societies, states and empires, 
was conceived to rest on Dharma. 

30. No single English word can express all that is meant by Dharma. 
Each unit, section, or organization must do its allotted work properly, 
promptly and in the most efficient form, on definite principles of justice and 
righteousness. Definition of functions was most regidly insisted upon. 
Chaos, confusion ^ndpralaya always resulted, when unhampered competition 
and confusion of functions were advocated. 

31. Next was Karina or action in relation to the Dharma of each man, 
society or organization. Ceaseless activity and motiveless performance of 
Karma were enjoined. 

“ Mine the deed. Thine the meed ” was the spirit in which action had 
to be done. 

The performance of Karma in a right spirit was laid down. 

32. It was recognised that no action went without a corresponding re- 
action. Action and reaction were always equal. 

The Sanskritist was a firm believer in the Laxv of Karina. 

The doer of the deed must suffer. There is no escape from this law. 
He believed in 4^, — sin and righteousness and in the Law of Nemisis. 

‘^Thou shalt eat the fruit of thy deed wicked or righteous here on earth.” 
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33* The results of one’s bad deeds would pursue him in all his wheel of 
rebirths till their or influence was wiped out by corresponding amount 

of good deeds. This Law of Karma and rebirth had a wonderful effect on the 
national temperament. ‘‘ It was explanatory of the past, consolatory in the 
present, mandatory for the future.” 

34. He fully recognised that an intensive life can never be extensive. 
Moderation and the golden mean in all things were enjoined. 

55 sd r o3o ? 3^. 

35. Social and Political Acitivity , — Why all this knowledge, discipline 
and cultivation of right attitudes of mind ? It is not to enable each one of 
us to boast I am, Sir Oracle and when I ope my lips let no dog bark. All 
these are gifts or powers to help the onward and upward evolution of society 
to which we belong. 

The great Vyasa summarised this when he said 

All this travail, racking of the brain and discovery of truths is for the 
creation of sympathy and love towards our fellov^ creatures and to alleviate 
their suffering and increase their happiness. The Great Vyasa has said 

36. Seeking of pleasure and avoidance of pain are the fundamental 
characteristics of all life; and all of us must contribute our mite towards 
cheerfulness, gladness and joy of our fellow creatures. What does Mrs. 
Humphry Ward say in her book “ Robert Elesmere ” “ Heaven is here visible 
and tangible to human eyes and hands when self is lost in loving, and in the 
reverent and tender contemplation of the beauties of nature.” 

The service of man and society is also enjoined by the Gita wherein it 
is called 

37. Imitation of God’s love to his creatures and work in identification 
with the cosmic life of Eswara is enjoined. Co-operation, co-ordination and 
conciliation were constantly taught to abate the evils of struggle for existence 
and survival of the fittest. These were emphasised by holding up our own 
body as the finest example of these qualities of co-operation and co-ordination 

38. Co-operation of functions, subordination of the individual idiyosyn- 
cracies to the common good was the ancient ideal. Sciences or individual 
branches of knowledge were to be organised and co-ordinated, not only for the 
purpose of individual life but also for family life, industrial, social, political 
and moral progress. Co-operation of functions and unity of purpose in which 
each individual performed his Dharma or work was the ancient ideal of 
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society and not unhampered competition and confusion, and want of defini- 
tion of functions which always results from too much of self-assertion and 
individualism. 

IV, Province of Emotion, 

39. Next in the Province of Emotion, the Sanskritists had also great 
discrimination. They first recognised that covetousness was at the bottom of 
all sin and tended to the ruin of our souls. 

5 0 cd d ^ e zrf 0 d 0 fTS 2} (d sd 8 

40. They always urged the necessity for avoidance of the six enemies 
of man and causes of the damnation of his soul. 

sdord^ sdjsi^d^^ and their prayer 

was to be 

0 3-3 0 c^oS^^cdsdasdrec© sdoSoecsdoSoes-ss ii 
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This they adopted because harbouring bad emotions engendered undesir- 
able attitudes of our mind, which they truly interpreted as the chief cause 
of our misery or happiness. 

odOcdKisd odo<do55'c^?5*3o desow ozj^pSvfs^^oSjseH 

'' Mind is its own place and in itself can make a hell of heaven and a 
heaven of hell.” 

41. Cultivation of graces of character and avoidance of harmful 
blemishesh-ZNe been most inimitably described under ^^5d?oosj3«'and 

in the sixteenth chapter of the Bhagavatgita, which for excellence of diction, 
beauty of language and pure spirituality remains, I make bold to assert, 
unsurpassed by anything in any literature of the VDorld, 

42. They knew the psychological doctrine of ideas producing actualities 
some times. 

J3 id^ I) ? ep-s sd ?r3 od 0 ^ a r sd s 3-3 ^ e . 

43. They demonstrated to the world that an ideal of poverty, content- 
ment, plain living and high thinking, can alone produce a society wherein the 
formula of equality, liberty and fraternity can be realised. It can never exist 
in a society which makes possession of riches the standard of worth, A 
Brahmachari could realise this because he was initiated into the formula s^sd^ 

and had no great desires to satisfy. The ancient Brahman pitched 
his wants very low and the community at one period realised equality, liberty 
and fraternity and managed to enthrone culture and character and not 
mere cash. 

y. Lastly as regards their Philosophy of Life. 

44. Science, sympathy and service were the watchwords of the Sans- 
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kritic culture as of every other culture worth the name in the world, in each 
of the main divisions of our life activities. 

45. It is only when we attain the above ideal and when a spirit of com- 

passion and love dawns upon us and we radiate it towards our fellow beings 
and creatures and cultivate a feeling of self-sacrifice and resignation, that we 
can realise fully the revelation and inspiration of the supremacy of the 
spirit and its universal pervasion. We shall then realise the cr5^ of the 
Upanishads. ii Without it not even a blade of grass 

moves. 

46. Listen to the feelings that crawled on the encyclopaediac mind of 
the Great Vyasa (one of the five greatest intellectual giants of India), belong- 
ing to the Vasishta clan, after a life devoted to the study of science, history, 
ethics, philosophy, literature and what not. 

^ ja ^ d r el a 2 ;^ 3g) fd 8 3^ (d 8 1 1 
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Similarly, the Great Yamuna sums up the burden of life in Bhagavat- 
gita or Song Celestial in one stanza 

r d8ii 

?TaD'a cdocssd do^3oD^n5 3i)S'3^?^S)0?D;^8ii 

47. The Sanskritists divided life into two stages, 

i.e., path of activity and path of renunciation. While this was based on 
natural conditions, the predominance of the one or the other decided its 
character. As already explained, attention was paid to all the four ends of 
human life except in the last stage; was for freedom from trammels, 

when a sense of satiety had come upon him and a spirit of resignation and 
renunciation took hold of him, and a full sense of the vanit 3 ^ of all earthly 
glory and the supremacy of his own soul dawned on him. Then he felt the 
full force of Gray’s Elegy — 

“ The pomp of heraldry, the pride of power, 

All that wealth, beauty ever give, 

Await alike the inevitable hour, 

The paths of glory lead but tu the grave.” 

This was or wisdom, the result of acquired after having 

truly valued the sordid realities of existence. 

48. For the two stages, special periods were set apart. These periods 
were known as 

In the first two predominated the pravrithi path and in the last two 
nivrithi path. The child spent his first eight years in play and ingrowth, next 
sixteen }'ears were spent in the acquisition of knowledge of various kinds and 
in -proper discipline for the formation of habits and attitudes of mind. He 
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was drilled and disciplined, and this discijpline gave a fixity to his character 
and conduct and a refinement, the result of proper regimentation. He was 
not the gentleman at large of modern educational methods. Then between 
twenty-five and fifty, he married and kept a household, practising a life of 
neighbourly charity and extending hospitalities to guests and enjoyed happi- 
ness and practised moderation. After satiety in the earthly joys, was the 
period of — life of unselfish service, Lastty, came the period of 

or period of illumination, which dawns on our faculties b}^ the appreciation 
and realisation of the three identities. The identity of individual and univer- 
sal souls, by 23^ o3 js e ri ; or equanimity under 

success or failure, of performance of duties unaffected by results by 

or the equality of all individual souls by Love or Bhaktiyoga. 

49 . It is only when this vision of the three identities is fully realised 

and recognised that one can be called a or the illumined 

erucTc) ii 

50 . Catholicism, cosmopolitanism, universal brotherhood are possible 

only then. It will be the advent of the millennium or of souls. It is 

by adoption of osi erased 5) o-sh, 

05j odoosdoo^^ that you can attain 

51. As long as desire and covetousness prevail in this world, this is 
impossible. Individuals and nations will go on warring. The for the 
individual is when he minimises his desires, says the Gita, 

?)5dorsSjae ?j£rao^5do9r(2|3 ii 

52 . The realisation of this ^ is bliss, or unperturbed tranquillity of 

soul and freedom from the ocean moan of ennui. Greatest importance was 
attached to this It vvas considered necessary for the propor efficiency 

of all ceremonies and sacraments so much so that the request ?3‘3i<aoc^8 

'‘calm and attune your minds ” was made at the commencement 
of every ceremony to the presiding priests and the thrice repeated formula 3 
STD 0 ^ 5^ 0 was uttered at the conclusion of all ceremonies. This was intended 
as a sort of invocation for three-fold harmony or 

peace within one’s self-peace with his surroundings and peace with the uni- 
versal spirit. Acts performed in a perturbed state of mind lost all efficacy. 

As an aid to this acquisition of tranquillity and right attitude of mind, 
they called in the aid of sdoo^o^ sjscrsodoroo, 4 d*sc©o. 

The first is intended as a help for concentration of attention, or sal- 

vation of our mind in its literal significance. The second ^o^^was, as its 
name implies, intended for keeping our body in an efficient condition. 
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Justices Paraniasivier and Woodroff may be consulted on the esotoric 
effects of these practices. We need not laugh at all these, when we believe in 
the efficacy of our favourite tobacco pipes to calm our minds. 

The Sanskritists hated nothing more than the modern speed-lust with its 
inevitable neurasthenia and nervous break-down. 

53. However much they might have advanced in physical science, nations 
of the West are still in the adolescence of the race, have just commenced to 
learn the alphabets of psychic phenomena and have come to recognise with 
Lord Kelvin that the phenomena of life and mind far transcend the bounds 
of physical science. The realms of psychic life have been explored by the 
mystic minds of the East. The mine of information on this subject remains 
to be examined and the golden nuggets therefrom have to be collected by us. 

54. It is the realisation of the supreme soul or spirit in nature that 
forms the inflorescence of culture. “ Fear of God is the beginning of wisdom ” 
says the Bible. The Great Sankaracharya summed up this supremacy of 
mind or spirit in an imperishable stanza of his — 

dOfds -S-o wdo 

55. Our minds are as infinite as the sky ; constantly marvel at your 
minds, its potencies and patencies and try to realise the prophet’s cr^^ “ I am 
wonderfully and fearfully made.” It is only by educing our minds to the 
highest possibilities of thought, emotion and action, we can realise the infinite 
wisdom, the infinite power and infinite love , of the universal soul, or the Sea of 
Life. Through the finite to the infinite, through nature to nature’s God must 
be our motto and what is this world soul, listen to Sankara again — 

do do 5 35*3 odo^ssj'osdodoii 

“ Know thyself ”, said the ancient philosophers. ‘‘ What shall it profit a 
man if he should gain the whole w^orld and lose his soul ”, asked Jesus of 
Nazarath. sdoo®^ do^jS)5^£3^?iei '' Who can know the knower ” asked the Upani- 
shads. We shall all be confirmed suicides if we dont cultivate our spiritual nature 
and are content to lead the . life of beasts. 

535, 3d^ ^ odo 0 2^ ES-O ^ ? 0 gj odo d 0 1) 
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56. Gentlemen, ^^ou will thus recognise the universal applicability of 
these conceptions of the fundamentals of all true culture to all individuals, 
societies, races and nations. There is no harmful tradition here but the most 
exquisite conceptions of the ideals and truths — the result of ])rofoundly reason- 

11 
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ed out investigations by the intellects of antiquity- They show the solidarity of 
mankind. These conceptions form the unchangeable and adamantine truths, 
the eternal verities, which have received the homage of the best minds of all 
nations, all races, of all times. All these are forgotten by us now-a-days, 
but they never forget and forgive us. It is to keep alive our interest in all 
that concerns man’s life, history, progress and aspirations on this planet that 
our society has been formed, and it is but fitting that we should all listen to 
and discuss the results of the thought of the ancient Aryan in his wonderful 
progress on this beautiful continent of India. 

57. Let me not be misunderstood as a partisan of any particular culture 
in the world. It has been recognised that there are five ancient cultures to 
which all the other cultures in the world ma}^ be traced. These are : — 

(1) The Indu Aryan or Sanskritic culture. 

(2) The Semitic culture including the ancient Egyptian, Chaldean, 

Babylonian, Arabian and Hebrew cultures. 

(3) The Iranian or Persian culture. 

(4) The Greek and 

(5) The Roman cultures. 

Recent researches have established that the Indian culture based on the 
Vedas is anterior to all other cultures. It should be remembered that in ancient 
times, other nations had free intercourse with India and came into contact 
with its culture. * It is now established that an Aryan tribe known as Mittani 
was settled in the valleys of 'the Euphrates and Tigris and spread its culture 
to the surrounding countries. There is ample reason to assume that all these 
ancient cultures have a common origin, and are more or less allied to the vedic 
culture. This, however, is a vast subject and cannot be tackled at the fag end 
of my papep All that I can say with confidence is that the ideas of Indian 
culture are of universal- application and form the fountain head of all that is 
noble in the thoughts of mankind. 

The effects of a study of all these ancient cultures is identically the same 
and what is this ? Listen to Mathew Arnold, the prince of English critics. 

‘T know not how it is but the commerce with the ancients appears to 
me to produce in those who constantly practise it a steadying and composing 
effect on their judgment, not of literary works only, but of men and events in 
general. They are like persons who have had a very weighty and impressive 
experience. They are more truly than others under the empire of facts and 
more independent of the language current among those with whom they live.” 
This effect, gentlemen, is known as the soothing, cleansing, refining and 

steadying infivence of these ancient cultures which embody the true valuation 
of material and spiritual matters and the ossified experience of life of past 
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generations of men. If yon are agreed that such influence is worth striving 
for, then I would unhesitatingly submit that every one of us may become the 
votary of any one of these ancient cultures along with our professional studies 
for earning our daily bread. 

I commenced my papers with Kinglake and to be alliterative I shall close 
it with Kipling. In his w^ell-known couplet he says 
^‘East is East and West is West ; 

And never the twain shall meet.” 

Kipling does not seem to have read his Geography aright, and, if he had, 
he evidently forgot it when he wrote the couplet. Too far East is West and 
too far West is East. If he had written 

^^East is West and West is East 
And ever the twain shall meet” 

he would have given utterance not only to a geographical truth, but also to a 
profound cultural truth that the best minds of the East and of the West are 
in agreement about the fundamental truths of nature and of human life, in 
spite of metaphysical quibbles and that there is a solidarity amongst mankind. 
Fundamentally the • East and the West are the same in passions, thoughts, 
capacities, hopes, fears and aspirations in spite of a thousand and one super- 
ficial differences of colour, creed, country and customs. The recognition of 
this truth and its manifestation in our conduct is the culmination of culture. 



REVIEWS. 

The Beginnings of South Indian History. 

By S. Krishnaswamy Ayyangar, m,a., m.r.a.s., etc., University Professor 

OF History, Madras. 


The Beginnings of South Indian History ” is the title of an interesting 
volume, in which Prof. S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar of the University of Madras has 
embodied the substance of the special lectures delivered by him in January and 
February last in his capacity as the University Professor of Indian History and 
Archaiology. Recognizing at the outset that history depends for its materials on 
archaeology, epigraphy and literature, he tries in the volume before us to make the 
ancient Tamil literature of the land yield matter for purposes of constructive history 
of South India. In his view, inscriptions and results of archaeological research have 
to be supplemented by the results that a critical and systematic study of old Tamil 
literature would yield if the life history of the Tamil people and their land at, or 
before the dawn of the Christian era, is sought to be built up. The learned Profess- 
or does not forget that there is the danger of the historian reading his thoughts and 
feelings into the writings of the past when he exploits them for purposes of history ; 
but he is, nevertheless, convinced and we think rightly and with reason that a 
careful and dispassionate study of ancient Tamil classics will throw much useful 
light on many a dark and forgotten chapter in the history of South India. 

The period dealt with in these lectures is one in regard to which inscriptions 
do not assist us, and Prof. Krishnaswami Ayyangar has tried to evolve some in- 
teresting chapters in the history of that period from literary sources alone. He has 
fo“r some considerable time been engaged in deducing and developing history from 
old Tamil literature ; and naturally a large portion of the book is mainly a re-state^ 
ment of what he had already said elsewhere. There is also considerable over- 
lapping and repetition ; but perhaps" this is unavoidable in a series of lectures 
primarily intended for students. Throughout the book, the main conclusions that 
are attempted to be established are sought to be supported by a wealth of material 
afforded by the Sangam works ; and even if the conclusions definitively stated by 
him be not accepted, his lectures here presented will convince all those that are 
interested in historical research, that for constructing the history of ancient South 
India, a close and critical knowledge of the Sangam works is essential. 

Mr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar has in the book before us sought to establish 
(i) that there were in the distant past formidable Maurya invasions which went 
as far as the Tinnevelly District itself, ” but that the Tamil kings shook off the 
foreign incubus some time before the thirteenth year of Asoka and (ii) that the third 
Tamil Sangam flourished in the second century of the Christian era. The alleged 
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Mauryan invasion of South India is the most important contribution to our knowl- 
edge of Indian history that he has made in these lectures ; and the subject therefore 
requires more than a passing notice. It is based on three lyrics in the 
mvriL collection (Nos. 69, 251 and 281) and one lyric (No. 175) in Fura-Jfanivriu. 
These are the poems that Pandit Raghava Ayyangar has exploited in support of his 
view expressed in his Gheran SoTv-Kiottiivaii that specific mention is made in the 
Sangam works of the iiwasion of South India by Samudra Gupta. Mr. Krishna- 
swami Ayyangar rejects rightly, it seems to us, the suggestion that the passages in 
question contain any reference, specific or implied, to an invasion by the Gupta 
emperor; but he holds that the texts speak in quite clear and unmistakable” 
language of the invasion of South India by the Mauryas, who advanced as far as the 
Podiyil hill ; and the advance party of the invasion was, according to him, a warlike 
people called Kosar or Vadugar. He even states that the passages establish that 
the Mauryas in their advance towards the south, cut a tunnel through a high hill 
that blocked their passage, so that their cars might pass without impediment ; and 
in this he apparently follows Pandit Raghava Ayyangar. These interesting con- 
clusions are based upon three alleged references to Mauryas in Aha--J^anurj 0 , as 
already stated ; and if the texts relied on are corrupt or have been misread, the basis 
for the Mauryan invasion of South India will vanish. The passages are found 
extracted at pages 89,90 and 91 of the book; and the expression MoHyar'' 
(CoLOfTifliv/r) is found in all of them. however, is an unpublished 

work ; and it is not possible, therefore, to say whether the reading is correct ; and 
the doubt that in the circumstances may reasonably be entertained about the 
accuracy of the passages is enhanced when we turn to lyric No. 175 of Puvco JYa- 
moru, on which also reliance is placed by Mr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar in' support 
of .his conclusion. The expression that he reads as Moriyar ” appears in Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Pandit V. Swaminatha Ayyar’s well-known edition as Oriyav ” 
and that is also the reading adopted by the ancient scholiast in his commentary on 
PuTCv-J^anm'^xt, The commentator actually notices an alternative reading in 
respect of another expression almost immediately following the word Oriyar’" and 
gives us the meaning attached to the passage by those that adopt that reading ; 
and in such circumstances it is only reasonable to suppose that if the reading 
Moriya^^'' instead of ''Oriyar'' was current, at least as an alternative, it would 
have been noticed by him. The inference is irresistible that the commentator did 
not know of the existence of any such reading. Mr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar says 
that the old scholiast was unable to understand the reference, and so misread 
''Moriyar ” into "Oriyar '' ; but certainly if " MoviyaP' had been used in "Aha- 
JfamoriP in three different places, in passages that are almost word for word identical 
with the passage in Pxorio-J\^amoru that he was explaining, it is not easy to believe 
that he would have so completely ignored it without even noticing it as a probable, 
if not also a prevalent, reading. And why should the commentator be charged with 
ignorance of such a momentous event as the Mauryan invasion, to effect which a 
huge snow-capped mountain ascending up to the firmament” {sSlsm^pQsi,iT[m&aj^ 
u£t^S(r^fsj(^skpLh) had, according to the learned Professor, to be tunnelled through 
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and which, had so much caught the imagination of Mamular and other great 
poets as to be sung by them in terms of almost extravagant praise, despite 
the crushing defeat alleged to have been inflicted by the invading army on the kings 
of the Tamil land at Podiyil ? In spite of Mr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, we are 
inclined to hold that the substitution of Moriyar ’■'for Oriyar in the Pivva- 
Jfarbiono lyric would render the lines almost meaningless, while Oriyar " which, 
according to the commentator, signifies the Vidyadharas or the Lords of the Sakra- 
vala Mountains, will suit the context admirably ; and further we may venture to 
suggest that in the extract from Aha-Jfanwru lyric 69 also, Oriyar will be a 
more appropriate reading than Moriyar, Fibra-J^aniiralyxic \s a song in 
praise of a Tamil chieftain, who had so much endeared himself to the poet as to 
make it possible for the latter to affirm that if his heart should be dissected and 
examined, the prince’s figure would be found engraved therein. The prince is 
addressed as the seat of Dharma protecting his subjects both day and 

night with unremitting constancy, and is likened to the orb of tlie sun that rests on 
the cleft at the top of a mountain made by the wheels of a car passing to the regions 
beyond. The idea may be fanciful or * far-fetched ’ to use Mr. Krishnaswami 
Ayyangar’s word, but it is a conceit familiar in Indian literature. It is a common 
belief that the sun in making a circuit of Mount Meru passes through a cleft in the 
Saikravala Mountains that surround the world ; and is it imnatural that if the poet’s 
imagination should have conceived the cleft at the top to have been caused by the 
wheels of the cars of the Devas who are supposed to be constantly passing from one 
region to another ? At any rate, it is very unlikely that a Tamil poet in praising his 
patron who is a prince of the Tamil land, will refer, in terms almost of veneration, 
to the achievements of the Mauryas, at whose hands, it is suggested, the Tamil kings 
sustained an ignominious defeat. Besides, seeing that so soon after their alleged 
occupation of the Tamil country, the Mauryas were thence effectively ejected by the 
Tamil kings, — for we are told that the conquest was probably by Bindusara, and 
by the thirteenth year of Asoka the Chola and Pandya kingdoms, as also the 
Keralaputra and Satyaputra States, were independent, as seen from Asoka’s 
edicts — the Sangam poets would not ordinarily refer to the vanquished foreigners 
in terms of unmeasured praise, as we must hold they have done if we accept 
Mr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar’s reading and interpretation. These are some of 
the considerations that make us hesitate to accept the learned Professor’s reading. 
Supposing, however, that in the passages from Aha-J^amvrw the correct reading 
is ^^Moviyar'^ it is by no means clear that those passages establish that there was 
a Mauryan invasion of the Tamil land. In all the three instances, the lyrics seem 
to be extracted only in part ; and in the form in which the extracts are .presented, 
the lines seem to be inconsequent ; but such as they are, it seems to as they may be 
construed differently from the way Professor Krishnaswami Ayyangar has done. 
None of the passages need necessarily import that the Mauryas cut their way through 
a rising mountain and passed in triumph to the South. And if the meaning of 
Mamular and others is that the Mauryas bored or cut a way through a mountain to 
allow their cars to proceed, how does it happen that they do not locate it; but merely 
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refer to it indefinitely as if it were in some distant region, far away from the Tamil 
country. The suggestion in each of the poems is that the hero has gone far, far 
away, even to or beyond the distant mountain on whose crest the revolving wheels 
of the shining car have caused a depression. The mountain so described may not 
unreasonably denote a mountain well-known in the legends of the land e.g., Sakra- 
vala or Vindhya, both of which are according to folk-lore regarded as having barred the 
path of the Sun, and had therefore to be depressed to allow his car to pass. Even 
supposing the absence of the heroes in the^ far-off north, beyond the distant mountains, 
was suggestive of historical event, we apprehend we will not be wrong if we hold 
that the reference is perhaps to the assistance that the forces of the Tamil kings ren- 
dered to the Andhra dynasty in their attempt to sweep the Mauryas from the Deccan 
or in their intermittent struggle against the Kshethrapas. Indeed the extract from 
Aha-J{amcTU lyric 281, given at page 90 of the book under review may, without 
doing violence to the language, be explained to mean that the hero had gone beyond 
the distant northern mountain to the assistance of the Vaclivgar (the Andhras) 
who had opposed themselves to the Mauryas in their intended southward march. It 
is well known that probably about 200 B.C., 7 .e., during the latter days of the 
Mauryan Empire, the Andhras who would seem to have asserted their independence 
soon after the death of Asoka, had become a great power, whose territories included 
the whole of Deccan and extended to the West Coast. However, lyric 251 appears 
to be the most important for the purpose of this inquiry. The extract refers to Rosar^ 
Podiyil, MohwVj Maury ar, and a battle ; but unfortunately the whole poem is 
not before us. The extract provides no warrant for holding that the Kosar were 
the vanguard of the advancing Mauryan army (in Silappathigaram^ Kosar appear 
as the rulers of Kongu J^adio), If Kosar were a foreign people who had advanced 
as invaders into the Tamil country, even to the secred Podiyil hill itself, it is in- 
conceivable that the Tamil poet would describe their war-drums as ‘sweet sounding 
drums’ Professor Krishnaswami .Ayyangar says that they 

‘administered a crushing defeat upon their enemies near Podiyil Hill ’ ; but who these 
enemies were is not mentioned. He however says that Mohur did not submit on 
that occasion ; but the extract as* printed at page 88 would convey the meaning 
'"Mohur not having "been submitted to'\ and not ""Mohior not Ixaving sub- 
mitted,'' Besides, the extract does not say that “the newly-installed Mauryas came 
up at the head of a great army”, and in making that statement, the learned Profess- 
or seems to have regarded an adjectival particle as a finite verb. Vamba Moriijar 
{ojtu QiDiriiiuiT) is translated as ""newly ’installed- Maunjas" ] and we are 
told the expression “Vamba Moriyar”, the Maurya novae Iwminae^ is justified 
in respect of this author (Mamular) and his contemporaries. In so translating the 
expression, Mr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar has followed Pandit Raghava Ayyangar’s 
explanation of the word Vamba, ; and the learned Pandit so explained 

the word as he desired to make out that the poet referred to the Guptas as the new 
Mauryas. The classical meaning of Vamba, however, is as seen from Tol 
Kappiyanh, ‘fugitive’ c.f., yamJ)a Mallar LD^srrir) 

[XL Flora Maniorio lyrics 72 and 79. The extract as given does not enable us 
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to say what was done by or to the Mauryas, and the sequence in thought is not very 
patent. Perhaps, Professor Krishnaswami Ayyangar’s conclusion that there was 
a Mauryan invasion of South India is derivable from the poems in Aha-Jfanivrx^ 
that he relies upon ; but the subject requires further investigation. As pioneer work 
in that direction, his work is extremely valuable ; and possibly, besides Mr. Krishna- 
swami Ayyangar, others also who may be provoked into research, and not merely into 
cavil or criticism, will* throw additional light upon this very interesting topic of 
ancient South Indian history. The recent discovery of an edict of Asoka at Maski 
may perhaps justify the inference that the Mauryan Empire extended in Asoka’s 
days to the northern frontier of Mysore ; but did it extend further south at any timp, 
and if so, how far? In the nature of things, only a study of ancient literature can 
help us to answer the question ; and Professor Krishnaswami Ayyangar’s work in 
opening up that line of inquiry deserves whole-hearted praise. 

We have dwelt at this length on this subject, as in our view it is, as already 
observed, the most important contribution that Mr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar has 
made to the South Indian history in this course of lectures. The other conclusion 
that is sought to be established in the book is that the third Tamil Sangam should be 
assigned to a period not later than the second century after Christ. In doing this, he 
has had to try conclusion with several powerful opponents, and we ^ think he has 
succeeded in maintaining his ground. A keen controversy has for some time been 
going on about the probable date of Sangam works, and various persons have con- 
tributed their share to the elucidation (or, shall we say, mystification) of the problem. 
The controversy has mainly centred round the date of Silappathigaram and 
Mcunimehhalai, It is not possible to enter into details here ; but it may be stated 
generally that, so far, these works have been assigned to three periods widely sepa- 
rated from one another, viz., the second, the fifth and the eighth century after Christ. 
The two latter periods are suggested by Pandit Raghava Ayyangar and Dewan 
Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai respectively. Professer Krishnaswami Ayyangar 
examines the possessions of these two scholars from various standpoints, in several 
lectures, and pronounces his verdict against them, and in favour of those who hold 
by the ‘Gajabahu theory’, that is the second century. We do not say that his state- 
ments are all unassailable ; there may be some that one may question. To take an 
instance, one may not probably concur in the view advanced in the chapter on 
“ Astronomical Considerations”, that the Tamil week began with the day of the Moon, 
based as it is on the consideration of a single passage from Pathivrwp-pwttio ; and 
by way of contrast, line 5 of the third PaHpad^al recently published by Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Pandit V. Swaminatha Ayyar, may be cited {(^(JdSlj2//h^im>3S{^wp^ss)Lo, 
This latter line is .also of interest, as having a bearing on another question 
discussed in that lecture — the question of planetary week in Southern India. The 
planets, besides the Sun and the Moon, which are expressly mentioned by name, are 
referred to collectively as 'the five ’ (^w.) Whateyer may be the merits of in- 
cidental statements made in the course of these lectures, there is no doubt that a 
strong case supported by extensive learning and copious references has been made 
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out in support of the view that the period of greatest activity of the Third Sangam 
should be sought in the second century of the Christian era. 

The book affords much instructive reading, and will be welcomed by all that are 
interested in Indian history ; while fhe publishers have done their work so well that 
it is really a pleasure to the eye to go over the pages of the book. 

K. G. S. 


Kanarese Literature. 

By Mr. E. P. Rice. 

published by the Association Press, Oulcntta, 


In price, in bulk, in style, in get-up, the history of Kanarese Literature by Mr. 
E. P. Rice is extremely interesting. When we remember that Saintsbury wrote a 
History of English Prosody in three grand volumes without defining what a/r^o^ was, 
we are inclined to bless an author who gives us the history of a Literature of eleven 
hundred years in the short space of a 100 pages. In these days of cheap printing and 
free writing, the shortness of a man’s book — like the neatness of a man’s appearance- 
indicates the sweetness of the thoughts within. It is long years since Academies 
and Parishads were noisily set up in this country for the individualisation of Kannada, 
but we have seen nothing come out of all that, and some of those engaged in them 
write Kannada, that, from the reader’s standpoint, is positively execrable. And now, 
as though in mockery of their noise, a book issues from the mild silence of the 
cloister which might engage the first thoughts of anybody interested in the well being 
of the language. Mr. Rice is one more of the long list of self-secrificing Westerners 
■ who have grown and fostered the plant of historic criticism in this country. It began 
with Sanskrit, and has embraced now, even Kannada. When we see that the book 
comes from one who owes nothing to the language or people of this province, we 
cannot refrain from giving a sneer at the vaunted scholarship and culture of the 
people of this country. 

The whole course of the history may be compared to a river receiving tribu- 
taries. During the first millennium of its course, it is an unraingled strea"m of Jaina 
thought. In the twelfth century this is joined by the stream of Vira Shaivism ; and 
the two streams, like the Rhone and Saone at Lyons, flow side by side without ming- 
ling. In the beginningof the sixteenth century, these two are joined by a Vaishnava 
effluent; and the united stream flows on, until in the nineteenth century it is broad- 
ened and much modified by a great inrush of Western thought. 

“ These different sections of Kanarese literature differ not only in religious back- 
ground, but also in literary form. Jaina works are generally in Ghampu i.e.,. 
mingled prose and verse, the verse being in a great variety of metres, and evincing 
great literary skill. Much Lingayat literature is in prose ; its poetry is mostly in 
monotonous six-lined stanzas, called Shatpadi ; some is in three-lined tHpadi or 
12 
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ragcble. The longer Brahmanical works are also in Shatpadi ; but there are 
beside many lyrical compositions to popular airs. The literature of the modern 
period is mostly in prose ; but a popular form of composition is Yahshagana,'" 

About the close he names some original characteristics of the Literature. 

“It will be noticed that the interest of Kanarese writers is almost entirely reli- 
gioios'\ “The great bulk of the literature until the nineteenth century had been in 
verse.” “ To read Kanarese books in the ordinary tone of speaking, is to miss much 
of their beauty ; they are intended to be chanted.” “Literary and poetic usage de- 
mands the use of archaic forms of words, as well as of Sanskrit terms for common 
things.” “Indians have great admiration for the wit and originality shown in what 
is called Sleshaox doioble entendre.'' “There is a number of stock metaphors of 
which Indian writers seem never to weary,” And last ‘ One misses in India the 
poetry of pure human love w^hich forms so large and rich an element in the litera- 
ture of the West.” 

One must read the book rather than this review to appreciate Mr. Rice. 

G. R. J. 


Gazetteer of the Salem District, Vols. 1 & 2. 

By Mr. F. J. Richards, I.C.S. 


It was a happy idea of the Government of Madras to have chosen Mr. Richards 
to revise the Salem Manual of Mr. LeFanu, and give us, as a result of his pious 
and learned labour, the two excellent volumes under review. Mr. Richard’s parti- 
ality to the District is well known, and this was more than once evidenced by his 
contributions to the Journal of our Society on matters relatijig to the District. 
What with his paternal solicitude for everything connected with the District and 
what with his antiquarian and archseplogical taste one could not expect anything 
but a work of devoted labour and learned research. 

.Salem has, in comparison with other districts of the Presidency, certain points 
particularly its own. The chapter on History to students of Indian History has a 
special value. It is replete with materials which are as authentic as they are 
interesting. Well says the author that the ‘history of the District is essentially the 
history of a march land’. Quite from the beginning of the first century A.D. it 
plays an important part in the annals of history. 

Vestiges of different kinds of Dravidian civilization are to be found in the Dist- 
rict even today. Though the District is pre-eminently Tamilian, it is not wan ting in 
traces of the swa}M5|_^the Telugu and Kanarese Kings. It was Salem District that 
afforded ample passage to the British arms in their colossal conquest of the Maham- 
madan Kingdom of Mysore. Mr. Richards has built a beautiful work on the old 
foundations of Mr. LeFanu, though his innate modesty would make him say that 
any such attempt is vandalism. One suggestion we have to offer, which is this. 
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Would not some eager student of History construct a sketch work of Indian 
History based mainly on the materials furnished by the Gazetteers, helped by what 
he has already acquired from other sources. 


K. D. 


Asoka. 

By J. M. Macphail M.A., M.D. 

Published in the Heritage of India Series. 


It is rather a sorry state of affairs that gentlemen who are Christian in their 
leanings should feel the necessity more than an Indian, nay a Hindu, to give 
publicity to the existence of a rich heritage which is purely Indian* All India 
owes them a world of thanks for their selfless labours to unearth the treasure 
of knowledge and wisdom and beauty which are too precious to be lost. The editors 
would have done well to delete the sentence in their editorial preface the sentence. 

In her literature, philosophy, art and regulated life, there is much that is worthless, 
much also that is distinctly unhealthy.”. Much the same can be said of all people 
and of all religions. So greater the reason that we do not say it. All the same we 
eagerly look for the day that the body of earnest workers that the joint Editors 
have gathered about them are able to carry out the comprehensive programme they 
have chalked out. 

Now, coming to the book dsoha offered for Review, we have nothing but 
praise. His is the figure that has above all that of the other sovereign for a double 
fold interest, political and religious. We do not quite agree with the statement of the 
author that the mythical element connected with the life history of the man is greater 
than the historical or the authentic. It cannot be said of any other soveriegn who 
exercised his sway in the early periods of India that he has left indisputable evi- 
dences of his life and rule as Asoka did. We are more in the land of fact than 
fiction in dealing with Asoka, which is another point to make us so much interested 
in this prince of princes. Though all the chapters are written in a sympathetic 
spirit, that on Asoka, the missionary, is quite full of interest. It is here we have a 
searching analysis of the motives and methods of Asoka. 

The concluding lines of the last chapter on Asoha's place in History con- 
taining a sensible refutation of the charge levelled against India that it is stagnant 
and unchanging and that the West could well keep a part without meeting the East. 
This view is the view of those that have brains but which do not understand. As the 
author well says that ‘‘ more than two thousand years ago the barriers of Border and 
Breed and Birth gave way before the impulse of religious conviction arid missionary 
enthusiasm. Have not East and West met together in the battle fields of Europe 
and Africa and Asia to put down tyranny and despotism. We conclude with an 
appeal to the joint Editors in matters of religion, it is much better, they give the 
different view points without drawing out dogmatic inferences. 


K. D. 
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A Guide to Sanchi. 

By Sir John Marshall, kt., c.i.e. 

Director General of Archaeology in India, 


We welcome every effort to unveil the old civilization of India. Lovers of truth 
will always applaud each fresh attempt to explain the glories of the Sanskrit Liter- 
ature and Philosophy, and every fresh discovery of the treasures of Indian Archae- 
ology. Sir John Marshall, the Director General of Indian Archaeology, has brought 
out a book called ^‘A guide to Sanchi”, in the territory of the Begum of Bhopal, the 
enlightened ruler who seems determined that her reign shall form an emblem of the 
capabilities of the contemporary India, as the monuments which stand on her 
domain symbolise that ancient civilization of India, whose great watchword was 
^‘Charity”. It is brought out with her royal assistance, and is dedicated to that 
noble princess. The book deals with monuments which are to us a guide to the times 
in which the greatness of India rivalled the greatness of Greece, and which gave 
birth to a religious thought which stands even to-day as the most populous of the 
world’s religions. We never weary of every fresh volume which takes us back to 
the men and to the modes which prevailed in India, when India was Indian. Sir 
John Marshall has treated of the Stwpas of Sanchi, and told us once again tiie story 
of Mauryan greatness, and Budhistic civilization. But what is Sanchi. It is a village 
near Bhilsa in the Bhopal State, and its stupas are a group of monuments the most 
extensive and the most interesting of the records of the great days of flourishing 
Buddhism. The fact is that near by the modern Bhilsa, there once stood the famous 
and populous city of Vidisa, the capital of Eastern Malwa, and that in and around 
this city there grew up a flourishing community of Buddhists, who found on the 
summits of the neighbouring hills attractive and commanding spots on which to build 
their memorials and their monasteries — spots, that is to say, which were far enough 
removed from the turmoil and distractions of the great city, but sufficiently close to 
it to attract worshippers from its crowded thoroughfares.” Other famous Buddhist 
monuments stand on places hallowed by the presence of Buddha, but Sanchi alone had 
no connection with the life or acts of the Master. It is scarcely mentioned in Bud- 
dhist Literature, and the Chinese pilgrims have not a word to say about this one. It 
is a strange coincidence, but however, these remains are at once the most magnifi- 
cent and the most perfect examples of Buddhist architecture in India. 

The book is priced but 2/8, and is most decently got up. 

G. R. J. 


A Guide to Taxila. 

Bv Sir John Marshall; pp. 1 — 124. 

The excavations conducted by Sir John Marshall at Taxila, better- known as 
Takshasila, for the last four or five years have reopened a wonderful and strangely 
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varied history. The influence of different dynasties on the architecture, the art 
and military structures of the city and its kingdom are traceable in the discoveries 
of the trenches and excavations that have been made. Consecutive history is by 
no means easy of attainment ; the evidence is so mixed and fragmentary that the 
re-ari’angement of the details and the filling up of their blanks must needs take 
much time and labour. The present book is what it professes to be, a Guide ” to 
visitors and students rather than a detailed discussion of the value of the finds. 

It is clear, however, that the remains of three ancient cities lie near to each 
other, and all were included in the common historical name. The connection of 
Alexander the Great with Ambhi, the ruler of the city at the time of his invasion 
of the Panjab, is well known. And it has often been pointed out in disproof of the 
influence of Greek art on that of India how short-lived Alexander’s kingdom was 
and how cornpletely it was swallowed up by Indian growths. Sir John Marshall 
brings into clear light the indirect influence of Alexander and the Greeks on Indian 
coinage, art and architecture exercised through the rule of the Bactrian Greeks 
here for about a century from 231 B*C. onward. He shows how the influence of 
Greek art continued till the fifth century A.D. He points out an interesting use of 
the principle of curvature of horizontal and perpendicular lines in architecture, 
employed by the Greeks, in the plinth of the stupa of Kunala ; but the Indian 
builders have misused the principle, with the result that the illusion which was to 
be corrected has been increased. 

The discovery here of a casket containing relics of the Buddha is well known. 
Also the trend of the investigations toward illuminating the history of Buddhism 
and its monastic institutions during the height of its influence in India. 
It seems, however, that not less in importance will be the information available 
throwing light on the early relation between Asia and Europe, and between 
India and countries to the West of the Passes. Persians, Macedonians, Bactrian 
Greeks, Scythians and Parthians — these ail have left their footprints on the ‘‘sands” of 
Taxila, and hereafter we shall know more of the significance of apsidal stupas and of 
the influence of the ziggurut of the Babylonian plains on Indian temple architecture, 
as well as of the influence of race on race and religion on religion. 1 1 is amazing to 
read of the discovery here of an inscription in Aramaic, of probably the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., even though its meaning is still a bone of contention with scholars. The 
ordinary student is filled with wonder that such an inscription should be recoverable 
with characters so clear and well-formed. 

The plans and illustrations are a great feature of the “Guide” ; they are both 
well chosen and well reproduced. Whether the student of Taxila be on the spot or 
thousands of miles away he can still wander about the City and see its historic 
wonders with his trustworthy “Guide.” The fuller exposition, however, of the dis- 
coveries already achieved at Taxila and of finds that will still propably be made on 
the old sites is surely due in a larger and more leisurely volume. 


A. T. S. 
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KALIDASAS SOCIOLOGICAL IDEALS. 

By Dr. A. Venkatasubbiah, m.a., ph. b. 


It may at first sight be thought that there is no need to say anything about 
the sociological ideals of Kalidasa ; for it is well-known that Kalidasa was a 
Brahmin or at least a Brahministic Hindu who lived before 600 A.D., that is 
to say, at a time when the original current of Indian thought and literature 
was practically unaffected by foreign influences. Further, one can safely 
presume that the ideals of Kalidasa with respect to sociological matters did 
not in any way differ from those set fprth in books on Dharma-sastra, Artha- 
sastra, etc., that were regarded as authoritative in that period ; and that, in 
effect, therefore, there are no individual opinions of Kalidasa on such matters. 

The matter, however, is not so simple as it looks ; for, as in modern India, 
so in ancient India also there were current many books on Dharma-sastra, 
etc., that were regarded as authoritative but which set forth mutually conflict- 
ing doctrines. We know, for instance, of a rule of the Dharma-sastras which 
prescribes a period of brahmacharya of forty-eight years ; this rule has been 
declared by Sabara-swamin the commentator on Jaimini’s Sutras as* a mere 
device of impotent persons in order to hide their blemish ! It is obvious there- 
fore that a mere reference into the books on Dharma-sastra, etc., that were in 
that period re;garded as authoritative wnll not acquaint us with the opinions 
which Kalidasa held in sociological matters. 
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Besides, I have shown in a paper published in 1916 {Sanskrit Research 
for October, 1916) that the following unfavourable political conditions were 
prevalent at the time when Kalidasa lived and wrote : — 

1. There was no king who had the interests of his people and of his 
kingdom at heart. Such a king had either been dead for some time and his 
successor was inefficient or the king himself had lost the kingly power and 
had become subject to another. 

2. The country was under the domination of foreigners. 

3. The former kings and chief people were humiliated and otherwise 
insulted ; and the people were ill-governed and not prosperous. 

4. This state of things becoming intolerable, a deliberation was held by 
the prominent people and it was determined that an attempt should be made 
to regain the lost liberty and independence, although the outlook was so dark 
that such an object seemed to. be impossible of attainment. 

5. In pursuance of the above determination work was commenced and 
some even laid down their lives in the course of the work. 

6. And when all that could be done had been done, the people were 
anxiously awaiting the result of their labours, that is, whether the result 
would be successful and liberty and independence attained or whether the 
outcome would he unsuccessful ; the people were therefore in a state of anxi- 
ous suspense. 

Now, a kavi or a pget is, as is explained many times by Sayana in his 
commentary on the Rigveda, one who sees far (kranta-darsin)^ that is, one 
who has a truer insight into the nature of things than ordinary people. What, 
therefore, Kalidasa, a mahakavi, waiting in times when his country was 
suffering from very unfavourable political conditions has to say about what 
he thought to be ideal sociological conditions, fitted to, restore again to his 
country the prosperity which it had lost, cannot fail to be of much interest 
to us. 

I do not however propose to speak here to you about all the ideals which 
were held by Kalidasa with respect to sociological matters ; that would indeed 
take us too long. I shall therefore speak about one or two matters only. 

We have all heard pf the doctrine embodied in the phrases laissez faire, 
laissez oiler According to this doctrine, the State 

should confine its actions to the narrowest limits possible and leave the people 
themselves to regulate their actions as far as it lies in them to do so. Accord- 
ing therefore to the adherents of this doctrine, it is not necessary that the 
State should establish schools to educate its children ; the people will them- 
selves establish schools if they think that it is good that their children be 
well-educated ; it is- not necessary that the State should fix a minimum rate of 
wage ; the people will of course refuse to work if less than what is sufficient 
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for living is offered ; and so on. Now, it is obvious that such a doctrine would 
have been, if known at that period, highly welcomed by the foreigners who, 
as I have said above, were then in pow'er ; for, it would have justified them in 
taking all they could from the people, and in leaving them as illiterate and 
poor as possible. Doctrine or no doctrine, that was in all probability what 
the State did in Kalidasa’s time. 

There is no room for doubt as to what Kalidasa thought about such 
matters. While describing one of his ideal kings, Kalidasa informs us that 
that king ‘ was the real father of his subjects in that he provided them with 
education, food, and protection’. 

e) ?3'SI0 ^ Jeep'S OS'S SPSS’S 2^ 

Similarly, we learn from 1. 27 of the Raghuvamsa that Kalidasa looked upon 
the total absence of thieves and theft as a criterion of good government ; for, 
the absence of theft from a kingdom indicates, as Bhishma tells Yudhisthira 
in one of his homilies (Anusasanika-parva) that the State is following 
a number of sound, economic administrative policies, including the develop- 
ment of all economic resources of the State as w'ell as a just criminal law and 
a proper administration thereof. And Kalidasa too informs us likewise 
(Raghuvamsa, 1. 6.) that his ideal kings 'awarded just punishment to punish 
an offence, neither more nor less and that one such king ' made the mines to 
yield jewels, the earth to yield crops, and the jungles to yield elephants’. 

?;)0^55 d^o 

Raghuvamsa — 17, 66. 

I have referred above to the rule of the Dharma-sastras that prescribe a 
brahmacharya-period of 48 57ears and to Sabara-swamin’s opinion that it is no 
valid rule at all. Kalidasa seems to take a middle position in this contro- 
versy ; for, he informs us that his ideal kings enjoyed the pleasures of life in 
their youth while at the same time (Raghuvamsa, 17, 3) their marriage took 
place only after they had acquired the usual vidyas. 

In the Raghuvamsa, 17,39 Kalidasa informs us that it is the duty of 
every king to preside over law-courts and to dispense justice to applicants. 
This was most necessary in the old days as is evidenced by the Jataka stories 
which describe well the benefits of this as well as the evils arising from the 
want thereof ; and even now, a reversion to this ancient system will, without 
doubt, remove much injustice and also confer many benefits. 

As I have indicated above my account is not exhaustive and a diligent in- 
vestigator will find much, especially in the matter of the retaining of harmo- 
nious relations with foreign powers, in the duties which a wife, son, etc., 
owe to a husband, father, etc., to add to what I have said above. 



SOME VIEWS ON KALIDASA’S PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION. 

By Pandit C. Venkataramaniah. 


Kalidasa being the favoured child of the Muses has been variously consider- 
ed as a great poet, famous dramatist, true historian, great scientist, renowned 
astrologer, well-versed in music, in medicine including surgery, in veterinary 
science, botany and horticulture, an authoritative writer on sociology, the best 
adviser in politics, and above all an inimitable and unparalleled poet of nature. 
But it is a question whether he was a philosopher also. Of course, his works 
are not concerned with philosophy directly, as the works of the famous 
■ Aswaghosha’s are; but still, if we dive deep into the ocean of, his works, 
we can see many valuable and bright gems not only of philosophy but also of 
psychology’ and metaphysics. In fact Kalidasa created opportunities to 
exhibit his philosophic and religious tendencies in hia works especially in his 
semi-historic and mythologic works such as Raghuvamsa and Kumarasam- 
bhava. We must first know what philosophy is and what religion constitutes. 
Philosophy is the science which tries to account for all the phenomena 
of the universe by ultimate causes. In short, its etymological meaning is 
love of wisdom. The highest wisdom or knowledge being the Almighty God 
himself, philosophy concerns the highest faith and truth that comes out of 
great insight and true reflection on the nature of God, the soul and the 
universe, and the relation that subsists among these three. Religion again 
is defined as the outward act or form by which men indicate their 
recognition of the existence of a god or gods having power over their destiny, ,, 
It is concisely defined as the conscious relation between men and God srgjd' 
the expression of that relation in human conduct. In short philphbjphy 
is mainly the ideal which one holds about God and religion is the toefhod or 
means or ways to realize that ideal. 

Now to know what Kalidasa’s philosophy and religion are, I 
think it is safer to rely on the internal evidences furnished by his works 
than to depend upon external evidences which are very often vague and con- 
' tradictory. ' 

Kalidasa’s idea of God is that God is “ The Absolute ” which is pure Self- 
existence, Transcendental Light and Perfect Bliss. Compare what he says in 
this respect Before creation, God is Absolute. “?Sao5Se 

God is nothing but Transcendental Light. “ ^o» 
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God being Perfect Bliss is beyond darkness or ignorance which is the cause 
of all kinds of misery and rebirths. His next idea of God is that, being of the 
above description, God can assume a personal form for the sake of creation, 
preservation and dissolution of the universe. In this view he is considered 
and worshipped as Brahma, Vishnu and Maheswara. But it must be re^ 
membered that these three aspects belong to one and the same God and con- 
sequently there is no essential difference. These three forms are necessitated 
by virtue of three qualities of the innate power of God, To confirm this 

idea let us see what Kalidasa says “ Ho 

5:^00 53 « ojoo 5§ This is said of the Brahma aspect of God, 
The same idea and epithets are embodied in the praises offered to the Vishnu 
aspect of God. Compare “ HsSose s^b^fo i 

When similar praises, are offered to the Siva 
aspect of God, the same idea again runs through the passage ; for see what he 
says about Siva: “*^"0 o3o?cdH)2^?o5d^=^5doo^o3o?H 23 Sjii ^ r i 
sp'sHs So much about Kalidasa’s idea of God. Next his idea of 

the universe is that God created the world out of himself. In this respect 
he follows Manu, the great Law-giver. Kalidasa says: — 

2p?^sdoj?)^F?^?j^^o:5jai » ii male and 

female forms are but .parts of Thy body whose shape was divided by the 
desire of creation. They themselves are described as the parents of the uni- 
verse and as obtaining production. Hence God is worshipped as the great 
father by some and as the great mother by others in the world. 

' In Raghuvamsa the same idea is expressed in common language thus ; 

Compare also a similar idea in Kumara- 
sambhava expressed in the verse ojcresdo i 

Kalidasa puts the same idea in the scientific 
language thus: that is, the effect is only the development 

of the cause not being essentially different from it. In the philosophic or 
Vedantic language, the idea runs in a more technical manner in the verse. 
« 55 3-3^0^ €5 This 

means in the language of the Indian philosopher, that God is both efficient 
and material cause of the Universe. 

About the soul Kalidasa simply says that it is " « i.e., Absolute 

in essence. 

From these ideas, you will be led to believe that Kalidasa is the staunch 
follower of the Advita school of philosophy. Nay for that matter he is a 
Visistadyitin' also. Mark what he says about God and the universe in 
the manner of the Visistadvitic school. “ 

do8 I 55, 
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Thou art Liquid, Solid, Hard, Gross, Subtle, Light, Heavy, Developed 
and Undeveloped, thus the freedom of any will is seen even in atomic and 
other forms. And also in the verse^‘ i 

8fJj33‘3?3^o « ii thy sleeping and thy waking whose 

night and day are divided by the measure of thy own time are simply the 
destruction and creation of all things. In the same way Kalidasa may be 
termed the follower of the Dvita school. For he says about God : “ 

?r3 5^0 &cS?5d 3*5)1 5 j d 5) zp’S) 3^ sS ^ ? e3c) ^^ 0 » II Thou art Father 

of Fathers, God even of Gods, Superior even of Superiors, Creator even of 
Creators. Notice also the words : ejios^^^^dc^o « ii 

God is the cause even of the self begotten, God Brahma. Also notice 
the verse c^do3j?)e?i?^^o ?idod=^8 i e^dcrs) 

Thus, to say that Kalidasa is the follower of three schools of philosophy 
alike may seem inconsistent, but with a little reflection it is clear that he did 
not consider these three schools as contradictory. He thought that they 
were really complementary because for the evolution of the soul, the 
three stages, indicated by the three schools referred to above, are neces- 
sary. First the relation between man and God should be that of a master 
and a servant, a parent and a son, and a protector and the protected ; and 
when man thinks less of the world and more of the inner nature of Soul, he 
naturally aspires for more freedom and tries to attain equality with the 
Supreme and he then never seeks to separate nature from God or soul from 
nature and God ; and in the last stage, when he can forget both nature and soul 
and contemplate the essence of God and God alone, then the perfect freedom 
is assured to him, then the parts and whole become one and indistinguishable. 

So Kalidasa being very liberal in his religious idea, may be considered not 
only the follower of the three schools, but of all the schools of philosophy in 
this world. For he faithfully accepts the tenets of the Sankhya and Yoga 
philosophy and applies their principles to God Almighty. “ 3i^odJ5)edO(do3^^^3o 

^rrfo:^oocr5)0^erio3^5So?5^3g)do3^oa(:do8 »||. They lay thee 
down as prakriti or the first cause engaging in the act of creation for the 
purpose of Purusha, souls and they know Thee also to be Purusha, the looker 
on of Prakruti and quite apart from it. Thus it is clear that Kalidasa’s views 
are most liberal and universal. This statement can also be proved from what 
he says in the following verse : — 

meaning that God is one though differently conceived and described by various 
texts of the world. The commentary on the phrase wedoqrs 
runs thus: epeprcS'^Sii I would 

explain the word Adi, etc., by including etc. 
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By these liberal ideas of Kalidasa you know how much stress is laid on 
■religious tolerance by our master poet. He says further that occasions 
may make it necessary to place one aspect of God above the other for certain 
purposes and warns us here by saying that no one should, on that account, 
be led astray into thinking that these aspects are really different. He 
says further that Brahma, Vishnu, Siva being the three aspects of one 
and the same God generally known in Hindu theology, the superiority 
or inferiority is common to each, as for any temporary purpose. For example, 
when Kara is placed in the highest position, Brahma and Vishnu are his sub- 
ordinates, when Vishnu is ranked as first, Hara and Brahma become inferior, 
so also if Brahma occupies the first position, the other two take next places! 
Compare Kalidasa’s own words in this connection “ 

D -3 »ii This is only for a temporary purpose as already said but in reality 
as there is no difference, Kalidasa asks us not to indulge in scorning any other 
aspect of God, or for that matter, any other religion, in preference to our own : 
nay he admonishes even by the words that not only he who reviles the 
God of another is a partaker of sin but also he who hears him. Cf. 
o 3 JS> ? sdo So js ? s!j ep-S) ^ odo PASS'S 

As for the means to attain the highest bliss or happiness unalloyed by 
any trace of misery, Kalidasa follows the Vedanta religion in prescribing 
^*^3 2,s the real means. See what he says 

^ do F 2^-3 ^05^5 ^D^n'3 25*3 do 33 ^ 

After all, Kalidasa is not so rigid as some of the sages of the Upanishidic 
period in prescribing the means to attain the ideal. His philosophy is not 
a stoic philosophy and he does not ask us to leave the world all at once. 
His is the practical religion. He sees beauty in the common every day 
material of human life, and allows us to be a little epicurean even, of 
course with certain moral restrictions, and to renounce the world after enjoy- 
ing it for contemplation and realisation of God. This idea is plain as indi- 
,cated in the phrases “ s3-3q^F^?doo?id^3 Kalidasa 

is a firm believer in the theory of Karma which is merely the theory of cause 
and effect and also in the theory of the transmigration of the soul. The 
morals which he inculcates in his works are very admirable and of universal- 
application and also essential to the human conduct of every one. 

He pays high regard to women and their education. His references to 
agriculture, industry and commerce are noteworthy. In conclusion Kalidasa’s 
philosophy is the real philosophy of the wurld and his religion is acceptable 
to all creeds and grades of human beings in the world. It is therefore 
befitting us to pay our humble homage in these forms of dedication in 
memory of one of the great master poets of the world. 



SALVATION AND REDEMPTION FROM;; SIN AND 
SUFFERING AS TAUGHT BY SOME ORIENTAL 

RELIGIONS. 

By Professor A. G. Widgery, M. A. 

A Paper read before the Mythic Society. 


Though it appears to be essentially false to suppose, as people so often 
do, that religion is concerned chiefly with salvation from sin and redemption 
from suffering, it is true that the problems of sin and suffering have occupied, 
and still occupy a position of such fundamental importance in every religion 
that the values of religions are perhaps most frequently judged in the 
popular mind by what the}^ offer as relief from evil. My intention in the 
present paper is to give some excerpts from a chapter dealing with this; subject 
in a volume on *‘The Comparative Study of Religions ” which I hope to pub- 
lish within the next few years. 

In the earliest times known to history evils were almost entirely physical : 
the lack of food and along with this the pains of disease, the calamities of 
external nature and the conflicts of man with man, and man with brute. Fear 
of these ills tended to augment the suffering. Such sufferings, however, can 
hardly be regarded as associated with religion until the stage of Animism 
when, with the more definite belief in soul, these calamities were looked upon 
as due to the displeasure or malevolence of other spirits. At this stage of 
predominant desire for the satisfaction of urgent pAj^^sical needs and relief 
from physical pain, the practices of magic flourished most. Though these 
ajre not to be discussed here, it is well to remark in passing that these prac- 
tices are only really intelligible if considered psychologically as forms of e^res- . 
sion of intense feelings, forms of expression which brought relief and eventual 
calm through distraction of the attention and the provision of an outlet for 
the emotions. The one essential thing was to do something—rit did not matter 
so very much what. From this need of forms of expression for the emotions 
the practices of magic and religion in the earliest stages originated. 

At the level of simple Nature- worship the contemplation of the beauties 
of natural scenes brought relief and calm, raising men above the consideration 
of their own pain, just as other phenomena of Nature produced feelings of 
awe and submission. Similar to this is the consolation aroused through the 
contemplation of images of saints and of gods, a consolation which is probably 



one main cause for the persistence of the use of images even in highly 
developed forms of religion. Who can doubt the reality of the influence of 
contemplation of the image of the sitting Buddha ? Edkins talks of the Buddhist 
idols of clay with their customary expression of benevolence and thoughtful- 
ness” Certain it is that they have helped millions of suffering minds to 
realise a feeling of resignation and fortitude. Gardner refers to the smile on 
the faces of the images of the gods of ancient Greece “ to express and even to 
induce the benignity of the deity ” The Greek writer Dion Chrysostom 
appreciated the reality of this influence, especially in relation to the master- 
pieces of Phidias : A man whose soul is utterly immersed in toil, who 

has suffered many disasters and sorrows and cannot even enjoy sweet sleep, even 
such a one, I think, if he stood face to face with this statue, would forget all the 
dangers and difficulties of this mortal life ; such a vision, you, Phidias, have 
invented and devised, a sight to lull all pain and anger and to bring forgetful- 
ness of every sorro\^^” For centuries pictures and images of Christ and His 
Mother and of the Christian saints, have been aids to engender consolation 
and peace in the minds of Catholic Christians. In all this art plays its part in 
the economy of the religious life, and particularly in redemption from suffering. 
Incidentally it may be remembered that Schopenhauer, the greatest of modern 
European pessimists, recognised art alone as a real means of redemption. 

The earliest religious attitude towards suffering was to think of it as due 
to disobedience or some form, of wrong-doing against the gods or as coming 
from deliberate malevolence of bad spirits. Sacrifices and offerings were 
then resorted to as means of reconciliation or propitiation in order to bring 
about the cessation of the suffering. In the consciousness of some wrong 
committed and the desire to overcome the wrong is the beginning of a genuine 
feeling of repentance as known in the higher stages of religion. 

This also is the earliest form of the consciousness of sin, which changes 
little in character even though in later history it grows in clearness. From its 
most primitive conception to its latest theory sin is some thought, feeling, 
or action, regarded as being disharmonious with the wishes or the will of the 
gods. The position of emphasis varies : at first predominantly on the external 
act and its consequences, it is moved more and more on to the inner attitude of 
will, and the feeling of lo3^alty or disloyalty to God. Sin is the wrong attitude 
of the will. On one of the tombs of the Theban kings of ancient Egypt, the 
creator is represented as saying : “ Men who were sprung from mine eye have 
devised rebellion against me’’ The sin of Adam and Eve in the Bible is that 

1. Religion in China. 

2. Gardner, E. A. Religion and Art in Ancient Greece 1910, p, 22. 

3. Gardner op. cif., p. 81. 

4. Steindorff. The religioji of ihe Ancient Egyptians 1905, p. 44. 
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of deliberate disobedience, and from that their suffering, is supposed to have 
originated, and not theirs only but also that of the whole of humanity. Aris- 
totle and the Stoics go beyond the Socratic position of ‘‘Virtue is knowledge” 
in their recognition and insistence that for. the moral life the right use of the 
will is essential. But they do not feel the force of this truth so intensely as 
did the Christian Paul : “For the good which I would, I do not; but the evil 
which I would not, that I practise”, i- 

Not infrequently all suffering has been looked upon as due to sin. 
Death has been conceived as the “ wages of sin ”, as among the sea Dyaks of 
Borneo and among many Christians, though the orthodox doctrine of the 
latter probably means, “ spiritual death.” At a time of plague in A. D. 590 
Pope Gregory called for prayers and penitence : “ Let us repent in tears for 

our evil deeds.’' . During the present war many have maintained that all its 
sufferings are the result of our iniquities. But by far the most thorough- 
going presentation of this position is to be found in Buddhism, Jainism, and 
the various forms of Hinduism, in the doctrine of karma. According to this 
doctrine, simply : stated, suffering is the causal effect of an individual’s own 
sin, . committed in this dr in a previous life. Sometimes associated with the 
doctrine of /emma, as in Jainism, but also independently of it, is the belief 
that evil generally and suffering in particular is diie to the contact of spirit with 
matter. The way of redemption has then seemed to lie along the path of 
asceticism, endeavouring to deliver the soul from this contact, a method 
reaching, its climax in religious suicide by starvation in Jainism. 

. I do not think that any religion is thorough-going in regarding evil as due 
solely to sin. Zoroastrianism comes as near to this as any, in that it traces all 
back to wrong thought, wrong words, wrong deeds. The Hebrew allegorical 
book of Job is typical of the uncertainties and hesitation in the minds of men 
concerning this question. Job, happy with a good conscience, wife, children, 
and great wealth, is suddenly overcome with calamity after calamity, Ids^ of 
wealth, of children, and wife, and reduced to a miserable condition of 
painful ,, disease. He finds it impossible to look upon these sufferings as 
all due to, his sins. In a few passages it is suggested that the sufferings were 
sent by God as a'means of moral education, a necessary factor in the form- 
ation of character, but the exposition is indecisive and the retributive notion 
of suffering as due to sin appears to predominate at the end. Yet, quite apart 
from the consideration of the cause of suffering, prayers and supplications for 
deliverance have been made by men to the gods in almost all ages. 

In this paper I must omit much that is important in a complete surve}% 
and pass to some of the positions of the great religions. ' 


1. ]<omans, VII, p. 19. 


Buddhism in large measure originated and has always been preached es- 
sentially as a way of redemption from evil, especially from suffering. The 
core of its teaching is the idea of deliverance. The Four Sacred Truths treat 
of suffering, the origin of suffering, and the path to be taken to obtain deliv- 
erance. Gautama had so tasted the joys of life that he was overcome with 
fear and anxiety of their loss. Disease and death would come to him and tp 
those he loved. According to legend, therefore, he appears to have aban- 
doned these forms of happiness out of his anxiety for their continuance. He 
turned to penance and to asceticism: but such self-torture did not bring 
peace. At the end of seven years the saving knowledge came to > him. 
No apology. is necessary for repeating here an oft-quoted passage: “This, 
O Monks, is the sacred truth of suffering : Birth is suffering ; old age is suffer- 
ing ; to be separated from the loved is suffering ; to be united with the unloved 
is suffering ; not to obtain what one desires is suffering: in short, the fivefold 
clinging (to the earthty) is suffering.” “This, O Monks, is the sacred truth 
of the origin of suffering: It is the thirst of being. It leads from birth to birth, 
together with lust and desire which finds gratification here and there: the 
thirst for pleasures; the thirst for being; the thirst for powder.” “This, 
O Monks, is the sacred path which leads to the extinction of suffering ; the ex- 
tinction of this thirst by the annihilation of desire, letting it go, expelling it, 
separating oneself from it, giving it no room.” “This, 0 Monks, is the sacred 
truth of the path which leads to the extinction of suffering; it is the sacred 
eightfold path, to wit: Right Faith; Right Resolve; Right Speech; Right Deed ; 
Right Life ; Right Effect ; Right Thought ; Right Self-Concentrarion.” 

The Buddha warned men against two extremes which do not lead to 
peace : “ There are two extremes, O Monks, from which he who leads ’a reli- 

gious life must abstain. What are those two extremes ? One is a' life of 
pleasure devoted to desire and enjoyment : that is base, ignoble, unspiritual, 
unworthy, unreal. The other is a life of self-mortification : it is gloomy, 
unworthly, unreal. The perfect one, O Monks, is removed from both these 
extremes and has discovered the way which lies between them, the middle 
way which enlightens the eyes, enlightens the mind, which leads to rest, to 
knowledge, to enlightenment, to Nirvana.” i 

Thus it is seen that early Buddhism teaches the suppression of desire as 
the way of redemption from suffering, but was opposed to methods of self- 
torture for expiation or the acquisition of merit. From the varied and com- 
prehensive character of the Noble Eightfold Path release from suffering is seen 
to depend upon many things, including right moral conduct. The attitude of 
Gautama seems in large measure to have been agnostic with regard to many 


]. Oldenberg, H. Buddha, His IJf^ and Teachings, pp. 318-20. 
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of the problems which have always troubled the minds of men ; he did not pro- 
fess to find any redemption in metaphysical considerations. 

As all suffering has been frequently believed to be due to sin, so all 
sin has been thought of as due to ignorance. The most forcible expression of 
this view is the Socratic dictum Virtue is knowledge ” ; although there is 
riot sufficient evidence to assert that this is all Socrates meant by the saying — 
rather the later course of Greek thought would suggest that one implication 
was that the highest bliss is to be obtained by contemplation, insight, spiritual 
wisdom. Salvation through knowdedge is quite distinctively maintained by 
certain prominent movements of Hindu thought, especially, as I understand 
it, by the Advaita Vedanta. For here men may transcend their sufferings, or 
it is supposed that they may, by the full and complete recognition of the 
transitoriness of the things which are temporal, and the knowledge of them- 
selves as one with the One who exists eternally in peace. This I suppose is 
the basic idea underlying most of the attempts to obtain salvation and 
redemptionThrough Yoga, some of the practices of which have for object the 
attainment of a consciousness of identity with the One by the process of 
abstracting the attention from the transitory sensations, feelings, and ideas of 
the world. When, as so often, the Hindu talks of '' God-realisation ’’ what he 
most often means or should mean according to his philosophical masters is the 
insight or knowledge of the identity of the microcosm of the soul with the 
macrocosm of the universe. 

In Hinduism suffering is represented as an inevitable characteristic of the 
life of a finite being : the only redemption from suffering is escape from 
finitude. Until this escape is realised the state of finitude will continue in a 
series of re-births. Thus salvation is frequently described as salvation from re- 
birth. The doctrine of re-birth is bound up with that of the fruits of kanna, men- 
tioned elsewhere, which here I do not intend to discuss further. Expressed 
briefly it may be said that the means of redemption all imply the same 
principle of release from the delusion of the self This is what is meant 
by ^‘non-attachment ”, the freedom from all thought that a particular action 
is to be for the benefit of one’s own self or any other self, the freedom in fact 
from all thought of self. There are several ways in which this may be achiev- 
ed, and the aim of equanimity of mind, the state of rest and peace, which is * 
charapteristic of the divine, may be reached. There is the way of action : 
karma-yoga ; of emotional devotion : bhakti-yoga ; and of knowledge and 
contemplative insight : jnana-yoga. In keen activity self, sufferings, 
troubles, all are forgotten ; so also in devotion the feelings are so centred on 
the object of devotion that there is no thought of self. In meditation and 
true knowledge the attention has by discipline been taken from all that is mere 
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appearance — the ' ^external” world and the self. The avatars or incarnations 
have come to teach men selfless devotion to duty, to lead them to true knowh 
edge, to the apprehension of their oneness with God, or as objects arousing 
men’s devotion and love. In the Hindu character there has always been a 
strain of asceticism, and in this manner also deliverance fmm the demon of 
desire and thus from suffering through dissatisfaction has been attained. But 
it is unnecessary and would be profitless for us to describe at length the per- 
versions of this spirit of asceticism, and its association with practices often 
in themselves worthless, by which men have hoped to obtain merit, and thus 
aid in their final redemption. 

Salvation is supposed, according to the Jains, to have been revealed to 
men especially by the twenty-four great Tirthankaras : only through pos- 
session of this true knowledge is one able to obtain redemption. But this is 
itself conceived as the freedom oi jiva or the conscious from contact with ajiva 
or the unconscious. To attain such freedom only the individual’s own effort 
is of avail for himself. The paths of right thought, right deed, and right 
word, are to be trodden : thus only does it appear. to the Jains that one may 
obtain redemption from suffering. 

In order that we may follow another line of development, we must return 
to some early ideas. Many ancient religions contain the conception of ‘^the 
dying god”, and the welfare of man is in some manner associated with 
the conception. Probably the idea arose in connection with Natureworship ; 
the sun at its height at midday gradually dies, is buried below the 
horizon to rise the next day in triumph over death, bringing its gifts once 
more to men. Vegetation, mostly dying in autumn and in winter dead, rises 
again to newness of life in the spring and to beneficent productivity in 
summer. The conflicts of the Nature-powers aroused ideas and feeling of 
trouble and triumph. Yet the conflict seemed waged with the powers of 
darkness and death for the welfare of men, for they profited by the return of 
light and of the spring. Dr. Gilbert Murray tells us of a dying “ Vegetation ” 
spirit in Greece in the first stage living, then dying with each' year, then 
thirdly, rising again from the dead, raising the whole dead with him. The 
Greeks call him in this phase the third one or the Saviour t ‘‘ The renova- 
tion ceremonies were accompanied by a casting off of the old year, the old 
garments and everything polluted by the infection of death. And not 
only of death, but clearly, I think, in spite of the protests of some Hellenists, 
of guilt or sin also. The more emotional cults of antiquity vibrate 
with the cult of the dying Saviour, the Sosipolis, the Soter, who in so many 
forms dies with his world or for his world, and rises again as the world rises, 
triumphant through suffering over death and the broken tabu.” ^ In Greek 


1, 2, G. Murray : Pour stages, of Greek Religion 1915, pp. 46-47. 
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mythology, Heracles, the son ' of Zeus and a human mother, has the char- 
acter of a redeemer in his overcoming of Cerberus and in his relief of 
Ptometheus, who represents the spirit of man. In philosophical circles in 
Greece after Plato the real Saviour is conceived as he who in some sense 
saves the souls of men by revealing to them the knowledge of God 
which is rather a merging of being. “ This actual present priest, who 
initiates you or me is himself already an image of God, but above him there 
are greater and wiser priests, above them, others, and above them all there 
is one eternal divine mediator, who being in perfection both man and God 
can alone reveal God fully in man, and lead man’s soul up the heavenly path 
beyond change and fate and the Houses of the Seven Rulers to its ultimate 
peace.” i 

If we turn to the ancient literature of Zoroastrianism a doctrine of a 
Saviour (or Saviours) is also found. In the plural the term may sometimes 
mean the faithful who by theif good deeds help in the work of final restor- 
ation. At other times they are the three descendants of Zarathustra — Hushe- 
dar, Hushedar Mah, and Saoshyant, each of whom comes at the end of a 
millennium, Saoshyant coming before the final triumph. In the Dadistan-i- 
Dinik they are represented as seven, one for each of the Seven regions of the 
earth. Seeing that in Zoroastrianism suffering is so closely associated with 
sin in its different forms, the redemption from suffering will come with the 
salvation from sin. The Saviour “ arranges the affairs of the world and 
utterly destroys the breakers of promises and servers of idols who are in the 
realm.” If is the last of the three who is above all the Saviour, the “ Bringer 
of Salvation.” Born of a virgin mother and conceived by the holy spirit 
of Zarathustra, he will accomplish the work of redeeming the world 
from demons by a crowning final victory. In the Etahman Vast the task of 
the Saviour is described as making the creatures pure in preparation for the 
resurrection and the future existence. In other plades he is referred to as the 
one who shall bring Resurrection and restore the true religion. 

fhe religion of Mithraism, possibly of Persian origin, which spread over 
a large portion of the Roman Empire, becoming the most formidable religious 
opponent of Christianity, also contains the conception of a mediator. “ Mithra 
was the mediator between the unapproachable and unknowable God, that 
reigned in the ethereal spheres, and the human race that struggled and suffer- 
ed here beloW ”. 2, 3 “Mithra is the god of help, one who sustains bis 
devotees in their frailty through all the tribulations of life ”. 


1, Gilbert Murray : Four stages of Greek Religion, 
Z, 3^ 4, Cumont ; The Mysteries of Mithra, p. 143, 
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Few peoples have passed through so many painful experiences as the 
ancient Hebrews and their successors the Jews, and few have manifested so 
persistent an optimism. The Jew came to see in suffering not merely the 
punishment for sin, but also a means of divine preparation of his race for its 
religious mission in the world. In the feeling of the solidarity of the Jewish 
people in its purpose and in its suffering the Jews adopted a more social 
conception of suffering : — All might suffer through the sins of the few. 
In the same way, how^ever, all might benefit by the good offices of one. Even- 
tually suffering as the path by which higher levels of spiritual life were 
reached took upon itself a sacramental character, as in the teaching in Isaiah 
concerning the Suffering Servant of Israel. In later times this led on to the 
belief in the advent of a Messiah, who in saving his people from their sins 
would also bring to them a glorious triumph over suffering. Thus, though 
the Jew may look forward, as all men, to the cessation of suffering he does not 
regard it as entirely evil, rather it is a means of moral discipline and further 
a reality which leads men to turn to God. The conception of the Messiah 
or Saviour amongst the Jews has had various applications. At the time when 
messianic hopes were most intense the Messiah was most frequently regarded 
as a saviour of the Jewish people from their sufferings as oppressed by the 
Greeks and Romans. The Messiah was to overcome the enemy in one way 
or another, the chief probably by leading the people to true repentance and to 
complete submission and obedience to God and then by setting up a glorious 
kingdom in Jerusalem. Sooner or later (and the idea is present in the early 
legends preserved in the book of Genesis, see XII. 3 “and in thee CA.braham) 
shall all families of the earth be blessed”) a more universal aspect gained 
greater recognition, as the restoration of the Jewish people by the Messiah 
was conceived as a means for the salvation of humanity generally from suffer- 
ing and sin and for the establishment of a universal kingdom of peace. 

Amongst many Sunnis, Shiahs, and Asharites, the prophet Mahomet is 
believed to have a particular function in the salvation and redemption of men, 
though this belief is rejected by the Mutazilites and some other sects. In 
the Traditions, i- Anas reports that Mahomet said that on the day of resurrec- 
tion the people, being sore afflicted will approach Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
and Jesus, each of whom confessing his unworthiness will advise approach to the 
next one until Jesus counsels them to go to Mahomet. He will ask for divine 
permission to intercede on behalf of men. “Then I will place my foreheadon 
the ground, praying and praising him, and will remain in that attitude till 
the Almighty Himself tells me, “Raise thy head, Mahomet : Ask and it shall be 
given; intercede and I will listen to thee”. Then I will raise my head 

]. Bokhari and Muslim. Chapter on redemption. 
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up, praivSing Him in a manner which*'He Himself will reveal to me. '‘A limit 
will be fixed according to which the sinners will be brought out from hell. But 
I will again bow’ down praying Him for further forgiveness and thus another 
batch will have salvation”. ‘'And (afterwards) I will say to God none remains 
in hell but he who has been forbidden by the Quran, i, e., the Mushirks who 
associated other Gods with Him”. 


THE EARLY KINGS OF NEPAL 

K. G. Sankara Aiyar, b.a., b.l. 


In our present state of historical knowledge, the earliest notice of Nepal 
is found in the inscriptions of Asoka Maurya (272 to 232 B.C.). It formed 
part of his empire, and he built a city named Lalitapatan or Lalitpur, which 
is still in existence 2^ miles to the south-east of Kathmandu the modern 
capital, in memory of his visit to Nepal in 248 B. C. when he undertook the 
tour of the holy places. He was accompanied by his daughter Charumati who 
adopted a religious life and remained in Nepal when Asoka returned to the 
plains. She founded a town Devapatana in memory of her husband Devapala 
and settled down to the life of a nun at a convent built by her to the north of 
Pasupatinath, which bears her name to this day. Asoka erected at Lalitapatan 
five great stupas ; one in the centre of the town, and four others outside the 
walls at the cardinal points, which still exist along with some minor buildings 
also attributed to Asoka or his daughter. It may be reasonably inferred from 
the fact of Kalinga being Asoka’s only conquest, that Nepal must have been 
brought under subjection by his father Bindusara (297 to 272 B.C.), or his 
grandfather Chandragupta (321 to 297 B. G.) (V. A. Smith’s Early History 
of India ^ 3rd Ed., p. 162). ^ 

Nepal is next noticed only in the Allahabad panegyrical inscription of 
Samudragupta (350 A. D.) where it is referred to as one of th.e Frontier States 
(pratyanta) which Mr. V. A. Smith understood to indicate its autonomy under 
the su 2 ;erainty of Samudragupta, but which, in fact, as M. Sylvain Levi has 
pointed out, means that Nepal was one of the independant States that lay 
beyond the boundaries of Samudragupta’s empire (Le Nepal, pp. 113-6). We 
may therefore infer that Nepal must have recovered its independance at some 
time between 232 B.C. and 350 A. D. 

Thereafter, our only sources of information concerning the early Kings of 
Nepal are the Vamsavali and the inscriptions of Nepal published by Pandit 
Bhagavanlal Indraji {Indian Antiquaiy, Vol 13). We will therefore first examine 
the credibility of the Vamsavali, and then see what light the inscriptions 
throw on this subject. 
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The VamsavaVi says that in the reign of the seventh King named Jitedasti 
of the third, that is, the Kirata dynasty, Sakyasimha Buddha came to Nepal and 
that the King assisted the Pandavas and was killed in the great Bharata war 
which, according to the Vamsavali, took place in 3102 B.C. But this means that 
Buddha came to Nepal before the Bharata v^ar. whereas the Piiranas uniform^ 
ly place Buddha 24 generations after the Bharata war which, according to 
the Puranas, was fought at the earliest 1600 years before Chandragupta Maurya, 
that is, in 1600 + 321 = 1921 B.C., and not in 3102 B.C. The Mahabharata 
says nothing whatever about any king of Nepal having helped the Pandavas, 
and the Kiratas whom it does mention, if they were indeed the Kir^tas of 
Nepal, are said, on the contrary, to have helped the Kanravas and not the 
Pandavas {Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1908, pp, 309 — 336). Thn 
Vamsavali seems, like Kalhana the historian of Kashmir, to have been 
ambitious of connecting its national history with the Bharata war. Besides, 
the author of the Vamsavali seems to have forgotten this statement of his 
when he made Bhumivarman, the founder of the Suryavamsi dynasty in Nepal 
and the 28th in descent from Jitedasti, a follower of the same Sak 3 ^asimha 
Buddha of Kapilavastu who had remained in Nepal after Buddha’s departure 
(Wright’s of Nepal, p. 114). Then the Vamsavali makes the fourteenth 
King of the third dynasty, Sthunko, a contemporary of King Asoka of Pataliputra 
(272 to 232 B.C.) who is thus made to live only seven generations, that is about 190 
years after the Bharata war which, therefore, must have been fought mot earlier 
than 272 + 190 = 462 B.C. The accession of Bhumivarman the first Surya- 
varasi king, who came 21 generations after Sthunko and his contemporary 
Asoka is placed in 1712 B.C., that is, 1440 years before the accession of Asoka. 
31 kings of the Suryavamsi dynasty are said to have ruled for 1610 years from 
1712 to 102 B.C., that is, on an average of 52 3 ^ears each which is obvious^ 
beyond the range of human experience. The 18th Sur 3 ’avanisi Vrishadeva is 
said to have ruled for 61 years from 587 to 526 B.C. He is said to have 
built Viharas and erected images of Lokesvara and other Buddhist divinities 
who, we now know {J,Ii,A.S, 1914, p. 679), ^^’ere unknown before the 4th 
century B.C. In his reign Sankaracharya is said to have come to Nepal from 
the South, and to have destro 3 ’ed the Buddhist faith there. But Sankara, 
even according to the most orthodox traditions, was born only in 509 B.C., 
that is, 17 3 "ears after Vrishadeva’s death, in spite of the latter’s liberal allow- 
ance of 61 years. Besides, if Sankara’s visit to Nepal was a true event, it is 
strange that it should find no mention in any of the Sanharavijayas and even 
in the Nepal King Ja 3 "adeva’s inscription dated Samvat 153 which merely ^ 
refers to Vrishadeva as a Sangata, that is, a Buddhist, without even hinting 
about his conversion . to Brahmanism b 3 ^ Sankara. This fact is all the more 
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significant for the reason that Jayadeva was a descendant of Vrishadeva. The 
coronation of the 23rd Suryavamsi Vasantadeva is said to have taken place 
in Kali 2800 — ^302 B.C., and Suryavamsis 23rd to 31st are said to have ruled 
for 363 years, and yet Amsnvarman, the first Thakuri King, who succeeded the 
last Suryavamsi, is said to have ascended the throne not in 363 — 301 = 62 
A,D., but in Kali 3000 = 102 B.C. In the reign of Visvadeva, the last of the 
Suryavamsis, King Vikramaditya is said to have come to Nepal and establish- 
ed his era of 58 B.C. there. But this is obviously impossible, whether we 
take Visvadeva to have ruled from 11 to 62 A.D., or, from 153 to 102 B.C. 
We may note too that it is extreme^ doubtful if any king Vikramaditya ruled 
over Malva in the first century B.C. Amsuvarman is said to have been the 
son-in-law of Visvadeva, while we know from Sivadeva’s inscription (No. 5 of 
Bhagavanlal), that he was the masterful minister of Sivadeva who, according to 
the V amsavalt itself, was the fourth ancestor of Visvadeva. We know also that 
Amsuvarman was ruling not in the first century B.C., or A.D,, but shortly 
before Hiuen Thsang visited Magada in 637 A.D. We know from inscriptions 
(Nos. 8 to 12 of Bhagavanlal) that Amsuvarman’s immediate successors were 
Jishnugupta and Vishnugupta and not, as the Vamsavali fables, Kritavarman 
and Bhimarjuna, and that his dynasty was overthrown by Narendradevaof the 
Licchavy dynasty or became extinct through natural causes within 119 — 45 = 
74 years of his death. The Vamsavali, on the contrary, gives a long pedigree 
of 18 Thakuri Kings. Amsuvarman and his successors, Thakuris 2nd and 3rd 
are said to have ruled for 248 years from 102 B.C. to 147 A.D. or from 62 
to 310 A.D., giving us the extremely modest average of 83 years each. The 
4th Thakuri Nandadeva is then said to have ruled for 25 years from 147 to 
i72 A.D. or from 310 to 335 A.D. And yet in his reign, the era of Sali- 
vahana (78 A.D.) is said to have been introduced, into Nepal. But perhaps 
this statement is to be understood as saying that tl^e Nepalese adopted the era 
in his reign and not that Salivahana himself introduced the era in Nepal The 
5th Thakuri, Viradeva, is said to have ruled for 9^ years (the author is 
certainly liberal in his -views on chronology) from 172 to 267 A.D., or, from 
335 to 430 A.D. And yet he is al^o said to have been crowned in Kali 3400 = 
299 A. D. In the reign of the 8th Thakuri, Varadeva, Sankara (who could 
have, been neither the Adi Sankara 509 to 477 B.C., nor the Abhinava 
Sankara 788 to 839 A.D. of the orthodox Hindus) is said to have come to 
Nepal in about Kali 3623 = 522 A.D. Thakuris 9th to 14th are^said to have 

mled only for 82 years, and yet the accession of the 15th King Gunakamadeva 
, IS placed not in about 522 + 82 = 604 A.D., but in Kali 3824=723 A.D. The 
Vamsavali places the 15th to 17th Thakuris in the period 723 to 804 A.D. 
Yet the colophons :of the manuscripts show that the immediate successors of 
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these kings ruled 200 years later between 1015 and 1039 A.D. These facts 
prove conclusively that the Vamsavali is absolutely useless, taken by itself, for 
determining the chronology and constructing the genealogy of the early kings 
of Nepal. 

Now we come to the inscriptions. They are about fifteen in number. 
We will first digest the material inscriptions and then discuss their significance 
for constructive history. 

Inscription No. 1 of Manadeva, dating Samvat 386, gives the genealogy 
as follows : — 

• (1) Vrishadeva. His son 

(2) Sankaradeva. His son 

(3) Dharmadeva. His son 

(4) Manadeva. 

Inscription No. 2, also of the reign of Manadeva dates Samvat 413. 

Inscription No. 3, of Vasantasena dates Samvat 435. 

Inscription No. 5, of Sivadeva the banner of the Licchavi race ” refers 
to “the great feudal chief Amsuvarman ’’ as the adviser of Sivadeva and as 
one “ who has destroyed the power of all Sivadeva’s enemies by his heroic 
majesty.’’ 

Inscription No. 6, of ‘ the great feudal chief Amsuvarman ’ dates 
Samvat 34. 

Inscriptions Nos. 7 and 8 of Amsuvarman date Samvat 39 and 45, and 
the former refers to Yuvaraja Udayadeva as the executive officer. 

Inscription No. 9 of Sri Jishnugupta Svho has obtained a prosperous 
kingdom ’ dates Samvat 48 and refers to his contemporary Sri Dhruvadeva 
as ^ Bhattaraka Maharaja,’ to ‘ Bhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Sri Amsuvarma- 
padah’ as his predecessor, and to Yuvaraja Sri Vishnugupta as the executive 
officer. 

Inscription No. 10 of Jishnugupta acknowledges Dhruvadeva of the 
Licchavi race who resided at Managriha in Nepal as his lord paraniount. 

Inscription No. 12 of ‘ Parama Bhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Sivadeva’ 
dating Samvat 119 was issued from Kail-as-a-kuta, the palace of Amsuvarman 
and Jishnugupta, and not from Managriha, the Licchavi palace, and refers to 
‘ Rajaputra Jayadeva ’ as the executive officer. 

Inscription No. 14 probably of the same Sivadeva dating Samvat 1455 
refers to Yuvaraja Sri Vijayadeva as the. dutaka, that is, the executive 
officer. 

Inscription No. 15 of Jayadeva dating Samvat 153 gives the following 
genealogy : — 

(1) Vrishadeva, a Sangata. His son 

(2) Sankaradeva. His son 
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(3) Dharmadeva. His son 

(4) Manadeva. His son 

(5) Mahideva. His son 

(6) Vasantadeva. His son 

(7) Udayadeva ; then sprung from him 

(8 to 20) 13 kings, then 

(21) Narendradeva. His son 

(22) Sivadeva who married the daughter’s daughter of Adityasena, 

lord of Maghadha. His son 

(23) Jayadeva. 

Now by collating the genealogies given in inscriptions Nos. 1 and 15, it is 
clear that the Kings Manadeva and Vasantadeva of inscriptions Nos. 1 to 3 
certainly preceded and were the remote ancestors of the Kings Sivadeva and 
Jayadeva of inscriptions Nos. 12 to 15, and that therefore the dates 386,413 
and 435 of the former inscriptions must be in an earlier era than that of the 
dates 119, 145 and 153 of the latter inscriptions. We have therefore now to 
determine what the two eras are in which these inscriptions are dated. 

The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Thsang who visited India between 629 and 645 
A. D. gives us an account of Nepal which he heard when he visited Magadha in 
637 A. D. He says that the reigning king of Nepal was a Licchavi, that the 
kings of Nepal were Kshattriya Liccha vis, eminent scholars and Buddhists 
and that “ a recent King Amsuvarman had composed a treatise on etymology” 
(Watters: on Hiuen Thsang, VoL 2, p. 84). In S. Beal’s version, the last 
sentence appears as ‘ Lately there was a king called Amsuvai'man who was 
distinguished for his learning and ingenuity, and had himself composed a 
work on sounds. He esteemed learning and respected virtue and his reputation 
was spread everywhere.” The Vamsavali and the inscriptions know of only 
one Amsuvarman and the characters of Amsuvarman’s inscriptions can belong 
to only the early part of the 7th century A.D. The words ‘ recent ' and 
lately there was ’ suggest that Amsuvarman’s reign had come to an end shortly 
before Hiuen Thsang’s visit (637 A. D.), ttnd from inscriptions Nos. 8 and 9 
we have to infer that Amsuvarman died and Jishnugupta succeeded him between 
Samvat 45 and 48. Thus the reckoning in which Amsuvarman dated his 
inscriptions is not later than 637— 45 = 592 A.D., and since we know of no 
era which started from towards the close of the 6th century A. D., we may 
reasonably infer that Amsuvarman dated his inscriptions in the years of his 
own reign, and his successons by continuing the use of that reckoning instead 
of dating their inscriptions in the years of their own reigns converted it into 
an era. Pandit Bhagavanlal, on the other hand, suggests that these inscriptions 
are dated in the Harsha era founded by Harshavardhana. Harsha is the hero 
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of Bana’s Harshacharita, and was the ruler of Kanauj with Buddhist leanings 
when Hiuen Thsang visited India between 629 and 645 A. D. {Watters, VoL 1, 
p. 343). He was the foe of Sasanka, King of Ganda or Karnasuvarna who is 
referied to by Hiuen Thsang as having lived in recent times (Harshacharita; 
Watters, VoL 1, p. 343 ; VoL 2, p. 115) and by the Ganjam copper-plates dated 
G. E. 300 = 619 A. D. (Bpigraphia Indica, VoL 6, p. 143) as the contemporary 
Maharajadhiraja. He was also the foe of the Chalukya Pulakesin II who 
claims to have defeated Harsha in his Aihole inscription dated 634 A. D. 
{Epi. Ind., VoL 6, p. 7) and of whom Hiuen Thsang writes {Watters, VoL 2, 
p. 239). “The King of Maharashtra was Pulakesi, a Kshattriya by birth. 
Siladitya (that is, Harshavardhana. Watters., VoL 1, p. 343) at this time was 
invading east and west, and countries far and wide were giving in allegiance 
to him, but Maharashtra refused to become subject to him.” When Hiuen 
Thsang visited Kanauj in 642 A. D., Harsha had in six years reduced the five 
Indies to subjection and had then reigned in peace for 30 years {Watters, VoL 
1, p. 343). So his accession dates 642 — 6 — 30 = 606 A. D., and, in accordance 
with this, Alberuni found in a Kashmir almanac the era of Harsha placed 664 
years after that of Vikramaditya. Thus the era of Sri Harsha began in 606 
A.D. So if Bhagavanlal’s suggestion is correct, inscription No. 8 of Amsuvar- 
man would date 606+45 = 651 A.D., that is, at least 651—637 = 14 5 ;'ears after 
Amsuvarman died, according to Hiuen Thsang. Bhagavanlal tries to explain 
this difficulty by suggesting that t^ie report about the then King of Nepal was 
either misrepresented to Hiuen Thsang or that he misunderstood it owing to 
a confusion of tw^o dynasties ruling there simultaneously, but the assumption 
is needless and gratuitous. There is nothing to show’ that there were two 
dynasties ruling simultaneous!}’ in Nepal except the unreliable Vamsavali. 
Hiuen Thsang after saying that the reigning king and that the other kings 
general!}’ of Nepal were Licchavis, adds that a recent king Amsuvarman had 
composed a treatise on etymology, thereby indicating that Amsuvarman also 
was a Licchavi and this inference is confirmed by the fact that Jayadeva in 
his inscription No. 15 includes, as we will show’ presentl}’, Amsuvarman and 
his successors among the 13 kings sprung from Udayadeva, a Licchavi king. 
Moreover, Hiuen Thsang is a veracious writer and a traveller who took much 
care to get correct information both about the countries he visited and those 
he did not, as may be seen from his accounts of Malakuta and Simhala which 
he did not visit. Besides, he moved in the highest circles, in the company of 
kings and friars, and so was in a position to get correct information, and he 
distinctly mentions both the reigning Licchavi prince and Amsuvarman and 
does not identify them as he should have done if he had confounded them and 
if Amsuvarman w’as living when he visited Magadha, which would be the case 
if Amsuvarman had used the Harsha era. 
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Another consideration leads us to the same conclusion. We know that 
Harsha was the sole ruler of North India. In the north-east, he was 
acknowledged as lord paramount as far as Kamarupa (Assam) whose king 
Bhaskaravarman or Kumararaja conducted Hiuen Thsang to Harsha’s court 
and attended his great religious gathering. But there is nothing to show 
that he conquered Nepal or set up his era or exercised any political influence 
whatever there. If he had, Hiuen Thsang would have had no difficulty at all 
in going there in person. The facts that Hiuen Thsang omitted to visit 
Nepal and that Amsuvarman, according to Hiuen Thsang, was a powerful 
ruler who possessed extraordinary ability and achieved great fame by his 
conquests as well as by his literary attainments,, make it unlikely that Amsu- 
varman used the Harsha era, since such use would be a mark of servitude. 
Moreover, in the 7th century A.D., Nepal served as a bufferstate between the 
powerful kingdom of Tibet and the empire of Harsha. While still very young, 
Srong-tsan-gampo, the powerful King of Tibet (630-C. 698 A.D., Smith, p. 359), 
who was strong enough to compel the Emperor of China to give him the 
princess Wen-Cheng as second consort in 641 A.D. {Smith, p. 359), married 
Bhrikuti, a daughter of the King of Nepal in 639 A.D. In 643 A.D. when a 
Chinese embassy 'was sent to the court of Harsha, Nepal was a dependency of 
Tibet {Smith, p. 361). After Harsha’s death in 647 A.D. , Srong-tsan-gampo 
supplied the Chinese envoy Wang-Hiuen-Tse with a Nepalese contingent of 
7,000 horsemen, Nepal at that time being subject to Tibet, against Arjuna, the 
usurper of Harsha’s throne {Smith, p. 353). It is also certain that at the 
beginning of the 8th century A. D., Nepal was still dependant on Tibet 
and continued in that position for a considerable time {Smith, p. 366). 
Thus it is clear that in Amsuvarman’s lifetime Nepal was independant, 
that after his death it became subject to the suzerainty of Tibet, that the 
superior influence of Tibet excludes the possibility of Harsha’s interference in 
the affairs of Nepal and of his having introduced his era there, and that 
therefore the Harsha era of 606 A.D. could not have been in use in Nepal. 

Pandit Bhagavanlal admits that in the published historical documents a 
direct confirmation of Harsha’s invasion of Nepal is not traceable, hut he 
suggests the inference from the reference to the Vikrama era having been 
introduced in Nepal found in the Vamsavali just before Amsuvarman’s 
accession, and from the existence of Vais Rajputs in Nepal. But we have 
shown already that the Vamsavali is unreliable, and the reference to the 
Vikrama era has no bearing whatever on Harsha’s invasion. Why should the 
Vamsavali preserve a reminiscence of the Indian conquest, when the supposed 
conquerors themselves modestly forbore from mentioning it? The inference 
from the Vais Rajputs, being based only on the resemblance in sound between 
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‘ Vais' and ‘ the caste to which Sri Harsha belonged {Watters, V6L b 

p, 343) is far-fetched and frankly conjectural. The date of the advent of the 
‘ Vais ’ Rajputs into Nepal and their connection with Harsha are unknown, 
and we need not necessarily conclude that Harsha the ‘ Vaisya ’ settled 
‘ Vais ’ Rajputs in Nepal, Bhagavanlal argues that Sri Harsha could 
not have been a Vaisya for the reason that his sister Rajyasri was accepted in 
marriage by Grahavarman, the Mankhari king. But we should remember that 
caste prejudices were not very strong in those days, that Anuloma marriages 
(that iSj of a man of a higher caste with a woman of a lower caste) had not yet 
been strictly prohibited, and that the Vardhanas were powerful even in the 
time of Harsha’s father Prabhakaravardhana and elder brother Rajyavardhana. 
The respect, moreover, that Harsha showed for the Mankharis, and his pride in 
his relationship with them, though they were in his days politically unimport- 
ant, shows that he was conscious of his inferiority in caste by birth to the 
Mankharis. 

‘To establish an era is a wish dear to the heart of Indian princes’ says 
Pandit Bhagavanlal himself with his usual candour, and Amsuvarman may 
well have founded an era of his own. That he was avowedly a Samanta 
(that is, feudal chief) at first is no objection, for he may not have formally 
started an era, but may have merely dated his inscriptions in the years of his 
own reign, and, after he asserted his independance, he may have converted it 
into an era dating back from the beginning of his rule, though in deference to 
his nominal master he may not have called it an era in the beginning. It may 
be noted that his earliest inscription dates only Sam vat 34 and ‘ ’ 

indicates an era. He may have called himself 'Mahasamanta' out of respect for 
his old master who was still alive in Sam vat 39 or out of habit as Pushyamitra 
calls himself ‘ Senapati ’ even after he became King {Malavikagnimiira, 
Act 3), or as the Saka King Rudradaman called himself ‘ Mahakshatrapa, 
even after he became independant and was no longer a satrap (Girnar inscription’ 
Epi. Ind., Vol. 8, p. 44). The title is dropped in his inscription of Samvat 45. 
In the reign of his successor Jishnugupta (Samvat 48) Amsuvarman is called 
‘ Bhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Sri Amsuvarraapadah.’ This shows that he 
refrained from appropriating the title to himself, merely out of modesty, 
though it was really his due. Though only an anointed king can initiate 
Samvat (era), it may date back from the beginning of his reign. The terms of 
reference in Sivadeva’s inscription No. 5 to Amsuvarman as his adviser, and 
as one ‘ who has destroyed thj^ power of all Sivadeva’s enemies by his heroic 
majesty,’ the absence of all reference to a superior lord by Amsuvarman and 
bis assumption of sovereign powers, e.g,, appointing the Yuvaraja Udayadeva 
as ^his executive officer in his inscriptions Nos. 6 to 8, prove that he was 
povVerful and independant even in his master’s liftime. Amsuvarman must 
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have been not only Sivadeva’s minister, but the de facto ruler as well of the 
land. We may thus safely conclude that the inscriptions of Amsuvarman 
and Jishnugupta are dated in Amsiivarman’s own era starting from about 
635—45 = 590 A.D. 

Therefore Amsuvarman ruled from 590 to 635 A.D,, first as the minister 
of Sivadeva I and then as an independant sovereign. The latter died shortl}' 
after 590+39 = 629 A.D., since Udayadeva is called only Yuvaraja even in 
Samvat 39 (inscription No, 7) = 629 A.D. Then Udayadeva succeeded 
Sivadeva I but ruled for less than 9 years, since in Samvat 48 = 638 A.D., the 
Licchavi King was Dhruvadeva and not Udayadeva (inscription No. 9). The 
Licchavi Kings resided at Managriha and ruled over Eastern Nepal (inscription 
No. 10)s while Amsuvarman and Jishnugupta resided at Kailasakutabhavanu 
and ruled over Western Nepal (inscriptions Nos. 6 to 10), but both the palaces 
were in Kathmandu. Jishnugupta succeeded Amsuvarman, since he dates his 
inscriptions (Nos. 9 and 10) from Kailasakuta and because he mentions 
Amsuvarman as his predecessor. In Samvat 48 = 638 A,D. (inscription No. 9), 
he refers to his having obtained a prosperous kingdom, to his own ' victorious 
and prosperous reign ’ and to his contemporary Licchavi Sri Dhruvadeva 
merely as an equal (Bhattaraka Maharaja) but with the usual respect, and he 
also indicates that his son was the Yuvaraja Vishnugupta. But by the time 
he issued inscription No. 10, he had to recognise the suzerainty of Sri Dhruva- 
deva Licchavi and it is significant that in this inscription Amsuvarman’s era 
is not used, confirming our conclusion as to the origin of that era. Thus the 
double government does not seem to have lasted for more than about a 
century. 

Now we have to consider the era in which inscriptions Nos. 12 to 15 are 
dated. From inscription No. 15, we learn that Jayadeva was the son of the 
daughter’s daughter of Adityasena, lord of Magadha. The latter asserted his 
independance after the death of the paramount sovereign Harsha in 647 A.D. 
and even presumed to celebrate the horse sacrifice in token of his claim to 
supreme rank {Smith, p, 313). From the Aphsar inscription which contains 
the names of the later Guptas, the Shahpur inscription which records the 
dedication of a statue to Surya and the Deo-Barnak inscription which contains 
a grant of land made to the \ arunavasibhattaraka, we know that Adityasena 
ruled in about Harsha Samvat 88 = 694 A.D. Since he began to rule in 
about 647 A.D., 694 A.D., must mark the close of his reign. The date 153 
for Jayadeva (inscription No. 15) equals 759 A.D., if it is in the Harsha era, 
and his accession must date after 145 + 606 = 751 A.D. (inscription No. 14)^ 
when he was only Yuvaraja. This gives us an interval of (751 to 759) — 647 = 
104 to 112 years for the 3 generations from Adityasena to Jayadeva, of which 
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moreover the intervening two generations were females. This is obviously 
impossible and so Jayadeva’s and his father Sivadeva’s dates 119, 145 and 153 
( = 709, 735 and 743 A.D.) must be in Amsuvarman’s era. In 709 A. D. (inscrip- 
tion No. 12), Jayadeva was old enough to be entrusted with the execution of 
a mission, but not old enough to be a Yuvaraja since then he was called merely 
a ' Rajapidra,'' while in 735 A.D,, he was called Yuvaraja. Since tliQ Hindu 
age of majority is 16, in 709 A.D, Jayadeva was about 15 3 ^ears of age, and he 
was hence born in C. 694 A.D. In this case the interval for the 3 generations 
from Aditj^^asena to Jayadeva would be (735 to 743) — 647=88 to 96 j^ears, a more 
reasonable figure. And this scheme fits well with the date 152 Harsha era = 
738 A.D., for Adityasena's great grandson in the male line (Deo-Barnak 
inscription). Inscription No. 12 of ‘ Parama Bhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Siva- 
deva ’ dating from Kailasakuta, Amsuvarman’s palace, instead of from the 
Licchavi palace Managriha, indicates that before 119 + 589 = 708 A.D. , the 
complete sovereignty of Nepal had reverted to the Licchavi Kings, and, when 
the usurpers ceased ^ to exist, their era was continued by the victors or 
reversioners according as the Licchavis had their powers restored to them by 
conquest or by the natural heirlessness of the usurpeis. That the}" thus 
continued Amsuvarman’s era without any hesitation clearly indicates that the 
usurpers too were Licchavis, for which inference a further confirmation will 
be indicated below. 

yNext we must determine the era in which the inscriptions of the earlier 
kings are dated. We have shown that they were the remote ancestors of 
Jayadeva, and Sivadeva I, Udayadeva II, Dhruvadeva, Amsuvarraan, Jishnu- 
gupta and Vishnugupta can get in in the genealog}" of inscription No. 15 
only under the 13 unnamed successors of Udayadeva 1. Otherwise in the 
interval between Jishnugupta’s Samvat 48 and Sivadeva IPs Samvat 119, that 
is,, within a period of 119 ~~ 48 = 71 years, we will have to place the 7 
generations from VrishadeVa to Udayadeva I which, with its average of 10 years 
each, is obviously impossible. So Vasantad^va’s" Samvat 435 (inscription 
No. 3) must be earlier than Amsuvarman’s era of 590 A/D. For this reason 
we cannot date the earlier inscriptions in the Gupta era, for that would make 
Vasantadeva’s Samvat 435 = 435 + 319 = 754 A.D. later than even his remote 
descendant Jayadeva’s Samvat 153 = 743, or at least later than Sivadeva IPs 
Samvat 145 = 145 + 606 = 751 A.D. even if we take it to have been dated in 
the Harsha era. Thus the earlier inscriptions are dated in an fera not later than 
590 — 435 = 155 A.D. Pandit Bhagavanlal says of these inscriptions that the 
-figures in them show the flowing locks which occur frequently on the 
sculptures of the. Gupta period, and that the form of the letters" agrees exactly 
with that of the Gupta inscriptions, thereby indicating that all these 

4 
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inscriptions dating from 386 to 435 must be placed in the Gupta period 320 
to 550 A.D. So the era in which the}- are dated would start from between 
386-319 = 67 B.C., and 550-435=115 A.D. The only eras we know of 
between these limits are the Vikrama era of 58 B.C., and the Saka era of 78 
A.D. Of these, the Vikrama era is used only in Northern India while the Saka 
era is used only in Southern India and in the Indian astronomical handbooks. 
So the probability is in favour of the former and not of the latter era having 
been in use in Nepal. 

If they are assigned to the Saka era, Vasantadeva’s Samvat 435 dates 
435-h78=*5I3 A.D., and since the last date of Manadeva is 413 + 78=491 A.D., 
and a King Mahideva ruled in the interval of 513 — 491=22 years between 
Manadeva’s 413 and'Vasantadeva’s 435, Samvat 435 = 513 A.D. falls in the 
beginning of Vasantadeva’s reign. The maximum interval for the 17 kings of 
14 generations (as we will show presently) from Vasantadeva to Sivadeva II 
inclusive is 742 A.D. (=Jayadeva’s Samvat 153) -513 A.D.=219 years, giving an 
average of only 15i years each which is obviously too low, if we consider that 
the period includes the reigns of Sivadeva I for more than 30 years and of 
Sivadeva II for more than 26 years. But if we date the earlier inscriptions in 
the Vikrama era, we get an interval of 219 — 135 (the interval from the 
Vikrama era to the Saka era) = 354, giving us the reasonable average of 25J 
years each. It is therefore certain that the earlier inscriptions are all dated 
in the Vikrama era. 

It is significant that, in inscription No. 15, no reference whatever is made 
to the rule of the 3 usurpers Amsuvarman, Jishnugupta and Vishnugupta, not 
even by way of boasting of the recovery of the complete sovereignty from the 
usurpers by one of his immediate ancestors. It is also to be noted that 
Jayadeva’s purpose in not naming the 13 kings after Udayadeva I seems to 
have been to avoid mentioning both the usurpation and the recover}?, and also 
to avoid the perpetuation thereby of the names of the usurpers. If the usurpers 
also were Licchavis, this is easily explained, for delicacy of feeling would be 
expected in the case of interfamily quarrels, but not in the case of quarrels 
with mere strangers. And one of the usurpers Amsuvarman having been a 
king of such distinction as to bring credit to his Licchavi race, Jayadeva w^ould 
naturally be reluctant to brand him as an usurper. ’ If we grant that Amsu- 
varman and his two successors also were included among the 13 unnamed 
kings sprung from Udayadeva I, then we would have only 14 and not 17 
generations from Vasantadeva to Sivadeva II inclusive. These 14 or 17 
generations would have flourished for a period of 736 ( = Samvat 146) =378 
(^Samvat 43^^) = 358 years, giving an average of 25J or 21 years each. Since 
the former figure is nearer the usual average, and since it is natural that, if 
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the usurpers were also Licchavis, they would also be included among the 13 
unnamed kings, we may reasonably suppose they were in fact so included. ■ 
We are now in a position to determine the dates of accession of the early 
kings of Nepal. An examination of the chronology of the various Indian 
dynasties reveals to us the fact that, under normal conditions, the average 
duration of a king’s reign is from about 25 to 30 3^ears, usually nearer the 
former than the latter figure. We may therefore choose 27 years as the 
average. This average is also confirmed by the fact that, in the case of 
regular succession from father to son, the average is determined by the 
interval between two .succeeding generations and not by the duration of the 
reigns of individual kings, that is, bj' the age when an Indian king becomes the 
father of an eldest son which is usually' 27 years after his birth. But if the 
knowii dates of any dynasty indicate a different average for any particular 
group of kings in that dynasty, we will have in connection with that group 
to choose that average in prefei-ence to the usual average. Acting on these 
principles, we '^ill now determine the early chronology of Nepal. Amsu- 
varman’s accession dates C. 590 A.D., and he ruled for neither more nor less 
than 45 y^ears, since his inscription No. 8 dates Samvat 45, and since 45 is 
very much above the usual average. So Jishnugupta’s accession dates 590+ 
45=635 A.D. If we allow him and his son Vishnugupta the usual 27 years, 
the latter’s accession dates 662 A.D. The known dates for Manadeva 
give him exactly 27 years, from 329 to 356 A.D. So we infer that 

the accessions of Vrishadeva, Sankaradeva and Dharmadeva date 

respectively 248, 275 and 302 A.D. Since Manadeva’s latest date is Samvat 
413, and Vasantadeva’s earliest date is Samvat 435, the intervening Mahideva 
ruled for only 435 — 413=22 years from 356 to 378 A.D. Taking Vasanta- 
devajs accession to date Samvat 435 = 378 A.D. , we get for the accession of 
Udayadeva the date 378+27 = 405 A.D. We know that Sivadeva I, being a 
contemporary of Amsuvarman, ascended the throne about 590 A. D., and that 
Udayadeva’s reign came to an end about 405+27 = 432 A.D. So in the 
interval of about 590—432 = 158 years there must have ruled 158/27 = 6 kings. 
So we may place these 6 unknown kings in the period from 432 A.D. to 
432x6x27 = 594 A.D. Therefore Sivadeva’s accession dates about 594 A.D. 
He was still living in about 590+39 = 629 A.D. , since his son Udayadeva II 
is referred to in that year as only -Yuvaraja in inscription No. 7. But since 
629 — 594 = 35 years are much above the usual average, we may assume Siva- 
deva I died and Udayadeva II ascended the throne in 630 A.D. But since 
Dharmadeva is referred to as the Licchavi King in 590+48 = 638 A.D. 
(inscription No. 9), Udayadeva must have died after a reign of only 637- 
630=7 years, and Dhruvadeva must have ascended the throne in 637 A.D. 
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The interval between the date of accession of Dbruvadeva, and the earliest 
date for Sivadeva II Samvat 119 = 709 A.D. is 709 — 637 = 72 years, and we 
know of only two kings Dhruvadeva and Narendradeva who ruled in this 
period. But this would give them an average of 36 years each. So we 
must assume that an unknown king ruled in Nepal between these t^o kings. 
This inference is confirmed by the fact that we will get the 13 kings between 
Udayadeva I and Narendradeva, as required by inscription No. 15, only if we 
include the 3 usurpers and also assume the existence of such an unknown king. 
Thus for Dhruvadeva, the unknown king, and Narendradeva we get an 
average of 72/3=24 years each, and their accessions date 637, 661 and 685, 
Then the accession of Sivadeva II dates, as we have seen, 709 A.D., and if we 
allow the usual average for him arid his son Jayadeva, the latter’s accession 
dates 736 A.D. These results lead us to infer that in about 689 A.D., 
Narendradeva, either by conquering Vishnugupta, or because Vishnugupta 
died heirless, recoverd the sovereignty of Western Nepal also. We may there- 
fore tabulate our results as follows: — 


Names of the Licchavi Kings 
and the Usurpers. 

(1) Vrishadeva 

(2) Sankaradeva 

(3) Dharmadeva 

(4) Manadeva 

(5) M abide va 

(6) Vasantadeva 

(7) Udayadeva I 

(8 to 13) 6 unknow'n kings 

(14) Sivadeva I 

(15) AmJsuwrman 

(16) Udayadeva II 

(17) Jishnugupta 

(18) Dhruvadeva 

(19) An unknown king 

(20) Vishnugupta 

(21) Narendradeva / 

(22) Sivadeva II 

(23) Jayadeva 


Approximate period 
of their reigns. 

... 248 to 275 A.D, 

... 275 to 302 A.D. 

... 302 to 329 A.D, 

... 329 to 356 A.D. 

... 356 to 378 A.D, 

... 378 to 405 A.D, 
... 405 to 432 A.D, 
... 432 to 594 A.D, 
... 594 to 630 A.D. 
... 590 to 635 A.D, 
... 630 to 637 A.D, 
.. 635 to 662 A,D, 
... 637 to 661 A.D, 
661 to 685 A.D, 
.... 662 to 689 A.D, 
... 685 to 709 A.D, 
... 709 to 736 A.D. 
../ 736 to 763 A.D. 



BHUSHANA-LAKSHANAM 


OR 

A DESCRIPTION OF ORNAMENTS USUALLY 
WORN BY INDIAN IMAGES. 

By T. a. Gopinatha Rao, M.A., 

« Superintendent of Archaeology, Travancore State. 

Tpiose who have had an occasion to refer to my work on Hindu iconography 
will have noticed the phrase ‘^adorned with all ornaments ’’ ^occurring often 
in the description of images and will have been puzzled to. know what exact- 
ly were the number or ornaments and where they were worn. Since orna- 
ments, in fact, change with the times and the fashions current at particular 
periods, it is not easy to guess what ornaments are included in the indefinite 
phrase “ all ornaments ”, Therefore, it is imperative on my part to give now 
a detailed description of the ornaments worn usually by Indian images. 

I use the word Indian above instead of Hindu advisedty and not inadvert- 
ently, because, the ornaments worn by the images of the Jaina, Buddha and 
Hindu religions are the same ; again, the ornaments are identically the same 
as those of Indian even though the image is found in Ceylon, Java and any 
other country whose civilization and religion have been profoundly affected by 
those of India, For example, see the figure of the Bodhisatva of the Madras 
Museum reproduced on Plate XC of Mr. O. C. Ganguli’s South Indiaii 
Bronzes ; he calls this a Jaina image, which it is not ; for, notice the small 
figure of Buddha seat in the piirita of the jatamahuta. Also the figure of 
Tara-bhavati facing p. 20, Introduction, Volume I, Shimoga District, Epi- 
graphia Carnatica; of the Prajnaparamita on Plates IV and V of Mr. Ananda 
K. Coomarasvami’s Visvakrama (Javanese image) and the figure of Padma- 
vatidevi of the Jaina iconography. 

The descriptions of the ornaments worn by images are found in the 
Amiumadhheddgama, the Manasdra, the Silparatna, the Pddma-saihhitd and 
a few other agamas. Mr. 0, C. Ganguli, the author of the South Indian 
Bronzes ” devotes a small paragraph for noticing the characteristic orna- 
ments and the decorative accessories of the (S. Indian) figures He seems 
to have learnt the names in Tamil of three or four ornaments, which he 
transcribes in English in his usual Bengali way of spelling. For instance, 
he speaks of anmdnmdlai, UritmdJai and ratnaJwdara handham. In the 
forms in which the words are written they would convey no meaning to the 

*This is the translation of the phrase occurring in the Sanskrit texts. 
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readers. The first of these words is evidently arai-nan-malai, the pendants 
hanging from the arainan^ the Tami.l word for katisutra- The only hangings 
from the katimtra are the Urudamas, whose vulgar form urumdlai, has been 
given by the South Indian workman to Mr. Ganguli. In the fashion in which 
he has transcribed the word, it means the turban-cloth or a small upper gar- 
ment in Tamil. The araindiymdlai and um-mdlai appear to mean the 
same thing ; the former does not seem to refer to the katisutra as he takes 
it. Ratna-kodara bandha is evidently a mistake for ratnakodara-bandha, 
the udara-bcmdha made of gems. Bdh^Mndlai, he states, refers 'to “ festoons 
hanging down the ear-ornament across the shoulders’’. When we deal with 
the description of this ornament, it will become patent that this is no part of 
the ear-ornament. He believes that the kati-handhUt^ the ratnakbdara- 
bandha, etc., are borrow^ed by the South Indian sculptors from the Buddhist 
sculpture of Ceylon, an assumption which is far from the fact. 

The ornaments generally met with on the person of Indian, images 
are : — 

^ 1. The Makuta,^ 

II. The Kundala, 

III. The Upagriva, 

IV. The Hara, 

V. The Hrinmala, 

VI. The Skandha-mala, 

VII. The Udarabandha, 

VIII. The Chhannavira, 

IX. The Keyura, 

X. The Katakavalaya, 

XL The Anguli, 

XIL The Yajnopavita, 

XIII. The Katisutra, 

XIV. The Uru-dama and 

XV. The Pada-Jalaka. 

The exact places wherein they are worn over the person of a human being are 
shown in Plate L These ornaments are mentioned in a large number of the 
inscriptions of the Brihadisvara temple at Tanjore, in which occur minute 
descriptions of the number and nature of the gems and pearls and other 
precious articles which were employed in making them. Here the ornaments 
often bear tamil names which I have added in the descriptions given below. 
The Sanskrit texts bearing on the descriptions being very important for the 
further study of the subject, if any be needed in the future, are also given 
as an appendix to this article. 

*The numbers given here a^re not serial bat follow orclex noted on Plate I. 
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In the following descriptions of the above-mentioned fifteen principal 
ornaments, the texts of the Amhimadhhedagama (the Kdsyapiya quoted by 
Mr. Ganguli), the Mdnasdra and the Silpa-ratna have been found to be of 
great help.^ I recently came across a good copy of the text of the AmAnmad- 
ihheddgama which had a valuable Tamil translation of it made b}^ one Pichcha 
Pillai, of the Vaidyakula ; he seems t6 be an expert in Silpa-sd^tra, The 
colophon to the translation (in Sanskrit) reads thus : — 

This Tamil translation w^as also found to be of great help in putting into 
proper shape the mutilated text and also in comprehending its correct 
meaning. 

The ornaments, according to the Mdnasdra, are four kinds, namely, 
patra-kalpa, Chitra-kalpa, ratna-halpa and misrita-kalpa. All these varie- 
ties are stated to be equally good for gods ; the ratna and the mUm-'kalpa 
ornaments are 'Suitable for Adhirajendras among kings and the misra-kalpa 
is fit for all other kings. The ornaments which contain (evidently of pure 
gold on which are wnought) leaf and creeper designs are called patra-halpa ; 
those with flower and creeper designs, the chitra-kalpa ; those which are 
adorned with precious stones, the ratna-kalpa and those which are a mixture 
of all the three sorts are known as the misra-kalpa* 

In the earlier periods of the history of India, golden ornaments 
with different, very pretty designs, bearing only a few, but very valuable 
gemsf set in them, were made ; whereas in later and more modern times, 
they, are practically wholly made of gems, more so, if the temple hap- 
pened to be a richly endowed one. In the earlier times pearls played an 
important part in jewellery, but in later times, perhaps owing to scarcity of 
this article or on account of its high price, it was not so largely employed. 

I. The Makutas. 

The head-gear of the gods is known by the name of makuta* The 
inakiita is of three kinds, the kirita-maknta, the karanda-makuta and the 
jatd-makiita* Of these, the kirita-malmta is prescribed for Vishnu among 
the gods and to the Chakravarti among kings. In an article on Kings, 
* The colophon in Tamil reads thus : — 

Lj^^LDiTi^UJ esxsu^^iU ^(i^iJUfr(^u9(^sS!p iSIJ^ea^ULSIerrSstr 

Quuesrj3j QucumjriLj^L^ujeuf^Q<50 s-i^/duSl^u 

ulLl- 

t In an inscription at Kanyakumari the Chola king Virarajendradcva is said to have presented to 
the god of Chidambaram a famous ruby known as the trail okyasanr. The Koh-i-nur, the 
Pitt diamond and other famous gems are believed to have been removed from Hindu 
images. 
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Crowns and thrones m Ahcient and Medieva India ” contributed by me to 
the February issue of 1917 of the Modem Reviexv, I have dealt with the differ- 
ent kinds of makutaSy to which the attention of the readers may be drawn 
for a detailed study of this subject. I shall only extract here from that 
article the portion which gives the description lof the Mrita-makuta, 

“ The Kirita-maTcuta should resemble the shoot (or leaf) of the bamboo 
{Venudiarna or Yenti’parndy\ The kiritas may, according to the Silparatnay 
also resemble the egg, the lotus bud, the umbrella or the tortoise, ''The 
number of ornaments which decorate the kirita-makuta . . . are named the 
puriia tunga-tdray agrapattcby trivedikdy frivetrakay padma, kutmala and the 
sihhamanL . . . The ornament purita is required to have makaras gracing 
it ; the centre and top of the purita should be set with precious stones ; 
creeper ornaments or (strings of pearls) should proceed from the mouth of the 
makaras ; the remaining portions of the purita should be embellished with 
creepers, leaves, etc.’’ There should be z, purita each on the four sides of a 
kirita, " Another be- jewelled ornament, similar to tht purita is the patta- 
handha which is attached to the front of the patta or the broad band which 
runs round the crown immediately above the forehead. The other portions of 
the kirita-makuta are decorated with the members called the mauli-handhay 
valli (creepers) and the muktd-hdra. The base of the kirita-makuta should be 
curved like a crescent moon just above the forehead and should possess leaf- 
like ornamental discs called the karna-patraSy each standing over the ears. 
The lower rim of the kirita should have a series of muktd-hdras hanging all 
round. Above the ears and just below the karna-patraSy apparent^ issuing 
from the place where the ear joins the head, should be the karna-pushpasy 
from which strings of pearls and beads of precious stones should be hanging. 
It is stated that the kirita-makuta should be of circular section throughout 
(See figures 6 and 4 on Plate II, as also the crown on the head of the figure 
on Plate I). 

The karanda-makuta is a crown made in the shape of a karanda which 
is a bowl- shaped vessel. It is either tall and tapering or short in height and 
small in size, and consists of a number of karandas of decreasing size 
placed one over the other ; the number of these must be three, five or seven. 
Like all other makidas, this variety is also adorned with puritasy pattaSy 
patta-handhas, muktahdras and sikhhdmani. This sort of crown is prescribed 
to Devis (or goddesses) and to subordinate kings. (See figures 3 and 5 on 
Plate II). 

The Jatd-makuta is described completely in all the Saivdgamas. The 
following is the description as found in the Uttara-Kdmikdgama. The word 

means either matted or plaited hair; in the earliest period, the jatd 
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appears to be plaited and not twisted hair as is seen from the jata-handha 
on the head of the figure of Siva sculptured on the unique Linga of the 
temple at Gudimallam, (See the face of this Siva on Plate III, Volume II, 
Elements of Hindu Iconography .) It is only in later times, it becomes 
twisted hair. The jatd-makuta is made up of twists oljatds done up into 
the form of a tall cap. It is formed by taking hye jatas or braids of hair and 
tying them into a knot three ahgulas in height, by coiling them into one or 
three loops, the remaining braids being bound and taken through and left 
hanging on both sides of the makiita thus formed. This kind of makuta 
must also be adorned with a number of ornamental discs called the makara- 
kuta, the patra-liuta, the ratna-kutcc, and the puritas. The mahara-huta 
which should adorn the front of the j at d-makut a has seven holes all round 
its centre. On the three remaining sides, or even on all four sides there 
may be only the puritas ; or the puritas may be on the left and right sides 
the makaraktita in front and a patra-kuta or the ratna-kufa at the back. 
The height of the puritas should be twelve angulas. The girth of this sort 
of maktcta must necessarily be the same as that of the head ; its width a,! the 
top should be a seventh, a eighth or a ninth less than that at the bottom. If 
the jatd-makida belongs to Siva, there must be on its right side the flowers 
of the datura plant, a cobra and the figure of Ganga and on the left the 
crescent moon. The thickness of each jatd must be equal to that of the 
little finger. {Vox jatd'-makutas see figures 1 and 2 on Plate II). 

II. Kundalas. 

Kttndalas are ornaments worn on the ear-lobe which is bored for that 
purpose. In ancient and medieval times the hole was widened by artificial 
means, so that the ear-lobe assumed the shape of a loop, the strip of flesh of 
which it was composed descended as far down as the shoulders. This custom 
is still in vogue in Malabar. The large holes thus formed in the ear-lobes bore 
in olden times different kinds of ear-ornaments ; they were called the sankha- 
patra, the mahara-hundala, the simha-kundala, the vritta-kundala, etc. 

The sankha-patra is a highly polished spiral of the conch-shell which is 
obtained by cutting across the conch. A fair sized conch is about three inches 
in. diameter and slices cut across it will yield spirals of about three inches in 
diameter and the thickness of the shell will be about a eighth of an inch, 
The Amsujnadhheddgama, etc., require the sankha-patra to be three, four or 
five angulas in diameter and a yava in thickness ; or, its diameter may be 
three times the thickness of the strip of flesh of the hanging lobe of the ear 
{ndla). These conch-shell ear-ornaments are generally engraved with fine 
designs in low relief and are polished into very fine white shining surfaces. 
In the case of Siva and a few other deities, both the ears are not adorned 
with ear-ornaments of the same design. In the left ear the sahklia-patra is 
5 
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.used and the makam or other kundalas in the right ear. (See figure 9, 
Plate III). 

The makara-kundala is fashioned in the shape of makam whose body is 
made to assume a circular form, its tail often ending near its head. It is the 
ornament generall}- worn by Vishnu, Subrahmanya, etc., among the gods and 
by most of the goddesses. It is now commonly worn in Southern India by 
those brahmanas who have performed a yaga. It is of solid gold, with 
a couple of rubies set up in the e 5 ^es of the makara. The width and height 
of the makam-kundala should be three, four or five angulas ; the ear-lobe 
with the ornament should reach the shoulders and very nearly touch it. (See 
figures 1, 2 and 3 on Plate III). 

The description^ of the simha-hundala is found in .none of the works 
consulted ; but w^e know’ from the actual examples found in a number of places 
that it consists of a broad ring the centre of which is occupied by a lion or 
sometimes its face only. In dimensions it is practically similar to the other 
ear-ornaments. It is seen generally associated with the terrific deities, more 
especially with the dvampdlakas. Instead of the siihha^ an elephant is some- 
times met with. (See figure 15 on Plate III). 

The vntta-kundala has the shape either of the flower of the plantain tree 
or of the lotus. Its width is eighteen yavas and lengh four angulas. (See 
figures 11, 13 and 14 on Plate III). Or it is a flat ring hollow in the middle 
space and having a groove in its rim to receive the extended ear-lobe. It is 
a plain unadorned golden ornament of the same diameter as the other ear- 
ornaments, (See figure 10 on Plate III). 

The ratna-kundala is the same as the circular vrittakundala but set with 
precious stones. (See figures 6, 7 and 12 on Plate III).^ 

The^sarpa-kundala usually found worn by Siva is made in the shape of a 
cobra with extended hood and with its body coiled into the shape of circle or 
spiral. (See figures 4 and 5 on Plate III). 

The Tamil equivalent of kun.dala is todu or vdli and is employed in the 
inscriptions of Rajaraja I and Rajendra-choladeva I in their Tanjore inscrip- 
tions. A variety called the vaduga-vdli, meaning the vdli as used in the 
Vaduga, Norther or Telugu- Kannada countries is also mentioned. . From , the 
mere mention of it, it is not possible to make out its exact shape. 

III. The Upagriva. 

The tipagriva is an ornament worn round the neck. This should occupy 
a place above the hikkd-sutra. It consists of a rudrdksha seed, a bead of any 
precious stone or a bead made of gold, strung in a golden wire or string. In 
actnal sculpture this ornament does not consist of a single bead but of at 
least three, of which the middle one is often of a somewhat elongated barrel 
shape ; there are long facets w’orked on it along its length, the side beads are 
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spherical, with facets cut parallel to the hole in it and a necking on either end 
of the hole. ’ These beads, as also the barrel-shaped ones, are now and. then 
discovered in old stupas and other ruins. They must have once adorned the 
necks of the images set up in those ruined structures. In the Tanjore 
inscriptions the upagriva is known by the various names kaptha-ttudar, tali- 
mani-vadaniy tiral-mani-vadam^ hantha-ndn and tinidrdkshachchuri or 
hanthilmi. In describing the last two, the text of the inscription states that 
they consist of a golden string with a single rudrdhsha bead strung in it. 
(See the upper members in figures, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 on Plate IV.) In 
these figures they are almost on a level with the haras and not above the 
hihhd-sutra, 

VII. The Kara. 

Tha hdra is another neck-ornament of more or less elaborate worknan- 
ship ; it is often set with precious stones. It should hang six angiilas below 
the hikhd-sutra, that is, about the middle of the chest ; it should be four 
angiilas in width and three yavas in thickness and be set with different 
kinds of precious stones. It must be beautifull}^ designed and there- 
fore it is most frequently one of the best designed of. Indian ornaments. 
In the Tanjore inscriptions it is called the pura-ttudar. In sculptures of the 
Hoysala style, we see that in the front middle of this ornament, or throughout 
its course are festoons of pearls hanging ; sometimes there are also met with 
one or more little pendants bearing precious stones in them. (.See the lower 
member in figures 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 and figure 3 on Plate IV. 

IV, The Hrinm^la. 

Another ornament worn round the neck is the hrinmdld. This should 
hang as far below^ as the udarabandha. This is also known by the name of 
ahshamdld {Silparatna) According to the Tanjore inscriptions, however, it 
receives its correct name from the number of strands or strings of which it is 
composed, thus, ekdvalli, trisan^ pancha-sarl and sapta-sari, all of which are 
included under the general appellation tiru-mdiai. In one instance, ekdvalli 
is said to be one string of pearls. The Amsumadhheddgama, the Silparatna, 
etc., how^ever state that it is a necklace composed of a number of rudrdksha seeds. 
Excepting in rare instances, the hrin-mdld consists of strings of pearls bound 
together at regular intervals with square or circular jewelled discs. In the 
Hoysala style there are subsidiary smaller festoons of pearls in the front 
middle portions of the hrin-mdlds. The more modern types have big circu- 
lar or oval shaped medallions, padakas as the}^ are called, hanging below the 
hrin-mdlds ; these padakas are lined at their lower end with a row of pearls 
which are of decreasing sizes as they recede from the centre. (See Figs. 1 to 
6 on Plate V). 
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V. The Skandha-mala. 

The Skandha-mala is either a small loop of pearls, golden flowers, etc., 
hung, epauktte-like, over the shoulders ; or, it is a small string of pearls, 
flowers, etc., hanging vertically down the shoulders parallel to the necklaces. 
These should descend, according to the vSanskrit Text, as far below as the 
armpit. The skandha-mdlds cannot be attached, as Mr. O. C. Ganguli thinks, 
to the ear-ornaments ; they very likely form a part of the necklaces. The 
dgamas are silent about their connection with the other adjacent ornaments 
or how they are held in position. This particular ornamen-t, . the skandha’ 
mdldy is never found in earlier sculptures such as of the Gupta period, as may 
be seen from the Deogarh examples ; in the Pallava period, in the Mahabali- 
puram, etc., sculptures ; in the early Western Chalukya period whose sculp- 
tures are seen in the caves at Ellora and in the Aihole and the Pattadakal 
and of even the early Chola period. It makes its appearance in the later 
Chola and the Hoysala periods and is invariably found in all subsequent 
sculptures. (For the skandha-mdld see PL I, Fig. 2, Plate II and Figs, 2 
and 3, PL VIII). 

IX. Udarabandha. 

^ The udarabandha is a broad belt which encircles the body at the place 
where the chest and the abdomen meet ; to be more exact, it must be bound 
round the body at a place three aiigulds above the udara or the belly. It 
may be one, two or three ahgulas in width and as many yavas in thickness ; 
it must be set with various precious stones and be of excellent workmanship. 
It is not quite clear how it is "held in situ ; perhaps the chhannavira keeps it 
in position. (See PL I, Fig. 4, PL VI, Figs, 2, 3 and 4, PL VII, Figs. 1 and 2, 
PL VIII and Fig. 7, PL X). The ludarabandha is indeed an old ornament 
met with in sculptures of all periods. 

X. The Chhannavira. 

The Chhannai)ira is a sort of double yajnopavitas which start from both 
the shoulders, descend across the body both in front and the back and are 
joined by a sort of medallion at their junction in front (and the back ?). This 
is worn by both gods and goddesses. In sculpture it is found hanging, in 
some instances, as far as the junction of the chest with abdomen, or just a 
little below the udarabandha and in others, below the katisutra. (In the 
illustrations accompanying this paper, the Chhannavira is shown only on the 
persons of female images ; it is, however, not intentional, but purely accidental 
in so far as the images wearing this ornament chosen by me came to be‘ 
goddesses. See Fig. 3, Plate VIII and Figs. 4 and 6, Plate IX), 

VIII. The Keyura. 

The jewelled band w’orn on the upper arm is called the keyura and is an 
ornament of great beauty and very good workmanship. It is made in different 
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fashions, some with a full blown lotus in the middle, others with a purlta 
similar to that found on makutas and yet others merely broad bands set with 
jewels and of elaborate designs. The lotus of the first kind of keyura 
should have eight petals and jamst be set with various precious stones. The 
thickness of this band is the same as that of the valaya worn on the forearm. 
In the heytira with the purita, the latter appears to be made so as to be in- 
serted whenever required ; for this purpose, the punta is to have a tenon-like 
piece which fits into a hole in the arm-band ; its thickness is required to be the 
same as that of the band. The width of the purlta is that of the arm ; or it may 
be three, four or five angiilas in width and its height one and a half to twice its 
width. This sort of lilyuva is said to be the putra-purita keyura. The third 
class of keyura is simply a bejewelled broad band with floral and creeper designs 
and is known as the saivala-keyura. According to the Padma-samhiia there 
should be strings and loops of pearls hanging from the keyura. In the actual 
sculptures we see that the keyura is sometimes a spiral with three turns, the 
topmost end of the spiral terminating in an extended leafy ornament of com- 
plicated desigh, or is shaped in the form of the expanded hood of the cobra. 
(For illustrations of the keyura see Figs. 1 to 8 under keytiras on Plate V). 
In the Tanjore inscriptions this ornament is called the bdhu-valayam, 

IX & VI. The Kataka-valaya and the Anguli. 

The forearm is adorned near the wrist with kataka-valayas. These 
should be worn in pairs or an even number of them on each arm. , The kataka- 
valaya is circular in shape and is of the girth of the little finger ; or it might 
be of two or three yavas in thickness. Its diameter is to be somewhat great*' 
er than that of the wrist. It might be made of gold, .the outer surface having 
ornarnental designs and the inner one made polished and smooth ; or it might 
be set with jewels. In the case of gods, one or two valayas are seen worn 
by them ; in the case of goddesses, however, a number of them ranging up to 
eight valayas are used. (For hat aka -valayas see Figs. 16 to 22 on Plate. III). 

The Angiilis and the anklets are exactly similar to the kdtaka-valayas in 
shape but differ only in size and they are often set with precious stones. The 
thickness of the anguli is. to be two yavas. These are worn in the middle of 
the fingers (in the middle digit, curiously enough), excepting the middle 
finger. It is necessary to mention here one or two other kinds of angulis 
found in the Hoysala sculptures ; one of these is a circle bent into two at the 
middle (See Fig. 8 on PL IX) ; another is in the form of a double-loop of 
three wires, which goes by the name of pavitra-modiram, (For angulis see 
Figs. 7 to 11 on Plate IX). 

XII. Yajnopavita. 

The yajndpavita literall}^ means 'Svearing in \he upavita fashion 
during yajnas ”. In all representations of gods and goddesses we may see the 
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yajiiopcivlta running across the chest from left to right. In the figure of Siva 
on the Gudimallam Lihga, which is probably the earliest known Hindu sculp- 
ture, the yajndpavita is not found. The yajndpavita is in earlier stages 
either a piece of cloth tied across the body with, the knot resting against the 
left breast or the skin of the black buck similarly tied. (See figures 1 and 2 
on Plate VI and Plate X which is taken from Dr. A. K. Coomarasvami's 
VUvakarma), In Aryavarta, a comparatively cold country, people went about 
with their bDd)^ fully covered with clothing ; but on ceremonial occasions the 
right hand had to be often used in such acts as pouring water, offering ghee in 
fire, etc.; for this' purpose the upper cloth was removed from the right arm, so 
as to leave it free for action. Wearing cloth over the body, leaving out the 
right arm, was known as the upavita mode. The newly initiated brahma- 
charin is even to-day required to wear a bit of the skin of the black-buck in his 
yajna-sutra, a reminiscence of the older custom of covering themselves in the 
upavita fashion with an entire skin of the black-buck. In the Malabar country 
the brahmachgrin wears even now a band of this skin, about an inch in width 
round his body along with the yajna-sutra. The npavita mode 5f wearing the 
cloth or the skin is indeed an old custom and is seen in very early sculptures 
of the Hindu and Bauddha religions. It dwindles to a cloth of small width 
knotted at the chest in the sculptures of the Pallava and the early Western 
Chalukya periods ; another peculiarity of the yajndpavita of this period is that 
it does not pass below the right arm, but on it (See Fig. 5, Plate IX). In the 
later Pallava period and the earlier Chola period also it continues to be a piece 
of cloth. But in later Chola period it turns into three strings of cotton knot- 
ted together at one point. In fact the earlier Grihya-sutras do not mention this 
later form, namely, the yajna-sutra. In still later periods, another peculiarity 
is noticed in connection with the yajna-sutra ; the three strands of it are of un- 
equal lengths and. therefore the loops formed by them are of increasing sizes. 
The smallest of these runs immediately below the right breast, the intermedi- 
ate one, above the kati-sutra and the largest just below the kaii-sutra. This 
curious arrangement of the yajna-sutra is actually described in the agamas, 
Grihya-sutras and other earlier authorities distinctly state that the yajhopa- 
vita should not descend below the navel, but the later works, the agamas re- 
quire it to hang three ahgulas below the navel. This apparent contradiction 
can be explained thus: the earlier authorities took into consideration the upper 
edge of the cloth or skin used in the upavita fashion, with reference to which 
they stated that it should be above the navel ; whereas, the later agamic texts 
fixed their attention to the lower edge of the same which, they said, must 
descend three ahgulas below the navel. The idea of spreading the three 
strands over the whole of the abdominal- region and one-half of the chest, is 
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also perliaps Tor 'fhe^purpose of imitating the cloth or .the skin which rorice 
covered so much space on the body. This seems to be the only possiblelex- 
planation of this apparent contradiction of authorities. 

The Amstmadbheddgama stB^tes that iho ycfjmpavita should be eight 
yavas in thickness, and consist of three strings the yajnopavita descends from 
the left shoulder, passes across the chest from left to right, below the right 
arm and returns across the back to the left shoulder. One of the three strands (?) 
should be on a level with the uras-sutra (an imaginary line drawn across the 
body at the sternum). Another strand (?) must hang three angiilas below 
the navel. 

XIII and XIV. Kati-sutra and Urudamas. 

The scarf which binds the clothing at the loins is known as the kati-siitm. 
It consists of three girdles bound together by^ a buckle, shaped in the fashion 
of a lion’s face which is known as the kritrikdnidnccm (or krifnkdndnam). 
Each of the girdles should be a yarn in thickness. The kritri-mdnain is either 
five, six or seven angulm in length and breadth and stands out prominently 
in the middle, a little over the medhra-mula. This is the description of the 
katistdra according to the Amstimadbheddgania. The Mdnasdra calls the 
buckle the simha-vaktra (lion-face). It adds that the kati-sutm may be in the 
form of a ratna-bandha or a zone of gold set with precious stones. The 
Silparatna, however, states that the interspace between each pair of the girdles 
should be filled with jewel-work. Thb Pddma-sainhita seems to put down 
the width oEthe scarf as three angiilas. 

The katisiiira is one of those ornaments on which the goldsmith is seen 
lavishing his skill in designing. The beauty of this ornament may be seen in 
the sculptures of all periods. It is also one of the oldest ornaments and is 
seen worn by the figure of Siva on the Gudimallam Linga and in the sculptures 
in caves of Bhaja, Karle, etc. (See figures 1 to 8 on Plate XI). 

Uru-ddmas or festoons of pearls and strings of beads of precious stones 
are required by the dgamas to be hung from the katisiUra ; these are to 
descend to about a third of the height of the thigh. The strings of beads are 
placed between pairs of mukta-ddmas (pearl-festoons). In the earlier sculptures 
the uniddmas are not generally found ; they are rarely met with in the Gupta 
period, in the early Western Chilukya and the Pallava period ; but they begin 
to be used very freely in the Chola and later periods. In the Chalukya 
sculptures at Badami we find one pearl-garland and a string of beads on either 
thigh. In later times we often find five such on the whole, two on each thigh 
and one in the centre. The centrally hanging cluster of strings of beads of 
precious stones is often wrought in a very artistic fashion in medieval and 
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later sculptures. The kafisiitra seems to be referred to in the Tanjore sasanas 
by the name tiriuppctttigai. (See figures 4, 5, 6 and 8 on Plate XI). 

XV. Pada-Jalaka, 

The ankles are adorned with katahas similar to those worn on the wrist, 
but necessarily of somewhat larger si^e. Below this kataJca-valaya is worn 
the pada-jalaha ; it generally rests on the feet, below the ankles. It may be 
made of several pieces strung together in a string : in this case the thickness 
of the string should be two yavas and the length of the small pieces below the 
string is to be fifteen yavas. The small rings attached on the top of these 
pieces and through which the string passes is to be three yavas in height. 
These small pieces are often little bells which are sounded by the balls of 
metal or stone put into them. AVhen the foot is moved they all produce a 
tinkling sound which is useful in keeping time in dancing and music. It may 
also be of one piece, hollow and shaped in an elliptical form. In the hollow 
interior are put some stones to produce the tinkling sOund. This ornament is 
called in Tamil silamhtc and in Sanskrit nupnra. Because one of the Tamil ^ 
epics pertained to a silambii it was known as the Silappadigdram. The 
heroine of the epic, Kannagi, owned a pair of silambu, the stones in which 
were rubies, whereas those of the Pandya queen, pearls. . Though silambtis 
of the heroine and the Pandya queen looked very similar, the difference 
between the stones put into them — (stones put in silamhics were technically 
known as the paral) — pnabled them to be distinguished from each other and it 
is upon this evidence the heroine proved the guiltlessness of her husband who 
was killed for theft of the queen's silamhu. From this it is evident that the 
richer classes did not use ordinary pieces of stones in their silambus, but put 
in precious stones and pearls. 

Another mode of making the pdda-jdlaha is to shape it like the silamhu 
but entirely solid ; that is, it is simply a bar of metal ^bent into an elliptical 
form. If the ornaments for the ankle and the feet are intended for a god they 
are made of gold and precious stones ; but in the case of human wearers of 
these ornaments they are made of silver. In Malabar, strangely enough, the 
anklets for children are made of gold. (For pdda-jdlakas^ see figures 1 to 3 
on Plate IX.) This ornament is called pdda-sdyalam in the Tanjore 
inscriptions. 

[The original authorities in Sanskrit, sent to us by the author after the 
order of the present issue of the Journal was settled, will be publish- 
ed in the next number — E d.] . 
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SOME PRIMITIVE STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM 
THE MYSORE PLATEAU. 

By L. a. Cammiade, Esq. 


Over fifty 5’’ears have passed since the discovery in India of stone imple- 
ments identical in shape with the most ancient to be found in Europe- As 
yet hardly any one has taken up their study. This is surprising ; for, there is 
no other branch of research in this countr}' that is so full of human interest 
and gives scope for so much romantic pleasure. The well known and alluring 
pictures of man of the glacial period of Europe holding his own successfully 
in the face of a most fearsome menagerie, cannot approach that which can be 
evolved in respect of the conditions which in a topical country like India man 
must have faced, when with nothing but a few rude stone implements he set 
about to subdue this country and make it his home. It is a study welK^mrthy 
of all who have a pride in India. 

The neglect of this interesting subject is mainly due to a misapprehension. 
Research into matters relating to the stone age is supposed to be recondite 
and beyond the capacity of the ordinary amateur scientist. Such is not the 
case. The remains of the stone age are so exceedingly plentiful in Southern 
India that there is hardly a district in Mysore or in the Madras Presidency 
where stone implements cannot be picked up by the sackful. It is merely a 
question of getting the clue where to look. 

Obviously, the best places to search for implements and other remains of 
the stone age are the sites where the men of that age had their dwellings or 
camps. A little imagination and some practice is all that is needed in order 
to discover these sites. Before attempting to explore a country side an 
attempt should be made to realize the appearance which that bit of country 
must have had in bygone days, After a sufficiently clear picture- has been 
found of what the country must have looked like, it remains merely to consi- 
der where amid such surroundings a primitive camp could have been located. 

The indispensable requisite of such a camp is the presence of a natural 
and lasting supply of water situated conveniently at hand. The next requisite 
is that the site should be habitable. In popular imagination these sites were 
always caves. No doubt, caves and rock-shelters have, when otherwise suit- 
able, been largely used by primitive man. But, cave dwellings are the excep- 
tion. Even during the glacial period of Europe most of the settlements were 
in the open. Primitive man, like the modern, much preferred camping in the 
open, for there he can hold his own against wild beasts more easily than in 
6 
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the midst of a forest, especially when there are hungry lions or tigers about 
and he has nothing better than a club or torch and a bellowing voice to defend 
himself with. It is only when man has to hide from his fellows that the forest 
becomes his home. 

So then, any bit of naturally open ground, such as might be used by 
modern wandering tribes or by cattle grazers in the proximity of dangerous 
jungle, is a possible site of a camp of the stone age. In Southern India the 
stony uplands of laterite were the most favourite camping grounds. In ever}^ 
way they were ideal places of residence for primitive man with good water and 
good hunting near at hand. Therefore it is that stone implements are mostly to 
be found along the laterite banks or cliffs bordering the larger streams of 
Southern India. Next in importance are the broad margins of sandstone that 
run along the East Coast ; for these also, at all periods afforded good open 
camping grounds well situated near water and game. But, the men of the 
stone age were not confined to the laterite or the sandstone. They were quite 
as resourceful as their modern descendants and probably far more adven- 
turous. Consequently, any naturally open bit of ground w^as to them good 
enough for a camp ; provided always that water was at hand. So that, 
camps of the stone age are to be found among the smooth pebbles 
that mark the ancient shore lines of our coasts, as well as amidst 
the ancient sands and gravels of our streams, big or small, and on all infertile 
ground whether of red earth or of limestone or of other rock or mineral. 
Even the barren mud flats along the edges of the salt lagoons that fringe our 
coasts seem to have been used as settlements by primitive man. And, it is 
probably merely a question of patient search to find traces of these ancient 
camps under the sand dunes of our beaches. Moreover, no extensive area of 
open ground was needed for a camp. A few acres of open ground, even 
though situated in the midst of the forest, sufficed them just as it suffices our 
present day jungle tribes. There is but one place where, as a rule, it is hope- 
less to expect ancient camps ; and that is in deep fertile ground where, because 
of an impenetrable growth of tropical virgin forest, primitive man could not 
make a settlement. But even there, it happens sometimes, in the flood plain 
of a river or stream, that there exists below the alluvial bed an ancient ground 
level forming the site of a camp of the stone age. 

With a little perseverance a camp will soon be located and the finds there 
made will teach more than can be learnt from books on the stone age. It 
will, among other things, be discovered that in Southern India stone imple- 
ments of palaeolithic t)-pe are almost always to be found lying on or near the 
surface of the ground in batches on sites that suggest themselves as naturally 
suitable camping grounds, and that outside those sites no implements worth 
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mention occur. That is to sa}', the implements appear to have remained 
almost exactly at the spots where they had been abandoned by their users. 

I come now to the more immediate purpose of this article. In spite of 
the abundance of stone implements in Southern India there is as yet practically 
no evidence as to when the people lived who used them or what they w^ere 
like. Cotisequently, the leading authorities in Europe while recognising that 
the Indian implements correspond closely in shape and mode of manufacture 
to the most ancient stone implements of Europe decline to admit their claim , 
to any high antiquity until some more solid facts than now known have been 
adduced in support of the claim. 

In India some tribes in the Central Provinces appear to have used stone 
implements up to the middle of the last century. Even to this day the jungle 
tribes of Southern India have not quite lost the tendency to have recourse to 
stone implements when better ones are not at hand. Thus, when a rope or 
twig has to be cut and a knife is not at hand, the thing to be cut is placed on the 
nearest bit of rock and chopped or hacked in two with any jagged piece of 
stone. I know of one case where some hill men on the Palnis, on suddenly 
coming across a sambur that had just been run down by wild dogs, drove the 
dogs away and promptly cut up and divided the sambur among themselves with 
chunks which they broke from a jboulder of quartz. It is also common for 
Indian doctors in some parts of Southern India to use sharp flakes of stone 
for their surgery in preference to lancets. Therefore, the mere occurrence of 
stone implements in India or their shape or ludeness afford no indication of 
their age. 

In Europe it has been possible to assign to rude stone implements a high 
antiquity mainly because in »the floors of certain caves such implements have 
been found intermingled with the bones of extinct species of animals or of 
animals that could have lived in Europe only when the climatic conditions 
were vastly different from that of to-day ; and these bones bear marks that the 
animals had served as food^to the cave dwellers. In Southern India there are 
but few caves ; and, except in Kurnool, they are not of limestone or other 
mineral likely to preserve bones for any length of time. The .Kurnool caves, 
moreover, have Teen fairly well explored; while most of the other caves 
have been turned to religious uses for the past two thousand years or so. 

Under these circumstances, there is nothing left, but to search in the 
open for the possibility of some evidence having survived regarding the age of 
the implements. Here again, difficulties arise. Geology, in most cases, cannot 
help in this matter ; for, the implements mostly lie on the ground surface and 
at the very spot where they were last used. Where geology might help, the 
problem is too complicated to be worked out in figures small enough to suit 
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the requirements of human histor}^ Then again, in the case of camps in the 
open, bones and other camp debris perished or were washed away in a , short 
while. There is then but one hope ; should one of the camps have been situ- 
ated within the flood plain of a river or stream, there is always a possibility 
that the site got covered over by an alluvial deposit very shortly after the 
camp had been abandoned and that the deposit was accomplished without 
causing any serious disturbance to the remains of the camp. Such an occur- 
rence is not as extraordinary as it may at first seem. It has happened in well 
established cases in Europe and I have had reason to believe that it has 
happened in India also. If now, as often happens in Southern India, the 
alluvium thus deposited contained calcareous matter, the bones of the buried 
camp site will in course of time become fossilized and be as effectually pre- 
served as in the floor of any limestone cave. In order then to discover some 
human or animal remains in conjunction with stone implements, the clue is 
to examine always most carefully, in areas where there is the least trace of lime- 
stone or kunkur, the banks of all streams and water courses, however insigni- 
ficant, to see whether by erosion or denudation the presence of a buried 
camp is not disclosed. Of course, at most, only indications of the existence 
of such a camp can be expected on a surface inspection, and the possibility 
of laying bare the whole camping ground may not alwa3'^s be practicable. But, 
in the conditions of the present state of knowledge in Southern India con- 
cerning the age of stone implements, a service will have been rendered to 
research even merely to indicate the location of these camps or supposed 
camps. 

Working on these lines, I recently came across, in the hilly region known 
as Kollegal that lies on the Southern border of the Mysore plateau, a spot where 
fossil bones and rude stone implements seem to mark the site of an ancient 
camp. The things there found were not much. I describe them here more 
with a view to illustrate what has been said and to stimulate research than 
from any impression that the finds are in themselves of any consequence. 

Between the fourteenth and fifteenth mile on the road leading east from 
Kollegal town to Ramapuram a large perennial stream has to be crossed just 
before reaching the forest rest house at Hanur. On the right bank the soil is 
silty ; on the left the ground is high, hard and gravelly and is, by mature, capable 
of bearing only sparse and scrubby vegetation affording thus a convenient site 
for a primitive camp. The next point of importance to note is the presence 
of a large quantity of kunkur both in the banks and in the be^ of the stream. 
On examining the banks of, this stream and of a larger one that flows parallel 
to it half a mile further east, no trace of fossils could be found except within 
a length of about two hundred or thr^e hundred yards lying imniediately 
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below the spot where the road crosses the stream. Within this length four 
fossils were found ; a complete jaw-bone, a tooth, a shaft bone, and a. fragment 
of another shaft bone. The first seemed to belong to some species of deer ; the 
second was that of a larger herbivorous animal ; the origin of the other two 
bones is uncertain. The bones are all completely fossili2:ed and had to 
be dug out of the kunkur. The jaw-bone was found on the face of the 
steep bank of the stream about ten feet above the bed of the stream. The 
shaft bone lay cemented in the stream bed in a large sla.b of kunkur which is 
being worn away with the result that the shaft itself was worn half through. 
The other bit of shaft bone was, like the jaw-bone, on the face of the cliff, 
and so was the odd tooth. The tooth was the only fossil found on the right 
bank. The other three were on the left bank, that is to say, below the high 
gravelly ground where a camp of the stone age might possibly have been 
located. 

The occurrence of fossils wdthin so limited an area, their situation just in 
the spots to which the camp refuse would naturally be washed down, and the 
fact that some of them at least were those of edible animals, all suggest that 
those were not stray bones washed down by the stream from anywhere but 
came from the site of the supposed camp. This conjecture is considerably 
strengthened by the fact that the stream has only a small catchment area, 
above the point where the bones weix found, its source being only some four 
or five miles higher up. Tn order to verify this conjecture, a careful search 
was made for implements on the open ground above the spot where the 
fossils were found at what seemed the most suitable place for a camp. The 
search was not easy. The ground near the stream has been eroded to a 
considerable extent and w^orn into gullies while the higher ground has been 
under cultivation for some time. It was, therefore, hopeless to expect an undis- 
turbed camp ; nor was it likeh^ that many implements could have remained on it. 
Another difficulty arose from the presence in the soil of a large quantity of 
lumps of quartx of about the size of implements. These are not only of the 
size of implements, but are often so shaped as to cause doubt whether they were 
chipped by design or accident. It was necessary therefore, to search in the 
first instance ; for indubitable implements ; such, for example, as bore clear 
marks of chipping by man or had been made from stones foreign to the 
locality. 

The first indication that the various conjectures on which the search had 
been undertaken were well founded was the discovery of a chopper-shaped 
implement made from a well rolled pebble of quartzite. Well rolled pebbles are 
exceedingly scarce in the bed of this stream or of any other in the neighbour- 
hood. The presence, therefore, of any well rolled large pebble on the high 
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ground suggests strongly that it came there through human agencj' even 
though it be unchipped. In the present instance not only was the pebble 
chipped in a way that seemed to indicate clearly man’s handiwork, but every 
other well rolled pebble of hard stone to be found at this place bore similar 
evidence. Another significant fact is that outside this limited area no useful 
pebbles, chipped or unchipped, were found. It is true that only half a do/jen 
such pebbles were found. But under all the circumstances of the case, that 
was about as much as might reasonably have been expected. 

Next, a search was made for any implements that might have been made 
from the local quartz. Though it is probable that a considerable use was 
made at this camp of implements of quartz, the material is apt to go to pieces 
after a time under the action of jungle fires. The survival of any in a recogniz- 
able condition was therefore doubtful. Nevertheless, two were found so 
chipped that there can be no doubt that they did not attain their present 
shape through the accidents of nature. 

In shape the implements found correspond, but not too closely, with the 
typical forms recorded from other ancient camps of the stone age in Southern 
India. The old chipped stone implements of Southern India have three typical 
forms. By far the most common type is a flattish pointed oval, chipped out of 
a solid nodule and provided with a cutting edge all round its margin. Then 
comes a disc-shaped implement, similarly made and with a similar cutting edge. ■ 
Lastly, there is a broad wedge or chopper-shaped type rounded at the top as 
if to give a batter grip. In the present instance, the implements found corre- 
spond more or less to these types ; but seem to be on the whole ruder and more 
primitive. The most interesting of these was a small oval of quartzite 
about long which differs from other implements of this type in having 
been chipped apparently from a flake and not from a nodule. It resembles 
however a nodule-made implement in having the edge trimmed from both 
upper and lower surfaces. ' The other remarkable points about this implement 
are, the rudeness of the chipping, the evidence of great age borne by the dis- 
coloration of the chipped surfaces to the same deep red-brown of the original 
surface, and the rounding of the edges by slow abrasion. The small size of 
the implement is also a point for notice. The disc type of implement were 
represented by two specimens ; both made from quartz and both, much below 
normal size, the larger measuring only in diameter and the smaller 
These implements have been chipped with greater neatness than the oval, but 
possibly that is because the material lends itself more easily to chipping. Of 
the chopper type of implements two were found, both rather small ; the larger 
measures across and the smaller 3^*." The latter was made b}” breaking 
an oval shaped pebble across its width ap4 the narrow end. The 
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other Is also made from an oval pebble ; bml Ihe pebble is w^hole and has been 
very roughly trimmed along the sides, the base and point being untouched. 
Besides these implements there were a few others of doubtful character and 
there was a core of quartzite, 4'^x5'^ which bears marks of having yielded at 
least five flakes V‘ to in breadth besides marks of several attempts at 
flaking. 

There yet remains the great question of the age of the implements. Un- 
fortunately in the present instance, the connection of the fossil bones with the 
implements, is not too certain and it is doubtful whether even an expert palss- 
ontologist would be able to supply much information regarding the age of the 
fossils. Nor does there seem to be any hope of dermining the antiquity of the 
implements by any other practicable means. In spite of these shortcomings, 
this note will have amply fulfilled its purpose if it but serves to draw attention 
to the possibilities open to research in the domain of the stone age of Southern 
India. A big plum may be in store for the searcher. He may, any day, 
make a discovery of human remains in conjunction with implements or fossils 
rivalling or surpassing in interest any that has yet been made in the world 
regarding the origins of man. 



REVIEWS. 

“ Indian Painting ” by Percy Brown, Esq., “ Association Press Calcutta. 


Occidental critics have often written about the people of India as being singularly 
indifferent to aesthetic merit and quite incapable of discriminating a good work of 
art from a bad one. To these critics, the Indian art meant the representatidn of 
something unnatural. It was John Ruskin that said that the Indian art “wilfully 
and resolutely opposes itself to all facts and forms of nature ; it will not draw a man 
but an eight armed monster ; it has not drawn a flower but only a spiral or a zigzag.” 
For a time India had to reel under the lash laid across its back; a chill shudder 
passed through its society, freezing the artistic temperament of the people and it 
appeared as if the end of all things had to be proclaimed. Reaction however soon 
set in and in the several attempts made by Indians for self -justification (some 
of them futile and others imperfectly understood) there was the signal of a new 
attack. Luckily for India, foreign critics and artists like Mr. Havell and Monsieur 
Axel Jari — Danish artist of repute — whose testimony was naturally more convince 
ing to the world than ours and whose angle of vision was different from our own, 
recorded their rapturous admiration for the art-treasures of India and cleared the 
sky of its clouds. Professor Brown has come at a very opportune moment, with 
his book on Indian Painting’, to offer his comments in his own way on the errone- 
ous conceptions of his countrymen. ' It is this which gives his book its pecular value. 

Before reviewing the work we feel it our duty to express our sincere admiration 
for the Christian missionary workers in India, who are ever on the alert to the various 
changes in the intellectual and social complexions of this country. Equally do we 
admire them for their quick adaptability to circumstances and their intellectual 
suppleness which enable them to be quite at home with any mind 'or subject and be 
ready to meet any new situation at the psychological moment. To-day owing to 
the new spirit of Renaissance evident in India, scholars and young men are falling 
back upon their art-treasures of the past for inspiration. How quickly this new 
situation has been met with by our missionary friends is apparent from the oz'ga- 
nised programme by Dr. Farquhar and The Right Reverend V. S. Azariab, 
Bishop of Dornakal, for editing a series of works on the arts and the literature of 
India, past and present. It is indeed a bold stroke of policy for a group of Christian 
men whose avowed object is to spread Christianity, to take up to the study of fine 
arts — a subject apparently unpuritanical in nature and ordinarily beyond the orbit 
of their legitimate activities. In this new movement, we have to recognise their 
sincerity of purpose towards a better appreciation of the rich heritage of ancient 
India, no less than their intellectual alacrity which knows no rest. Intellectual 
India not only has to feel indebted to their Christian brethren for the eminent 
services the}" are rendering but also has to take a lesson from them as to the methods 
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of propagation to be employed in their attempts towards the educational reconstruc- 
tion of their country. 

Professor Brown needs no introduction. It is also needless to enlarge on the 
merits which have entitled him to speak on the subject. In his book which is a 
compilation from larger works on Indian painting, he has carefully and conscienti- 
ously recorded a number of valuable facts, collected from various sources, and has 
by a lucky balance of judgment also rendered himself free from errors. His treat- 
ment of the subject has been very fair and unbiassed by any partisan spirit. By the 
lucidity of his treatment, his judicious selection of materials, and the broad sympathy 
he has brought to bear on his interpretation of the Indian paintings, the author has 
entitled himself to the respect and the whole-hearted gratitude of this country. 

It seems to us however, that an author the aim of whose work is to arouse in 
every citizen a keen interest in the fine arts of a country, has to devote greater 
attention and space to the cultural, the emotional and the imaginative aspects of his 
subject rather than to the historical, the technical and the intellectual ones. The 
rather didactic mould in which the earlief* part of the book has been cast and the kalei- 
doscopic quickness with which the different schools appear and disappear do not 
help the reader to appreciate the glorious arts of India in their full splendour* 
Starting from the prehistoric and the Vedic records that describe the genesis of the 
Indian Painting, the learned author reaches the caves of Ajantha, to admire the 
splendour of their mural paintings. He then departs to Ceylon to just peep at the 
fresco paintings of Sigiriya. From there he takes a long jump beyond the Indian 
boundary to Eastern Turkestan, throws therefrom a searchlight on the dark ages of 
Indian Painting (700 A. D. . , 1600) with the aid of the materials recently collected by 
Sir Aurel Stein and Le Coq in Khotan, in Central Asia and then passing by the Tibetan 
Monasteries, arrives at the Court of the “Great Moghul” to witness the marriage of the 
Rajaput a^d the Persian arts and the birth of their offspring — the Moghul school of 
painting — under the scintillating hues of the Orient. Yearning for rural life and 
domestic joy, he takes leave of the Moghul Emperor on the hunting ground, crosses 
Rajaputana and reaches the Kangra Valley in the Himalayas, r^here amidst roadside 
scenes and snow- clad peaks he may occasionally hear a song sung from a music 
picture and get a glimpse of a ‘‘Ragini”. So much the author has achieved with 
remarkable success. His intellectual flights, the readers will admire and applaud. 
But something is yet needed from him in the way of an artistic inspiration to his 
readers before he can Anally take them captive. 

With due deference to the author’s able exposition, we take leave here to 
observe that the most enchanting and abstruse subject in^bich the boundary line 
between the arts of sound and the arts of light and colour disappears and an artist 
can draw a picture from a tune or sing a song from a picture — we mean the 
Ragamalas — has been treated with ruthless economy, and that the work would have 
been complete if the author had made at least a brief reference to the Indian cari- 
cature drawings and the paintings of miniatures representing handhaH like the 
Pamdiaivarl Tivraga and Xavaimn kmijara' require great skill and 

imagination on the pari of the artist. 
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Part 1 1 of the work is admirable both in conception and execution. It has 
brought into focus the differences between the characteristic features and the 
technical methods of the Rajaput and the Moghul schools. Fostered in the Court 
of the Moghul, art is ‘Wistocratic and genuinely realistic”. “There is no mysticism 
and rarely pictures of domestic life”. Scenes from “hunting and fighting battles 
and sieges, historical episodes and Durbars” formed its subject matter. Whereas the 
Rajaput art though similar in technical aspects to the Moghual art is “a people’s 
art, produced naturally by the people for their own pleasure and edification”. It is 
“democratic, mystic and epical.” It represented the scenes of country life and the 
common incidents of the road — as shown in Plate XIV which is one of the finest 
drawings in the whole book. In the treatment of animal life, the Moghul pictures 
dealt with “the material aspects of the subject, the hunting of wild beasts, the fight- 
ing of rams, deer or elephants on the other hand “the Rajaput painter dignified 
these creatures by giving them the outward form of his dietiesand they thus become 
his animal friends. No other Indian artist could draw these, with the feeling that 
the Rajaput painter gave them”. A clearer summary it is hard to make. 

We cannot close this review without drawing attention to the two great services 
tfiat the author has rendered to the cause of Indian Painting by the publication of 
his book. Firstly, he has disproved the erroneous statements of foreign critics about 
the unnaturalness of Indian paintings. He has shown how true to life and ntaure have 
been the paintings of the several Indian schools whether in the expression of subtle 
emotions and passions or in the representation of natural scenes or in the portraiture 
of the human body and its features. 

Secondly, he has shown himself a champion , fighter for the art of line— an art 
in which the experience of a whole life time of an artist is shown in one thin, 
confident line and in which the Indian artists excelled. In support of that art the 
author writes as follows : — “The art of many countries owes much of its effect to the 
masterly employment of simple outline. What could be finer than the linear draughts- 
manship on Greek vases, or the expressive drawing of Holbein ; but no art relies 
more on this quality than the Buddhist frescos. . . Not only do these frescos represent 
bis (painter’s) visualisation of a rounded object translated into line, but his- actual 
treatment of this line is so subtle and experienced that by its varying quality and 
sympathetic utterance it embodies modelling, values, relief, foreshortening and all 
the essential elements of the art. It is doubtful whether any artist has equalled the 
Buddhist painter in his capacity for analysing the complexities of the human form 
and then rendering in his picture what is essential by means of a simple line.” 

C. K. 
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The Astronomical Observations of Jai Singh. 

(By G, R. Kaye, Fellow of the Royal Astronomigal Society, Archaeological Survey 
of India, New Imperial Series, VoL XL,) 

The author has managed to produce an excellent book which throws light on the 
work of Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh II of Jaipur, who was born in 1686 (the year in 
which the great Sir I sac Newton completed his Principia). The volume is 
a well bound production (13" X 10" X f" thick) and contains 68 illustrations. There 
are fourteen chapters full of interesting matter — scientific and popular. 

Besides merely giving historical facts regarding Jai Singh, Mr. Kaye has given 
full descriptions of the scientific instruments then in use, accompanied by the ancient 
star catalogue, and illustrated extracts from the Samrat Sidhanta. The astronomi- 
cal Astrolabe, its use and origin have been clearly described and stated. 

Maharaja Jai Singh studied astronomy deeply and we read that he sent out 
several men to Europe to bring back the latest knowledge then available on the sub- 
ject. The learned prince built observatories at Delhi, Jaipur, Ujjain, Benares and 
Mathura. The author has indeed taken great pains in describing the same and re- 
producing the diagrams illustrating accurately the lay out of these observatories, 
which are now partly in ruin. He has given some very useful and valuable infor- 
mation regarding the famous city of Ujjain accompanied by a large detailed map. 
It is earnestly hoped that the map will be of great use to the Pandits at Ujjain, and 
also to many learned Hindoo gentlemen who would like to see Ujjain once more as 
the centre of astronomical learning in India. The illustrations are beautifully exe- 
cuted in Sepia tint on thick art paper. Although one may read works on Indian 
Astronomy, it is not possible to get a proper conception of the types of instruments 
and observatories used by Indian astronomers and certainly Mr. Kaye’s researches 
supply a want. 

It is for this reason that such a book is welcome. In the Appendix, the 
learned writer has given a mass of valuable data such as, extracts from the Jaipur 
St^r catalogue, astrological tables, geographical elements, meanings of technical 
terms, symbols, etc. 

The work certainly deserves great success and is it too much to hope that it will 
also be one day translated into the Indian Vernaculars, so that the Hindoo Pandits, 
who may not happen to have sufficient knowledge of the English language, may also 
derive benefit from this book ? 


The Ararat ” 

(47a, Redcliffe Square, London.) 

This Journal devoted to Armenia and the Near East, has just entered upon its 6th 
year of existence. It is the organ of the Armenian United Association of London, 
and by the wide sanity and tempered patriotism of its articles, has already won for 
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itself an assured place in the ranks of the great, well-informed periodicals of the 
West. 

The number before us, that for August last, contains among other interesting 
contributions, a clear sketch of the Strategic Importance of Armenia from the dis- 
tinguished pen of A Student of War ” whose genius and penetration have won for 
him a honored place in the Times as “ Our Correspondent on War.’* The other 
article is a short life-sketch of ‘‘ A Great Armenian,” Nubar Pasha, who after having 
risen by sheer merit from an insignificant position to the highest station a subj ect 
could rise in Egypt, viz., that of a Prime Minister, died in 1899, full of honors and 
distinction, leaving behind him the fame of having modernised and reformed Egypt 
in co-operation with Lord Cromer. The sketch is drawn with all the vividness and 
mastery of essentials one associates with the pen of Sir Valentine Chirol. 


The Modern Review. 

The number for January maintains its accustomed standard of varied virility. 
We specially commend to our members the articles on Where does India 
stand in Education” ; by Prof. P. C. Ray, D. Sc., Ph. D., ^'A Great Hindu His- 
torian in Persian,” by Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, Why I Translated Indira and other 
stories,” by J. D. Anderson, 1. C. S. (retired), and the “ Hindu Yoga System ” by 
Prof. Charles Rockwell Lanmann of Harvard University. 


The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

(VoL. IV, Part III, Sept. 1918), Patna. 


It is with pleasure and with an envy in which there is not the slightest malice 
that we confess our recent contemporary of Bihar and Orissa, is bidding fair to 
become the most wide-aw'ake of research journals in India. Thanks to the steady, 
nay, enthusiastic support of the Lieut.- Governor and his Councillors, it has been 
possible for the Society ■ and its Journal to enlist the active sympathies of a dis- 
tinguished band of scholars whose work in the fields of Anthropology and of explor- 
ation of the antique constitutes matter of absorbing interest as published in the 
successive issues of the Journal. The number before us has among others an article 
by W. Crooke, B. A., I. C. S. (retired), on the Plead-dress of Banjara Women. In 
our own Province, we have the kindred of these Banjaras known to us, under the 
name of Lambanis. In the midst of a civilisation which like a Steam Roller is 
smothering all things to a dead level, it is positively refreshing to find that picturesque 
people like these still manage to survive with their peculiarities yet unimpaired. 
Mr. Crooke while commenting upon the peculiar head-dress worn by Banjara women 
finds analogies to it in the Himalaya and adjoining regions to the north of this range, 
and surmises therefrom that these people must have descended from a tribe that 
followed the Rpthalites or White Huns, multitudes of whom entered Persia and 
India during the fifth and sixth centuries of our era. The closest parallel to the 
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Banjara ]iead-dress in Asia, outside the Indian area, is that of the Druse women of 
Syria, where also this peculiar form of head-dress denotes a married woman dis- 
tinguished from an unmarried one. ^'The Rock- Paintings of Singanpur ” described 
by Mr. C. W. Anderson accompanied by a number of fine plates, is very interesting 
reading. Messrs. Sarat Chandra Ray and B. Sukhumar Haldor are responsible for 
curious side lights thrown on the religion, manners and customs of two of the jungle 
tribes, the Ho’s and the Birhors. Mr. H. Panday’s critique of Mr, Panna Rail’s 
contribution to a past number of the JSindusiaiv Beview on the dates of Skanda 
■ Gupta and his successors, helps us to unravel more correctly the Gupta references 
in the famous Mandasore Inscription. 


The Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 

Society. 

(VoL. XXXV, No. 1.) 


This sumptuous number issued as a single one for the year 1918, makes up for its 
isolated appearance by a wealth of articles from the pen of well-known savants like 
Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Ph. D., LL.D., K.C.LE., 
J. A. Saldhana, B. A., LL. B., and Rev. R. Zimmermann, S. J., Ph. D., etc. Dr. 
Jivanji alone is responsible for four varied contributions, such as, ‘^The Moghul 
Emperors at Kashmir,” “The Story of the King and the Gardener,” “An 
Instance of Royal Sway am vara as described in the Shah Nameh of Fir- 
dausi,” and “ Archery in Ancient Persia— -A Few Extraordinary Feats.” Mr. 
J. A. Saldhana puts in two articles, one being on “ Philology and Ethno- 
logy and Their Bearing on Customary Law ” and the other, “ The Survival 
of Portuguese Institutions in British Western India.” Rev. Zimmermann’s 
estimate of Kant and Sankara is so masterly and penetrating, we wish space had 
permitted us to quote specimens of his eloquent analysis. Towards the close 
occurs this passage : “ Sankara puts clearly his thesis with a consistency and 

“ subtlety that recall the times of Aristotle and Scholasticism. He follows up the 
“ consequences to the last corner. There is nothing in heaven and hell and between 
“ them to which he is not able to apply his doctrine. As far as the nature of his 
“ work, the arrangement of which was given by the sutras, allows, he is methodical 

“ in dividing the matter The great leading thoughts run now open, now 

“ hidden but always perceptible through his theology, psychology and cosmology. 
“ Nothing is suffered to stand in his way ; Sruti texts he handles with a dexterity 
“ that makes his success sure. Sankara is a terrible dialectician; the adversary is 
“so cornered, caught, collared and jostled about that all his Pranas get mixed up, 
“ if they do not prefer for very shaiiie to leave such a worsted opponent alto- 
“ gether .... Sankara brought the Vedanta as it was fashioned by him from 
“ the school into the nation and its life ; and his Vedanta was able to stand the wear 
“ and tear of the centuries This then may be said to be the historical 


s 
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position of Sankara and Kant. Sankara stands at the end of an organic evolution , 
his doctrine is the height of Indian Pantheism ; Kant in his specific teaching 
has broken with the past, he stands for Criticism.” 

A single passage from the great scholar Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s The Aryans 
in the Land of the Asnras ” is enough to indicate the line on which he wishes us to 
travel in settling the long-pending problem of the Devas and the Asuras. Says 
he, — “ If my derivation of the word Asura from the name of the inhabitants of 
Assyria is correct, the Aryans must have lived in their neighbourhood for a very 
long period since the whole literature from the latest .portion of the Samhitas 
and the subsequent literature is full of Asuras, and incidents connected with them, 
“ showing that they had made a strong, indelible impression on the mind of the 
Aryans.” 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 

and Ireland. 

(July and October 1918 .) 

The contributions in this double number which will appeal to philologists and 
antiquarians are, “ The Babylonian Conception of the Logos ” by S. Langdon, “ The 
Chronology and Genealogy of the Muhammadan Kings of Kashmir,” by Lieut.-Col. 
T. W. Haig, C. M. G., and ‘‘ The Prakrit Vibhasas ” by Sir George A. Grierson. 
Among the Miscellania of this interesting number, the most important to us are 
a few telling paras on the recently edited Kharavela Inscription, by the veteran 
Vincent A. Smith, who assures us that this correct editing of the Kharavela text by 
Messrs. K. P. Jayaswal and R. D. Banerji, entails far-reaching consequences as 
thereby the dates of Buddha's and of Mahavira’s demise are accurately ascertained, 
not excepting the equally accurate fixture of Nanda genealogy. 

Considerations of space prevent us from noticing, however briefly, the very 
instructive contributions of our other contemporaries, who kindly exchange their 
periodicals with us. 



OBITUARY. 


It gives members of the Managing Committee of the Mythic 
Soceity great pain to have to record the death of Dr. P. S. 
Achyuta Rao, retired Senior Surgeon and Sanitary Commissioner 
of the State. Enfeebled as he already was by protracted illness, 
he fell almost an unresisting victim to the scourge of influenza 
which invaded the Province in its fiercest aspect during October 
last. The President referred to the sad demise of his most 
genial friend and fellow worker in the course of the November 
meeting, and the Committee also, of which the late Dr, Rao was 
an ornament, have placed on record a resolution worded as 
follows : — 

“ Resolved that the Committee do place on record their 
sense of loss due to the sad death of Dr. P. S. Achyuta Rao, who 
was an enthusiastic member of the Society and the Committee 
almost from the Commencement.” 
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KALIDASA AND SHAKESPEARE 

Hy Rao BAHAOdR K. Krishna Iyrnoar, Esc., B.A„ L.(Ma. 


I HAVK been asked to compare and contrast two of the woidd’s greatest poets 
in a quarter of an hour. This reminds of a Sanskrit stan^ra, — 

I 11 1 JTfcTq[^R:^ 2:4 it 

In this a king proposed to a poet to describe the Mahabharata, a sugar-cane 
stick and the sea in one fourth of a couplet or eighf words. That gifted 
poet characterised all the three In* saying The beaut}’ and 

excellence of the Mahabharata go on intensifying from chapter to chapter. 
The sweetness of the sugarcane increases from joint to joint and u'ith every 
return of the full ntoon the sea begins to ebb. The staiua may be altered 
to suit mv predicament as follows: — 

Trrrc?TR 1 \ i 11 

In every page of both there is honey and sweetness. This in short is 
what I mean to demonstrate to }’nn. liowever imperfectly, in the time at my 
dis})osal. 1 

I shall conmumce ni}* business without any more preface. Kalidasa and 
Shakes})eare are acknowledged as the greatest })oets of their respective 
countries. An oft-quoted Sanskrit stan 5 :a assigns to Kalidasa his place among 
the poets of India. 

irrsfr i 1 



hy attempting an Indian quibble it may be made to bx Shakespeare’s place 
among the poets of England. 

5^5 =5frOT i \ 

I. Their Life, 

As in the case of the world’s greatest men we know very little of these 
two poets beyond half truths, guesses, anecdotes and legends. Shakespeare 
was the son of a farmer in Warwickshire in England. Kalidasa is reputed 
to have been the issue of an illicit love between an Aryan Saint and a Naga 
damsel in the Sindhii country on the borders of Bundelkhand and Rajaputana. 

The early education of both was defective. Shakespeare learned little 
Latin and less Greek in his grammar school and Kalidasa was the greatest 
dunce, he having been brought up as a foundling by a cow-herd whose cattle 
he was employed to tend in his boyhood. Both are splendid examples of 
what self-culture can achieve by intercourse with the world coupled with 
geniiis and application. A perusal of their works is the best antidote for 
the parochial pride of all our university wits. 

Both were truants and got into scrapes in their youth. They were frank 
and genial and indulged in quibbles, conceits, and coarseness and had none 
of the squeamishness of modern refined society which wants expurgated 
editions of Shakespeare, 

II. Formative Influences. 

The enchanting scenery of Warwickshire, its hills and woods, the flower}* 
lanes, the upland p^^tures permeated the mind of Shakespeare. Similarly, 
the romantic scenery of Bundelkhand, Malwa, Rajaputana, the banks of the 
Sipra, and the scenery of the Vindhya mountains made Kalidasa a lover of 
nature. The historical and legendary associations of Mallasthaii and Rajas- 
than must have appealed to his imagination. Both mixed with all sorts and 
conditions of men. They were the most natural of men, therefore they 
became great. They had no condescension and conceit. Both had the 
companionship of the most learned men and wits of their day. Their 
commerce with the varied life in the capital of their country expanded 
their mind; Both possessed their innate and God-given genius, sparkling 
with live!}’ imagination, nimble fa^lcy, unsurpassed power of expression. Both 
lived in troublous and stirring times ; Shakespeare, during the wars of the 
Spanish and French coalition against England, during the time of Elizabeth, 
a period of maritime discoveries, expansion of commerce, freedom of thought 
and action and romantic travels and of patriotism ; Kalidasa during the 
period of the devastating incursions of the Huns and Scythians, during the 
Gupta period. Their times were also times of great conflict between religions 
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in the land. Roman Catholicism and Protestantism in England and Bud- 
dhism and Brahmanism in India, 

III. Their Mind and Art. 

Both had wonderful command over words and music, rhythm, and 
cadence. Their range of thought was varied and immense. Their 
imagination and fancy invested their utterances with beauty, emphasis, 
interest and illumination, unsurpassed by others. They exhibit marvellous 
genius in identifying themselves with’ all situations and in .painting 
their characters with insight and sympathy. Shakespeare especially 
is a consummate master in character-drawing, not by specific descrip-- 
tions of his own, but by suitable words put into the mouths of his men 
and women. - Its evolution from gentle hints at the commencement 
to the most consistent and consummate perfection in the end is admitted. 
Both are most faithful delineators of the dominant passions and motives of 
men and women. 

To me, it seems that we must admit that Shakespeare is on the summit of 
thought and passion while Kalidasa, though exhibiting fine qualities as ,a poet 
is deficient in range and variety and is at the foot of the hill. This was so 
because he was bound by the trammels of orthodox and sometimes pedantic 
rules of the Sanskrit drama. Shakespeare has created universal types of men and 
women, while Kalidasa's characters and treatment must be acknowledged as 
local. Shakespeare is a poet or of sjnithetic mind,'^^aHdasa was a 
or of particular or local type in the details of characterization. But both not 
only amuse us, not only instruct us, but also inspire us with the noblest 
hopes and aspirations. 

IV. Life Ideals. 

As in the case of most of us, their ' youth was gay and frolicsome. 
It was the time for whistling, singing and making merry. In their manhood, 
both welcomed the beauteous world and enjoyed its good things to their 
hearts' content and believed in the wisdom of the adage Eat, drink and be 
merry/' Their motto was 

** Let me the canakin clink, clink 
For the soldier's life is but a dream " 

Romance of life filled their mind. The spring .was in their blood. 

Ill their maturity, they came into contact with real life. The hard reali- 
ties of the world, and its discord produced a disillusionment. They under- 
stood that man is a bundle of many humours and the world many-sided. 
Apparent discord, want of divine justice, brought on depression and doubt, and 
led them to become almost misanthropic. In old age. they came to realise 
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that calm could only come by patience, self'-controh forgiveness, reconciliation, 
peace oil earth and good-will to mankind. They then realised the supreme 
significance of the cry of the ancient Rishis at the end of all inevitable 
turmoil, trouble and action, wjs: Hectic fear of ambition, 

conflict of wills, high spirit, persistent pursuit of revenge are hushed. Their 
mental pendulum had oscillated between two extremes and at last found its 
equilibrium in life’s secret, uu : while taking our part in it we juiist be 
disengaged from it,” which is also the supreme lesson of the Bhagavadgita, 

I il Life’s joys, griefs, errors and frailties we must 

view with tenderness and pity like that prince of compassion, Sicldartha 
Buddah or the Enlightened One. With fortitude and serenit}’, we 
must look on the delight in youth and the loveliness of I’outhful joy as 
one not possessing or any longer desiring to possess them.” 

V. Their religion and philosophy. 

Man does not strive with circumstance and ^^'itll his own passions in 
darkness : Gods preside over our human lives and fortunes. They communi- 
cate with us by vision, bj’ oracles, through the elemental power of nature. 
There are two real factors, virtue and vice, which carry on an eternal warfare 
in this world and virtue at last triumphs, if nOt in this world at least in the 
next. ‘'The doer of the deed must suffer” is the inexorable law of Nemesis 
or Karma. There is something without and around our human lives of 
which we know little, yet which we know to be beneficent and divine. “'There 
is a divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them how' we will,” Nature is 
but the vesture or garment of the Creator. 

All of us undergo the same or similar metamorphosis, in our lives. 
From the conceits, prettiness as well as pettiness and affectation of youth, 
we ascend to the sphere of turmoil and trouble and action, then plunge into 
the darkness and tragic mystery of error, crime, ambition, envy, jealousy, 
hatred, revenge, to which we often succumb but sometimes ‘contending with, 
are crowned with the olive of success. After this most meagre summary of 
the common characteristics and differences of tlie two poets, I shall 
illustrate a few of these points by extracts from their wTitings. 

Examples of intense impression and suitable expression : — 

Kalidasa’s Description of the flying Hare. 

^ H rtfhu ^ ^ j ^ I 4.| 

rs rv rs rv . rv > *• 

S!iTT«'!5Hr'rrCWV<iT^ 1 I : II 

Shakespeare on Henrj’- V. inciting the British soldiers to imitate the 
tiger’s action in their onslaught. 
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But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger : 

Stiffen the sinews, summon uj) the blood, 

Disguise fair nature with hard favour’d rage ; 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 

Let it fly through the i)ortage of the head, 

Like the brass cannon ; let the brow o’erwhehn it, 

As fearfully as does a galled rock, 

O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 

Swill'd with the wild and wasteful ocean ; 

Now set tlie teeth, and stretch the nostril wide ; 

Hold hard the breath and bend up every spirit 
To this full height ! on, on, \'oii noble English i " 

These passages indicate minute observation, detailed registry in the 
brain and suitable expression or representation in rhythmic words which 
express both tlie meaning and also the exact mood with its proper note and 
emphasis. I may go on multiplying instances, but I have no time. 

As regards examples of lively imagination and line fancy which help 
pleasing and amusing expression and giv'e rise to unexpected comparisons, 
illustrations and metaphors, they seem to gush out and well up as from an 
artesian spring from the brains of these two poets. Thc}* can l)e quoted 
bv thousands. One of each will suffice. 

Imagination. (Shakespeare) 

“ I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood. 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres, 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcu})ine. 

Imagination. (Kalidasa) 

Fancy (Shakespeare.) 

“ The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know'st, being stopp'd, impatiently doth rage : 

But, when his fair course is not hindered 
He makes sweet music with th’ eiiamerd stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage : 

And so by many winding nooks he strays. 

With willing sport to tlie wild ocean. 
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Fan cy-^ (Kalidasa . ) 


I am aware that some of the fancies of the Oriental mind will bo charac- 
terised as fantasies by the Europeans. 

As regards their genius and ability to evoh’e lessons for our inspiration 
}.)assages by hundreds can be quoted from both, bearing on the various vicissir 
tildes of human life, but I have time for only one. 


Dilapa’s adoption of the Golden Mean — Kalidasa. 

Shakespeare’s advice to an angry wife, 

A woman moved is like a fountain troubled. 

Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty ; 

And while it is so, none so dry or tliirst}' 

Will deign to sip, or touch one drop of it : 

Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 

Thy head, thy. sovereign : one that cares for thee 
And for thy maintenance : commits his bod}’ 

To painful labour, both by sea and land ; 

To watch the night in storms, the day in cold, 

While thou best warm at home, secure and safe ; 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience 
Too little for so great a debt,” 

Most of us have enjoyed the music, the rhythm, the cadence and the 
pathos of Shakespeare's magnificent monologues in his world-famed tragedies 
of Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear and Othello, but to give one a- taste of the 
mellifluous march of words resembling the measured and majestic steps 
of the modest maiden, I would refer my eaders to two stanzas from Kalidasa’s 
Syamala Dandaka and Meghaduta, the first one in praise of Kali after she 
inspired him and while he was still in trance and the other purposely written 
by him /// the Mandakranta Vritta or the dozv inarchhi^g metre fitted 
to carry the saddest but sweetest 'message of a disconsolate husband to his 
beloved wife. 

Any man who reads the vsorks of these poets will be convinced that both 
Kalidasa and Shakespeare seem to feel all feelings, think all thoughts and 
recognise that all such thoughts have a right to be considered and understood 



by us." On this account both are poets of eternity, myriad minded men 
and miracles of intellectual genius who have tried to hold the mirror to nature," 
Their apotheosis has endured during all the past centuries and their 
immortality is assured. Following Dr. Long we may say '' to study nature 
in their works is like exploring a new and beautiful country : to study man in 
their works is like a. masquerade in which past and present mingle freely and 
familiarly as if the dead were all living again. And the marvellous thing in 
this masquerade of all sorts and conditions of men is that they lift the veil 
from eveiT face, let us see the man as he is in his own soul and show us in 
each one some germ of good, some soul of goodness." 

Gray’s most beautiful descri})tion of Shakespeare applies to both and 
with this quotation which sums up most com}:)rehensively the supreme excel- 
lence of two of the greatest poets of the world, 1 shall close my paper. 

*• This pencil take (the mother said') whose colours richly paint the 
\'enial year. 

Thine too these golden keys, immortal bo\’. 

This can unlock the gates of joy, of horror that, and thrilling fear 
Or FI ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears." 

This is nothing more nor less than the true delineation of the 
dominant passions of mankind called the Sanskritists in their 
or science of literature which are nine in number but which have been 

compressed by Gray into four words, J(yv arising from a true description of the 
beautiful the heroic spr, the sublime the ludicrous the 

tranquil horror thrilling fear fren;iy rjj, sympathetic 

tears It is because our poets under comparison ha\’e attempted the 

true representations of these dominant passions in a direct, simjile. forceful, 
interesting, and inspiring fashion, that they are cla.ssics and ])oets for all time, 
and of all countries. Whenever any one ap})roaches tin* works of these 
masters, a sense of reverence and awe creeps over him in the presence of the 
majesty and magnificence of these mighty minds and he feels as did the courtier 
in the presence of King Agnimitra as so beautifully described by 
Kalidasa in his,j\Jalavikagni Mifnr. 

In short, Kalidasa and Shakespeare are ewer fresh and ever grand 
fountains of joy, instruction and inspiratiom 



SOME NOTES ON BRAHMANIC TEMPLES AND 
TEMPLE-WORSHIP IN SALEM DISTRICT, 
SOUTH INDIA. 

By F. J. Richards, Fso., M. A., I. ('. S., M ,R. A. vS. 

(1) Plan and Arrangement. 

A wSiva temple of correct pattern should have seven prakarains or ambu- 
latories, one within the other: but this arrangement is not found in any 
temple in Salem District. The temple precincts are iisual1\' enclosed by a 
wall, the gateways in which are marked by pyramidieal towers, igopurani) of 
oblong plan, not unlike the pylons of an ancient Egptian temple. 

In the centre of this enclosure is the main building, consisting of three 
parts, which correspond respectively to the 5th, 6th, and 7th prakaranifi of an 
ideal temple, viz , : — ^ 

1. the maha-mantapcm, 

2. the ardha-mantapam , 

3 . the garha^gri h am . 

The garha-griham or Holy of Holies, is a perfect cube, and in it is located 
the god, in the form of d. lingamr The water used in the god’s ablution 
(ahhishekarn) runs into a small drain, which terminates outside the shrine on 
the north in an ornamental stone spout {gomukham or somasutram) , The 
ablution is very s^acred, and is drunk by the worshippers. The garha-griham 
is usually surmounted by a superstructure (viimna). which in turn is usually 
crowned with a brass ornament fkalasam), sometimes plated with gold. 

The garha-gri ham opens, usualh' on its eastern side, f into the ardlia- . 
maatapam, a small ante-room, narrower than the garba-grikam itself, and’ 
connecting it in turn with the mabd-manfapam, a pillared hall or portico 
where the best ornamental work of the temple is concentrated. 

On the northern side of the inahd-mantapam is a shrine of Nataraja, 
Natesan or ("hitambareswara, the God Siva in the form of a dancer. None 

i 

hut the archakar Spriest) of the temple is allowed to enter the garha-griham, 
and onh’ Brahmans versed in the \'edas inay enter the ardha^mantapam. 
The fight of entree into the mahdauanfapam should be, strictl\’ speaking, 
resexA^ed for Brahmans, but in .Salem District most of the higher castes are 
admitted to it. 

*The mula-vigraiui, as the anicoihc representation of the deity is called, in contrast to the 
iconic (anthropomorphic) iftsavn-vigiur/td used for processional purposes, 

•( In some temples, c.//.. the Kailiisanfitha temples of Tfira-mangalam and Rusipuram, the 
garba-griham faces west. 
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The ^arha-^riham is sometimes surrounded with a closed nmbulator)', 
but this is very rare. 

vSoutli of the ardJia-nianfapaw is usually a niche, containing a figure of 
Dakshanamilrti, the representative of vSiva receiving instruction from his son 
Subrahmanya in the meaning of the monosyllable “ Oni ”, North of the 
ardha-mantapam is sometinies a similar niche for a figure of Dqrga. 

Adjoining the maha-mantapani is usually the ” ufsava-salai ” or room 
where the metal images C idscrva vigraha ^^) used for processional purposes 
are stored. The Temple Treasury, the Monegar’s Office and other chambers 
are sometimes attached, The viahd-majdapain often contains a stone table 
or raised platform, on whicli the floxN-er garlands used in worship are prepared. 
The entrance of the ardha-manfapam, and sometimes that of the maha- 
mantapam are protected on each side ^^'ith figures of Demon Door-keepers 
( Dwdm-Palakas). In larger temples, a sacred well, connected with the 
inner sanctuary by an underground passage, is usually to be found. 

The space between the central block of buildings and the compound wall 
is occupied with shrines, mantapams, etc., which are associated with the 1st, 
2nd, 3rd and 4th prakaranm of an ideal temple. In front of the malm-, 
mantapam a little to the north, is a group of nine figures representing the nine 
planets (Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, Ketu and Rahu). 
Close to this is the god’s sleeping chamber, North of the a rd ha -mantapam 
and facing north, is usually a shrine of Chandikesvara, Siva’s secretary in the 
form of^a deaf old man, who, like the recording angel, is supposed to make 
notes on the people who come to worship at the main shrine, and no worship- 
per should quit the temple without first making obeisance to this important 
functionary with a request that liis piety may be duly recorded. The shrines 
of the Nine Planets and Chandikesvara represent the 4th prakaram, which 
sometimes forms an additional mantapam called the malm- manta pain. 

South-west of the main shrine should be a temple of Vignesvara, and 
north-west of the main shrine another to Siibramanya both facing east. 
Parvati’s temple is usualh’ in the north-east of the temple precincts, and faces " 
south. The ]:)osition of these three shrines, however, varies in different 
temples. 

In front of the 'inaha-manfapam, in order from west to ea.st, are, 

(1) Nandi (bull, Siva’s vahanam or ‘‘vehicle”), facing the ^arha-fiHham 
and often surmounted with hells. 

(2) a dvaja-sfambaw or flag-post, a tall mast, sometimes of wood, some- 
time of copper, with a flag-shaped device on the top, sometimes decorated 
with bells, 

(3) a hali-pitanif or altar of sacrifice, a pc^dcstal topped by a stone in the 
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form of a lotus, the eight j'jetals of which are su])p()sed to represent the 
guardians of the Eight Cardinal Points ( Ashfeuf - PaJal^kas) , On this 
hah-pitam offerings of flowers and fruits are laid by worshippers. 

The space between the maha-fnaiitapam and the entrance ^opurani is 
occasionally roofed over with a pillared hall, and this is tlie proj)er location 
for the ‘‘thousand pillared mantapain” of the greater Dravidian Temples. 

In the north-west corner of the temple compound is the ya^a'-mUiK 
or place of sacrifice, where the hoiuaui (burnt offering) of the nine gnnns. 
is performed, and in the .south-west angle is a kitchen where the l)rahman 
priests prepare the sacrificial meals. 

In a colonnade against the eastern w'all of the temple compound arc 
five cells containing five Jinganis ( pa ji chad Inga There are usually 

a number of additional lingams elsewhere within the precincts, dedicated by 
individual devotees in pursuance of some vow or to acquire merit. 

In a few of the larger temples there are sometimes to be found a shrine 
of the seven maids ( Sapta-Kaunimar com})anions of Parvati, and a shrine 
of the Four Apostles of Siva (Nalvar-Kovil), authors of the Devaram (or 
sacred hymnal of Siva and the Timvasaka. 

On the south side of the compound is the vabana-mantapam or chamber 
where the vahanrts (“ vehicles '' on ^^’hich tlie god is borne in procession) are 
stored. On this side in the larger temples is also a colonnade containing 
figures of some or all of the 63 Saints ( Arupattu-inavctr) “ who were taken 
visibl}” into bliss by Isvara, ^^Ferefore they are now adored with him in his 
pagodas. ^ Among the other buildings scattered about the cc^mjiound may 
be found a kalyana-mantapam (marriage portico), a platform of ,V^gfr-stones,+ 
a shrine to Bhairava (a dog-headed form of Siva), a group of sacred bllva trees 
( AegJe marmelos and, not infrequently, a- small shrine to Vishnu or Hanuman. 

The top of the containing wall of a Siva Temple is usuallv decorated with 
Nanclis. The main entrance, opposite the maha-mantapanu is marked by a 
tall of several stories, surmounted with a row of Kalasams, similar, 

f Vide /:^egeIlbai^^ p, 32. The Timvasaka (or Holy word) written by ManikkavSsakar. con- 
tains dialogues between Siva and a devotee of his, in winch the latter confesses bis nothingness 
and misery and contrasts it with Siva's glory. The Devaram is a " collection of songs made !w 
the three renowned champions of Saivism against lUuldhism. Appar. Sundarar, Sambanthar, T!)is 
work, together with the Timvasaka is called the Tamil Veda and considered divine. 

t Ziegenbalg, p. 4S. 

Slabs carved in low relief witli snake-like figures, usually of three types.— 

1 . a single multi-headed cobra. 

2. a semi-human figure, the head of which is surmounted by a fi\'e or seven headed rolnm 
hood, the body terminating in a snake-like tail, and 

3. two cobras intertwined {in-coif u) in a sort of " figure-of-eight,” 
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in design to that over the central Vimana, The entrance is occasionally 
adorned with a pillared portico. Not unfrecpientlv there is a subsidiary ent- 
rance on the south wall, marked by a lesser and portico. , In an ideal 
temple there should be entrance gopunDtis on all four sides, but this arrange- 
ment is not to be found in any of the temples in the District. Opposite the 
main entrance is sometimes a ])illar (firul'odi or dlpa-sfanibavi ), surmounted 
with a braxier in which a lire is kindled on festival occasions, and bex’ond this 
there is, in some cases, a scpiare tank (u* w'ell. Occasional!}' there is also a 
raised platform surmounted Iw' 'ix' nurntapam where the god is allowed to rest 
on returning from his circuit, and a haUjjdua-miinfapauu 

A typical Vishnu Temple resembles a Siva Temple in the general arrang- 
mcnt of its central buildings into ^arha^griham, ardha-mantapani, and maha- 
niaiifapam all facing east. 

In lieu of a Nandi, there is usually a small Ganida-mantapam, contain- 
ing a ligure of Garuda, the Sacred Kite, on which Vishnu is borne, in human 
shape.. Sometimes, instead of a Garuda-maiifapain, there is a Garuda- 
kambanu stone pillar, the base of which is car\'ed with Garuda on the 
w'estern side, facing the main shrine : the CJianhu on the north ; the Chalnir 
• on the south ;and Haiunnan on the east. Sometimes, as in the Soundararaju 
Temple in Salem Fort, there is a colossal ligure of Hanuman, standing in an 
attitude of worship, facing the shrine. 

There ma}' or ma}' not be a dvaja-stambain (flag-staff) ; sometimes there 
is a separate dipa-stambam, or lamp ])illar, outside the main entrance, \vith a 
brazier top, in which on festival occasions, a light is kept burning; sometimes 
the Gamda-kamham serves as a dlpa-sfcjiubam also. 

The Amman shrine is usually south of the main shrine, and it also faces 

east. 

In the north wall of the compound is a small gate, Swarga-vdsal or Gate 
of Heaven which is 0})en only for ten da}'s in the year at about the time of 
Valliinta Hkddasi, and through which devotees cjuit the temple after perform- 
ing their devotions, thereby symbolically passing through the gates of 
Vaikunta (felicity) as did Nammalvar, the Vaishnavite Sage, The sculptures 
on the manfapama and w’alls illustrate stories from the Ramdyana or Maha- 
bhdrafa, the legends of Krishna, the avatars of Vishnu, and other topics cha- 
racteristic of \biishnavism. The compound walls and the roofs of the build- 
ings' are decorated usually with Singanis (lions) in lieu of Nandis, and some- 
times with Garuda in human form. 

The hrinddvanam, or masonry pedestal, in which the sacred tidasi 
[Ociinuin sancfiini) is planted is a charactcudstic feature of ^bslnui temple, as 
it is of Vaishnavite liouseholds. 



II. -RITUAL. 

Ill Saivaite l^cinplcs puja is usually pcrfomicd twice or thrice a day. 
Tile ])rincipal ceremonies are three. The archakcir, after bathing and mark- 
ing himself with the .sacred symbol of the sect, approaches the idols, removes 
the cloths, if any in which thev are clad, and bathes them with holy water. 
He then performs, 

(1) abhlsheka^ pouring over the idols a mixture of lime-juice, cane-juice, 
cocoaiiut water, honey, oil, sandledust, etc., uttering /jurntnis. 

(2) dupa foll()^^’s, the priest lighting several lamps, and walking round 
the idol with a censer, ringing a bell the while, after ^^'hich he throws Howers 
on the image, one by one. The third ceremony is, 

(3) naivedya, or the food offering, butter, milk, boiled rice, cakes, fruit, 
vegetables, etc., being placed before the idol and dedicated with incnifras and 
the recitation of the deit}’’s names and titles. The food thus consecrated is 
called pnisdda and in Saivite temples is eaten by the archakar and his 
assistants. 

The ritual of a Vdshnu temple is not unlike that of a .Siva temple, but 
the sacramental food (pnisada) may be partaken of? not onh’ b\' the temple 
staff', but also b\’ pious w’orshippers, and its sale is sometimes a lucrative 
source of income to the temple funds’^h 

The homam sacrifice is performed in t\\c yd^a-sdJai, or chamber of sacrifice 
above referred to, and its s\*mbolism seems to indicate that the present rite is 
a refinement of the ancient ritual of blood sacrifice In the ydgu-sahii is a 
pit (Homa-gundam) about 4 feet square. In this, on the first day of Uic 
festival, a fire is kindled and fed with the twags of nine sacred trees, 

(1) Calofropis glgantea, which is offered to the Sun, 

(2) Bitfea frondosa, to the Mo<m ; 

(3) Acacia cafcchii, to Mars: 

(4) Achyra nfhes aspe^ac to Mercury : 

(3) PicuH rcligiosa, to Jupiter : 

(6) F. glomerata, to Venus: 

(7) Acacia fcrrtiginca, to Saturn : 

(8} Cjj/iodon dacffjloiu to Kalui : 

(9) Poa cvfiosaroidcs, to Ketu. 

* On nu occasions, except when partaking of the Pnisftda, are Vaislina\a I^raliniins perniiUed 
to eat in public, or Tengalais and Vadngalais to lake food togellier. 

nrahmanic Religion in South India, both \'aishnava and Sai\‘ite, abjures blood sacrifices, 
cxcq>l the cruel whicli is fortunately loo costly for modern piety, hi the Vflgtnu sacrifice, 

the victim , a ram, was killed by stji’.eexing its / c.v/i’n, a duty jK’rronncd bv a potter, 'flu^ flesli 
was fried in gliee and distributed to the nrahmaus jireseiU. See iJubois p. olS. (lontrast Mr. JJ3 
Oman’s Brahmans, Th cists ami Maslinis, ]). 8, sij, • 



On the fire thus kindled ghee is poured. 

On the day before the festival, the ft)llowing articles are placed in readi- 
ness in the sdlai, on a dais about 6 feet square and raised abdut 6 inches above 
the floor ; 

(Ij Paddy. (4) Gingelly. 

(2) Rice. (5) Pan-supari. 

(3) Plantain leaves. (6) The ‘‘ nine grains 

(7) Sixty-four small mud pots fllled with water. 

Kound the latter a net work of thread is spun with a Rattiiujin, and 
coins are placed inside the pots. Itach pot is adorned with a cloth, kurchani 
(vSacrificial grass) and flowers, and covered with a cocoaiuit. 

These articles are sxaubolical ; the pots represent the bod}’ or flesh, tlie 
water the prana or life (/. e. blood), the thread stands for the p>ulse or sinews, 
the cloths for the skin, the cocoanut for the head, the kiircham for the hair, 
and the flowers for eyes, The pots are supposed to contain the Trimurti, 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 

The lire is kept burning throughout the festival ; formerly it was kindled 
by friction, but nowada}’S it is lit with burning camphor, which is ignited 
with a commonplace match. 

The water remains in the pots throughout the festival and on the 13th 
day the god is bathed in it. The grain becomes the penjuisite of the temple 
servants. 

Ill .—ESTABLISHMENT. 

A temphi establishment should provide for the following offices : — 

(1) archakar or sfanigars, to perform puja thrice daily, 

(2) parisdrtujars, who supply fresh water for the god’s ablutions {abhi 

sliekain,) 

(3) Soyambdgi (cook). 

(d) Panchangam, who must be present on all ceremonial occasions, a,nd 
is responsible for determining the auspicious moments. 

(5) Scihasra-ndnta, who repeats the thousand names of SiN’a while 
puja is being done, 

((■)) Mantra push pam, who chants mantras during the daily ahhishekam. 

(7) Ycgnopavidani, (yu7///7/) v'ho sup|.>lics a fresh thread fur the god 
dail}'. 

(8) sangidakkdran, the temple chorister, 

(U) indhli-kafii, I who provides the temple with flower garlands. 

* Wheel used by weavers for winding yarn. 

! Sometimes llie nuihii-kulii alteiids U> tlie temple j.;ardeiis and sometimes sei>arate {^urtleners 
[totiakkin'iirs] arc unipIoyccU 
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(10} pollan or uggiranaiu, the temple storekeeper 

(11) ochaikharaiu^' who looks after the temple lam])S 

(12) jaduman,^^' (sweeper). 

In addition to tliese, there is a Pcriya Melaiu and Chimui'MchiNi, 

The Periyci-'Melam is the temple band, which should comj)rise players of 
the following instruments. 

(1) ottu (a wooden horn). 

(2) nagasiiraui (a clarionet). 

(3) ddl (a kind of drum). 

(4) kai-tdhim (cymbals). 

The Periya-melam also includes a ])i'ocessional band of 

(1) davundai (a kind of drum). 

(2) jangddai (a gong which is sounded with a wooden striker). 

(3) tutfdri (a straight metal horn, about one yard in length). 

(4) tirurchiniiam, twin pij)es of brass, about 2 feet in length. 

The Chi nna -Mela ni consists of : — 

(]') deva-dasis, (dancing girls) 

(2) nattuvan, who accom})anies tlie dancers and players an with songs 

with cymbals, 

(3) tiitti (bag-pipes)and 

(4) maddalam or mrithangam (a barrel-shaped drum). 

The whole temple staff is supervised generally by the Kovil-Mdniyan^ or 
temple Monegar, who is sometimes assisted by an accountant {Shdnbdgam or 
Karnam), 

Several* of the above offices are held by two or more individuals, for not 
many temples can afford to entertain the full staff above enumerated. Occa- 
sionally the list is exceeded. For instance, in the Taramangalam temple, 
the staff consists in all of forty three persons, including, in addition to those 
above enumerated, a priest who jirescribes the Vedic rites; another who recites 
line Rad ra-mernt ram ( Rudnvhishekam ):/cmoihei’ \yho calls on the God by his 
1 08 names, f Chuiambrastottaram); a fourth w ho recites Vedic verses ( VMapa- 
rayanam), a fifth who ])recedes the God in procession singing his praises 
( Kultiyamcholla-paffavar ), and a sixtli wIk) offers Tumba flowers fTumba- 
puMipam-Kodithkiravan ). The Melams include half a do;ien dancing girls 
and nine musicians. 

Festivals ma}' be classed as (1) local and (2)general. 

* The ochaikkaran liolds hand-lamps diirinj^ puja. Sometimes a separate menial [dipak- 
kanui) is employed to light the lamps. 

1 Sometimes a special servant (nuiifinHiUi) is employed to decorate the temple Jloor with 
climuini patterns (kohrm), 
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Local festivals are connected with particular temples, and usually take 
the form of an annual car festival which may last for periods varying from a 
few days to three weeks, or even more, durin^^ which a metal image (ufsava- 
vi^raha) of the deit\’ is carried through the town or village in public proces- 
sion. 

General festivals on the other hand are determined by the C'alendar, and 
are independent of local cults. 

The most important of general festivals is PoiigaL Pougal is essonlially' 
a Tamil feast and, unlike other festivals, its datti depends solely on the vSolnr 
year; it is the festival of the winter solstice which closes the unaiispicious 
month of Mar^aJi, and it serves also as a feast of first fruits, when the newly 
harvested rice is tasted for the first time. 

Potigal has been described as ‘‘an annual house-warming or ingathering 
of kith and kin, and harvest home combined ; the Christmas and Whitsuntide 
of Europe rolled into one. It is unsectarian and apparent!}’ non-lkahmanic 
\n origin. Vedic deities only are worshipped. Indra presides and Agni is the 
main object of worship, the former representing the rain and the latter the 
sun. It answers to the Makara Sa/ikranti of the rest of India. 

The last day of Margali is called Rhogi-paiuiikai or Indra’s Pongal and 
is celebrated with a family feast. 

The first da}* of Tai (usually January 15th) is called Siirya -Pongal 
[Pongal of the sun) or Sanl^ranti (entrance of the sun into Capricorn, or 
Uttarayana Punniya-kalem festival of the northward movement of the sun), 
The word Pongal means “boiling’', and one of the chief ceremonies of the day 
is the boiling of the rice of the new harvest \^■ith milk and jaggery and its 
dedication to Vignesvara. It is a great day for social interchange of visits 
and for the feeding of the poor. Most of the rites observed are in honour of 
the Sun. 

The second da}' of Tai is known as Matfu-Pongal [Pongal of the Cattle). 
On it all the cows, bullocks, buffaloes, etc., of a family are bathed, decorated, 
worshipped and fed with cooked rice. In many villages a kind of bull-baiting 
is indulged in, 

The (breed-bull) of each village is secured by a stout rope 

lopped round its neck, each end of the rope being htdd b}' a doj^^en or more 
villagers. Saffron water is sprinkled on the head of the bull in front of the 
Mari-amman temple; red paint is daubed on its back, hump and horns. The 
bull is teased to a state of frenz}’ b}’ a bunch of red and black rags tied on the 
'end of a stick, which is waved about under its nose. Whenever the bull runs, 
the rope is slackened, swa}'ing first in one direction and then another. The bull 
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is made to pass thrice round the shrine in a direction the reverse of the orthodox 
cireumambiilation, i.e. counter-clockwise. 

With the exception of the Tamil (Solar) New Year’s Day, all othcu' 
festivals of importance are regulated b}' the Lunar C'alendar. 

The Dasara, ( dasa-ratri ) is not observed as a general holida}’ as it is in 
Mysore, but the ninth day thereof is celebrated by all castes throughout the 
district, bv the Brahmans as Sarasvati-Puja and by others as Ayudhcr-Pn/LT, 
every one, from the pandit to the cooly, making obeisance to the instruments 
of his particular vocation, from pens and books to ploughs and hoes. 1 he 
following day, Vijaya Dasatni is regarded as auspicious for all undertakings 
and is genei*ally celebrated with a procession of the I^rahmanic deities. 

Mahalaya Amavasai itself, the new moon day *of Purattasi, (or Bhadra- 
pada, late September or early October) is observed as an All Souls’ Day by the 
higher cavStes, being dedicated to the Avorship of departed ancestors. 

The eve of next new moon day (Arpisi or the 13th or 14th of the waning 
of the lunar month Asvija) begins DipavaJ'w' the Feast of Lamps, when 
every man, woman and child wears new cloths. The festival lasts three days, and 
is celebrated with the firing of crackers in the early morning, and the illumina- 
tion of houses with rows of lamps. 

Other festivals observed by the higher castes are those of 

(1) Upakanna or Avani-Aviftam (July or August), when all the twice 

born renew their sacred thread. 

(2) the KrittiJea t (held on the full moon of Kartigai, late Novcmiber 

or early December), when temples, niafams and dwelling-houses 
are illuminated as at DipavaJi, 

(wl) Sri Jayanfi or Krishnauhtami t (Birthday of Krishna,) celebnited 
on the '‘eighth day” of the \A'aning half of the lunar month 
Sravana, late August or early September. 

(4) the Mi/kkoti or Vaikunfa Ekadasi, (the eleventh day of the waxing 
fortnight of the lunar month Margasira, December of early January) 

The rule is that at the time (>f moonrise it should be the 14th lunar day {tithi) ; the„civil day 
of the lunar year begins at sunrise, and is numbered according to the tithi current at the moment 
of sunrise, 

t The Kriftika Utaavnm is observed by the Saivites and Vaishnavites, but not always on the 
same day ; the former regard it as commemorating the occasion when Siva converted himself into a 
pillar of hre, to test the superiority of Brahma or Vishnu, and directed Brahma to discover liis 
head and Vishnu his feet, Brahma lied, and Siva’s curse was that Brahma should ne\’er be 
worshipped, See Hindu Feasts, etc. P. 62. The Saivites call the festival Siva-dipam , and 
the Vaishnavites, Vishnudipam. Vide Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol 1 , p. 79. 

{The birthday of Krishna is observed by the Saivites hut not always on the same day. The 
Smarthas call it ( j ole u la- ash tarn i. In northern India it is called Janmashtami, See Hijtdu Feasts 
Fa.^ts and Ccrenionies. P, 97, 



which has a special siguiticance in V^ishiui temples In coimectlon 
with the Svarga-vasal, and 

(5) the Tai-Pusam or full moon of ,Tai (January or February). 

Lastly, mention must be made of the festival of the 18th day of the 
month of Adi,"^' when the Kaveri (Cauveryj flood is supposed to reach its 
highest, an event which all good ryots in .South India should respect, and an 
occasion w'hen ablutions in the Kaveri, particularly at places like Hogen-kal 
and Solappadi where it is joined by its tributaries, are specially efficacious. 

A general anmial festival in honour of Siva, known as Malm Siva Ratri, 
is held on the eve of the ne\^' moon day of Masi, or the last day but one of 
the lunar month of Wagha, (late I'ebruar}' or early March), Most Siva 
shrines have in addition two or three festivals in the year, during which the 
images of Siva and Parvati and perhaps some attendant deities are carried 
out in procession. 

There is no general festival specially devoted to \hshuiu though most of 
the more important general festivals are observed by Vaishnavites. The Sri 
Rama Navaini falls on the “ ninth clay of the waxing fortnight of the lunar 
month Chaitra. (March or April), and is often accompanied by recitals of the 
Ramayana. Vishnu is usually carried in procession of Krishna’s Birthday 
(Sri-Jayanti), on the day after Sanrsvafi Puja^ '(Vijaya-Damint)^ and on 
the full moon day of M argali, 

Lakshfni is worshipped at the Vura-Lakshmi festival of the tenth or 
elevejilh da}' of the w’axing half of the lunar month of Sravana. 


* PathiD-ettam-perukkam. or “ I'.ialUc'onth increns*' the rise of the Caveri is eslimated in 
that number of levels or grades, 
f Vide Hindu Feasts; etc,, ]). 



1"IPPU SULTAN 

Frovh a Guideiiijjorarjj Mehioir 
By Mr. G. R. Josyer. m.a., (Hofis.) 


A centur}’ ago, iu France, the home of polished manner and thought, 
was ushered into the world b}' Auguste Comte, a philosophical movement 
known as Positivism whose English exponent was the noted Frederic Har- 
rison. Its purpose was the celebration each day of one or more individuals, 
who have contributed in however small a manner to the civilisation of the 
world, so that by the celebration of the virtues of the past great, the present 
might receive inspiration to the performance of works similar to theirs. At 
worst it would be a necessary, though poor return, for these past, who spent 
their lives in striving to further the happiness of mankind. I have that in my 
mind when I make Tippu Sultan my hero of to-das’. Also, 1 wish to dispel from 
the public mind a feeling in which they have grown up from their boyhood 
from reading uneducated quack writers on history, that Tippu was a char- 
acter, the most exceptional]}' vile and infamous, whose tread soiled the plains 
of Mysore, and whose breath sullied the air of Seringa])atam : a figure paint- 
ed so dark and ghasth' in their mental canvas that they can onh' recall it with 
a shudder, or whisper it in the ears of their children only to terrif}\ I do not 
know whether Tippu made any contribution to the civilisation of the world, 
but I have chosen him as the subject of my treatment, because his is a figure 
which stands out even more than his father's, pre-eminently, amongst, and 
most distinctly aloof from, the rulers of this country, and also because his 
career linked the histor\* of this small \N^ay-side stale with that of the great 
whole in the m^st troublous century in the history of India. Perhaps also 
it may be a perverse leaning towards one happens t{) be under general 
popular disfavour. 

. ^ My treatment of Tippu, the ruler of M^'sore, will not be historical, because 
my instinct. is not historical, nbr will 1 make this a literary criticism of thc! 
translated contemporary memoir, because the memoir is not of such fundamen- 
tal literary interest as Gibbon’s, or Allison's, or Herodotus' l)uoks on history. 
My interest merely is biographical, I ^^'ould fain treat of my hero with the 
force, and with the graphic power ^^•ith vFich Carlyle has treated his 
Frederic the Great/ or with the loving exquisite detail with which Boswtdl has 
treated his Johnson : but my own personal impatience, united to mv place' 
in an office the most tremendously busy, and perhaps the comparative limi- 
tations of m>’ powers, might result in ni}' placing before you a sketch which 
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might raise in your minds the same thoughts which the hero himself raises 
in the minds of our school boys. Nevertheless bear with me. 

One' esteemed critic who condescended to peruse the paper as a matter 
• of right said '' You have white-washed Tippu." It is no doubt true, that the 
colour of Tippu, as of many others of us, does require white-washing, but I 
should respectfully, and gently differ from a remark which should mean that 
his character was naturally black. I have no kind of interest in praising him 
unworthily. You might take also my assurance that my family boasts no 
lands or jahgirs derived from that nobk‘ prince. 

Treating of the life oS Haidar, the father of Tippu, one historian writes 
that he hud once taken a young Nair from Malabar, and converting 
him to Islam, with the name of Shaik lyaz, appointed him Governor of 
Chitaldnig. He was a handsome youth,'' he says, and Haider had formed 
the most exalted opinion of his merits, frequently upbraiding his son, Tippu, 
for inferior it}' to him. Modest as he was faithful and brave, Ayaz wished to 
decline the distinction, as one to which he felt himself incompetent, and 
particular!}' objected that he could neither read nor write, and was con- 
sequently incapable, of a civil charge, Keep a Korda at your right hand*’ 
said Haidar and that will do }'on better service than pen and ink Then 
assuming a graver countenance, ''Place reliqnce'^ added he, "‘on yo7ir 
excellent understanding : act from yourself alone : fear nothing from the 
calumnies of the scribblers : hut trust in me as 1 trust in you. Reading and 
writing / How have I risen to Empire without the knowledge of either This 
was the man who was born in 1722 of a peon, and growing among peons, 
became the Governor of Dindigal at 33 and the military support of many 
kings not long after. He ^^‘as the father of the being who forms our theme 
to-day, and who I think, ought to have been i-^med the Bull rather than the 
Tiger : because the history of Tippu seems to me a great human enactment of 
the ancient Spanish pastime of hull -baiting. In the history of Moghul sove- 
reignty at Delhi, you hear that in the beginning of Moghul ascendenc)' in 
India, Hiima\'un, the second of that race, was reduced to such straits once 
by the Afghan Shcr Shah tliat he had to run away for his life through the de- 
serts of Gobi, and that the great Sikander, known to us as Akbar, entered the 
world at a time when his mother was a refiigee, and his father was an out- 
cast. So there was a time in Tippu's infancy when he and his brother and 
mother were prisoners in Seringapatam and his ascendant father was driven 
away for a time from his po\^'er and fainil}' hy a jealous, and treacherous, 
dependant. It was that dependant \^'ho is known to popular fable as the man 
whom Haider afterwards promised to take care of like a parrot, Khande Rao, 
and who was placed in a cage, and fecj with rice and milk like a parrot. It was 
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then at Seringapatam, when Haider far away trying to gather his fallei,! 
resources, that, when Tippu was one day playing with other boys in front of a 
temple near the Ganjam gate, a Mahomraadan Fakir passed that way, and cast- 
ing his eyes on Haider’s boy, said to him “ Fortunate child, -at a .future time 
you will be the king of this country, and w'hen that time comes, remember m\' 
words ; take this temple and destroy it, and build a . musjid in its ])lace, and 
forages it will remain a memorial of thee/’ The wSultan smiled, arid in reply 
told him that ‘‘ whenever, b}’ his blessing he should become a Padishah, he 
would do as the Fakir directed.” Sometime later, his father returned all glo- 
rious, and the mosque which on his succession Tippu built on the site of the 
temple is still a watch-tower for miles around, and the cooing of do\'es from 
its lofty turrets invites the thoughtful traveller to gs.ze at it in mournful 
wonder. My historian begins his memoir at the time w'hen Tippu, true to the 
mendicant’s words, succeeded his father as the sovereign of M^-sore., His 
language is figurative!}’ oriental, almost sanskritic in its quaint imaginative 
round-about-ness, his dates are according to the Hijra or Mahomadan calendar, 
and he writes not with the over-flowing literary adeptness of the English 
historian of two centuries ago, Robertson, Hume or Hallam, or the verbose 
scientific exactness of the modern Cambridge scholar, but with the naivite of 
the courtier who tells the story, of his king in a language which b}’ nature 
abounds in figures. He has written with the frankness of a follower who never 
hCvSitated to recount the praises of his master when his master was praiseworthy, 
and never shi*ank from re-counting his fooleries \^■hen he acted.iike a fool. I 
am uncertain what course I might pursue in placing an account of this book 
before yon. I ma\’ not give you a summary of the events centred in each 
chapter, for that would take you to the long hours of the night, like a sitting 
of Parliament : and it would be dull, too, infinitely dull. Nor would I like to 
give a chronological account of the most important events of Tippifa life, us 
found in this book, because none of you arc ignorant of his conquests from 
self defence and conquests from self respect, and Tij^pu’s life is most full of 
conquests and defeats. I would merely ])ick out the most interesting and 
characteristic facts contained in the book, whether the}* bring out in clearer 
detail the personalit}^ of Ti})pii or ^vhethei the}’ throw a more full light on 
the life of the times. 

He was born about the \’ear 1 752, just at the dawming of his father’s 
greatness, and, as he grew up, became that father’s lieutenant in his many 
attempts to obtain sovereign sway in the political readjustments of the king-, 
doms of South India. That father reached the acme of his power about 
the year 1782, and then, when his son and followers were measuring strength 
against the most redoubtable among his rival powers, the roval son of a peori 
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was seiijed by what is known as royal boil, and breathed bis la.st. And on n 
Saturday in the l)e^'ining of the year 1197 Hijri, or in 1783 by the date of 
Christ, ‘^Tippu was enthroned on his father's seat royalty. From that date, 
durint^ the seventeen years following, up to the end of the century and of his 
life, he was constantly involved in an exhausting external war, when he was 
not harassed by an interminable civil war. Imagine a country hrokeii into ten 
thousand jmincipalities, owing an occasional allegiance to some powerful’ poten- 
tate, a country ^vhere there was not much of cix'il order or peaceful organisa- 
tion, where communication was hard, and life was })rc‘carious. In such a 
couiitr}* Tippii had to maintain his position secure from the nominal rulerj!; 
of. the state, — because it must , be remembered that Haidar and Tippii were 
somewhat like Warwick the kingmaker in the 14th century of England, keep- 
ing alive a Hindu King but containing all kingly authority in themselves — 
then, to preserve his authority over the vast and distant numbers of Polygars 
and Governors whom his father s poxxer had handed down to him, and to 
maintain his independence against three mightx' powers xx'hich were ever on the 
alert to crush him. I'roni the defection of his own immediately subordinaU‘ 
Viceroys, to the restless, impudent onslaughts of his allcgient Polygars, and 
the civic disobedience and treachery of his courtiers, he had to bear many 
dfsappointrnents and vexations during bis brief and stonriv regime : And 
that he bore it all with the pained madness of a bull sometimes and some- 
times with the worried iierceness of a tiger, and only siiccuinbed at last, 
like Caesar, to the unanimous force of the most proud of his foes and the 
infamous treachery of the most favoured of his followers, shows that here was 
no mean man. Immediateh' on coming to the throne, he had to face a rebel- 
lion at Naggur, a revocation of his authority at Mangalore, to continue the 
warfare with the British from Bombay and Madras, and to bear the head-strong 
disobediencHi of one of the most valued of his fathers's warriors. Besides, in 
the capital, there were ministers who practised the greatest frauds with regard 
both to their master and his subjects, and he had to punish them, if he, did 
not wajit tliem to undermine him. Tippu succeeded in restoring his authority 
at Naggur, reduced Mangalore once again to subjection, made peace with the 
British, with sorrow let his favourite Mahomed AH pay the penalty of his 
head-strongness, and impaled or enchained those who had sought to bring 
him down in his capital. This Mahomed Ali above referred is made out to be 
a gveut character.' He bad helped Haider largely in his conquests, and had 
supported Tippu, and was the medium of Kasim the rebel Governor of Naggur 
offering his submission to Tippu. But Tippu was w^roth with the man who 
had played false to his trust, and knowing the necessity of making an exaiuplo 
in the beginring. of his reign, sentenced ' Kasim to he lm])aled. But then 
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Mahomed AJi at the moment of effecting that punishment went up and Ihsist- 
ed on his being made a joint victim in the act. That was reported to Tippu, 
and he ordered that -for Mahomed All’s sake, Kasim should be spared that 
day, but destroyed on the next. However, the next daj , when the act was 
about to be performed, Mahomad Ali went and took him away on an elephant, 
and departed from the vicinity. On that, he was pursued by Tippu’s orders, 
and was ironed and sent off to Seringapatam, and his followers severelj' 
punished. When Mahomed Ali heard how the}’ had bewailed their adherence 
to him, he pulled out his tongue. by the root, and so died. This man is said to 
have been so noble and honest, and charitable, that in Haider's time, when 
Fakirs went to the Nawab, he would impatiently sa}% “ go to that fellow,” and 
Mahomed Ali would give up to them his all without discrimination. After 
his death they found nothing, but some old clothes and a mendicant’s caf) 
for his effects. 

Then Tippu for the first time went to his capital as king, and one of the 
first things he did was to enforce the use of Persian and Turkish languages 
in the military practice of his men, and to get up a treatise called Puff ah all 
Mujahidin, which thenceforward formed the code of military discipline and 
practice throughout his territory. Then he raised the well known character, 
Mir Sadak, to the place of Saheb Dewan : and was favoured from the 
Peshwa with a demand for the horse-shoe tribute which had been outstanding 
for two years. The Sultan, in reply, sent some presents and excuses. Then 
again the Chiefs of Punganoor, Madan pally and Noorganda broke out in rebel- 
lion, but they were promptly reduced, and the leaders of the expedition against 
them returned to his presence, with all the plunder and elephants and camels, 
which were passed in review before him. . It reminds one of the old Roman 
mode of triumphal celebrations. Then the Sultan visited Devanahalli, his 
birth place, and naming it Yousiifabad, and arranging for its renovation, re- 
turned to his capital. 

Then owing to the rapacity of the Foujdar.of Coorg. rebellion broke out 
in that country, and Tippu had to go to subdue it. . He did so, and in that 
connection, irf}* author’s description of the countr)’ is so enticing that I cannot 
help giving you an extract of it. It gives you also an idea of his style, 
“ The Sultan,” he says '' with his irregular Foot, Kushoons, and artillery, 
crossing the Ghat threw himself like a raging lion in the midst of that fright- 
ful forest, the Coorg country. What can I say of this wonderful wilderness ! 
The pen trembles at its mention alone. Its bamboo brakes intricate as the 
woolly curls of an Abyssinian, the. , roads or paths, confused as the lines of 
the galaxy. The high and low lands of that country unequal, as the souls 
of the generous and miserly. The hills and valleys impassable, The lov 



girounds covered with rice cropt? as high as the waist. The rivers in that 
country like the eyes of the sorrowful, always overflowing. The tanks and 
the reservoirs on the roads, like the eyes of the forsaken, full day and 
night. The bride of the verdant earth, drowned in the dew of 
modesty, veils herself from the eyes of the sun in the dark shades of the 
forest : parterres of the buds, flowerets of the Mehdi, velvet, and hundred- 
leaved roses, always blossoming, like wanton girls, take off their modest veils 
to show their beauties. Wild elephants resembling mountains, both male and 
female, like troops of buffaloes wander about at their perfect ease ; and the 
young ones, like young Abyssinians, making chowkans of their trunks, play at 
ball. . . . The men are mostly of a brown complexion, or the colour 

of wheat ; but some are black. The women are beautiful, and in bloom and 
delicacy, the envy of the beauties of China and Choghul, and in elegance of 
form and gait, silvery complexions, and lovelines of features, rival the maids of 
Turkistan and Persia .... A description of the cold here makes the 
pen before it begins to write stiff as if it were plunged into the frozen sea, 
and the tongue of truth at describing the temperature is with fear and asto- 
nishment congealed like ice, notwithstanding it is covered with the postern of 
the lips; what can it say therefore? The sun with all its heat, fearing the 
influence of cold, every day covers his head with a counterpane of clouds, 
and hurries away from this country. The fast travelling moon also every 
night from a similar fear hides her face in the blue veil of the heavens. This 
however, wirch has been written, is the description of the summer. God 
protect us from the winter and rainy seasons, for during six months in the 
year, the clouds of Azur pour their showers over the whole of that country : 
until two hours of the day have arisen, the vapours of the falling dew, like the 
sight of the afflicted, cover hill and dale, and many straight, w'ell made, active, 
young men, from the violence of the cold having lost the warmth or use of 
their limbs, sleep in their huts like a bow, with their feet and breasts doubled 
up together.^’ ^ That is enough. I think that is as true and realistic a descri- 
ption as any body could write. 

Tippu subdued the rebel Coorgs, and having converted all those taken as 
prisoners into the Moslem faith, and having accepted tribute from Ballia 
Banco, Queen of ('annaiiorc. returned to Seringapatam, and set about I)a\ung 
attention to the Civil administration of the country. Having rewarded the 
soldiers with gorgets of gold and silver, lie set about christening the months 
and the years and the forts of his kindom with Mahomraadan names. Coorg 
was called Zufurabad, Mysore, Nazarabad, Devanahalli, Yousfabad, and so 
numerous others, and six or seven thousand mahommadan people wen; sent to 
inhabit Coorg, but many of thorn were permitted to return owing to the 
inclemency of the w'eather. 
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At this time, the Push wa, and the Nii;ani made common cause against him, 
and came clown on his country with their hosts of horse-rnen and infantry. 
Then began a campaign of terrible devastation on the one side, and righteous 
anger on the other, the like of ^^'hich only a contemporary can knovw But it is 
important to us as having given rise to a notable ’ pronouncement from 
Tippu addressed to a partisan of the Nizam. He asks him to induce the 
Nizam to join forces with him ; ‘‘for that he had bound up his loins in this 
religious war in order to establish Islam on a firm basis, to obtain the favour 
of God, and ensure the peace and safety of God's people.” It reminds 
us of the old stand of ’ Saiadin against the Christian crusaders. It 
was during this campaign too that hearing that the fair folk of a fortress 
on the Tungabhadra had drowned themselves in the flooding river from fear 
of the excesses of the soldiery, Tippu punished the soldiers severely and 
issued a solemn command most strictly forbidding such mal-practices, 
and enforcing the most severe penalties on further offenders. It was during 
this coinpaign also that his Brigadiers brought before him a number of women 
and children of the Maharatta cliiefs as- prisoners, and the Sultan, the emblem 
of .mercy as the author of tlie memoir says, dispatched the women with 
presents of honorary dresses and robes, in palanc|uins and under the charge 
of a party of rocketeers to the Maliaratta camp. He sent also through the 
medium of these ladies, four elephants, and eight beautiful horses, and a sum 
of money, to HariTant and tw'o other Maharatta leaders, and therelw made 
them the slaves of his command and his munificence. Readers might be able 
to note the extent of this -campaign when it is pointed out that one divi- 
sion of his army was commissioned to conquer the dependencies of Haidera- 
bad. another to the conquest of those of Poona, a third to fn^aintain order at 
Raichur, Kootoor and other' districts, and a fourth to guard the Capital and 
control the several districts of the Poligars, w hile Tipf)ii himself was to attack 
the Mahai-attas. We do not follow’ them here in their various courses, but 
with respect to the last, w'hen the guerilladike maharattas worried the out- 
skirts of his army with stolen bites of attacks, as the Spanish and 
the Tyrolese attacked Napoleon, as the Boers attacked the British, 
nr as the Irish attacked the English, the vSultan got vexed and sent a 
message to the Maharatta C'hicf to this effect, '‘that it was unworthy 
of noble generous minds to injure or distress God's people Nvithout cause, 
and that if he had the breath of manhood still remaining in him, the 
dispute might he settled in an hour: that his wish vvas that in a well fought 
battle of one da\’ they should finish the book of strife and contention.” 
Those w’ho arc engaged in the present horrid war might draw- a mr)untain of 
lesson from that message. How'ever, the cani[)aign was closed by the Sultan 
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sending some of his nobles to Poona with friendly letters, some mone}', and 
a few \^arieties of valuable clotlies and jewels, among which was one diamond 
necklace worth not less than five lakhs of rupees. Peace was concluded, and 
Hari-Pant, once mentioned before, who was instrumental in bringing it about, 
was [)resented one Taluka and several towns as Jahgir, to furnish his Pan 
(did bcfcJ-nitf expeuses. 

This took him to the lifth year of his reign or the J5th of his life, and 
he then returned to his capital. After the conclusion of peace, he occupied 
his mind in the regulation of his kingdom and army. Then came to his notice 
tht‘ exaction and tyranny of his Dewan, Mir Sadak, who was about this time 
like the ministers of Henry VII or Hem*}’ \lll, though at a later time he 
])ecame like one of the great Oardinal ministers of France, Richelieu and 
Mazarin. . Mir Sadik was for a time dismissed from office. Then the 
Sultan built the Musjid early referred to, and divided the whole of his territo- 
ries into three parts, the coast land, the hilly country, and the level plains. He 
appointed also \dgilant guards for every city and fort, establishing a com- 
incrcial system something like the medieval exclusive townships of England. 
The (.)l)ject was to prevent jMahomniadan settlers from going away after 
amassing wealth, though Mr. Rice has construed it into a prevention of 
imports and exports. He brought also into vogue silver coins or rupees 
called Inianii w’hich are even now to he occasionally seen in old families in this 
country. He introduced the Mahommadi year, which was thirteen years 
more than the Hijri and dated from the commencement of the Prophet's 
mission, and made it current throughout his dominions. Now also 
the ambassadors who had been sent to Coiistantino])le in the vear 1783, 
returned, and on the message they brought, the Sultan assumed the regular 
pomp of ro^’alty, and directed the formation of a jewelled throne of gold, 
shaped in the form of a Tiger. This we are told is now at Windsor Castle, 
also the huma or Bird of Paradise, covered with jewels, w'hich glittered at the 
top of the canop}'. Then English and FVench artisans were emi)loyed to cast 
metal or brass guns, majuifacture muskets, and fashion cutlery and hour- 
glasses and blades, and factories were established at four centres, the Capital, 

• Bangalore, Chitaldrug and Naggur. Ncwn' also Tippu began to make appoint- 
ments to offices In' the mere glance, and the mere satisfaction of the eye. Wc 
arc told that this led to grand confusion ; and since further, amongst the 
'military, he preferred artillery and muskets, those who were good at the sword 
and spear lost heart, and lost their love for Iiim. \\ e do not know what 
to say to this, except that kingship is a very onerous task. If anything is 
ascribed as the one cause of the gallantry of the Grand Anu}' of Napoleon and 
their inordinate devotion to him, it is his breaking of exclusive bairicrs and 
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opening all offices to all conditions of men. Why it should have succeeded in 
France, and wh}' it should have failed in Mysore, I cannot afford to surmise. 
Then the Sultan sent some ambassadors to H\'derabad with presents and 
letters, with the object of strengthening the foundations of concord and amit}', 
intending that each should support the other in all territorial and fiscal mea- 
sures; strengthening these relations by the tics of kindred and marriage 
purely with regard to the interests of Islam. The Ambassador’s speech to 
the Nizam .is interesting. He said that to the enlightened mind of the 
Nizam it must be evident that rank and greatness in this world did not 
possess the quality of duration, and that its pleasures yvere always iji a state 
of change or evanescence ; that it was known to all that the whole of the 
conntries of the Dekhun and Telingana was formerly in the pow'erful grasp of 
a fortunate man of the Bahmani race ; and that from tlie terror of tlie sword 
of that prince, the face of the territdry of Islam was freed from the brambles 
and thorns of infidel opposition. At this time, therefore, that a Mahommadan 
Padishah or king should accord with and make friends of faithless infidels, 
and then cause them to lay violent hands on the territor}^ and wealth of Mussal- 
mans, and let the helpless inhabitants to be burned with the fire of persecution, 
would certainly meet reprobation both from God and man ; and moreover, that 
this dishonorable conduct would be the cause of shame and retribution at the 
, Last Day ; that it would be better therefore that the dust of enrnit\' and 
revenge should be allayed by the pure water of peace, and that the non-militar\’ 
and peaceable classes should not be disturbed, or their faith sliakeii for the 
enjoyment of pomp and state of a few days — at best a ver}^ short time : that for 
the sake of their country and religion they should fold up the carpet of enmity 
to each other, and strengthen the foundations of friendship and regard, b\ the 
rites of matrimonial connection, that, united in repelling and conquering the 
infidels, they might so use their best endeavours, that the whole of the Moslem 
population, the poor, the peasantry, and strangers, might repose on the couch 
of safety and comfort and pass their time in pnu'cr for the long continuance 
of the reigns of the kings of Islam. This address, though it made the Nizam 
smile like the full-blown ro.se, yet, as tlie letter included tlic mention of matri- 
monial connection, he, excited by his folly and b\’ the advice of his women, ’ 
became angr}% and gave these joy dis[jcnsing words no place in his envious 
mind.” My biograi}hcr gains heat iis he argues aginst those who spoke of the 
low birth of his king. “ Do they not know ” he asks that the power of tlie 
Almighty, the trul}' and the onh' powerful, is infinite ? That he can select 
any one He pleases, and make him great in both worlds, and in this lov’er 
world can exalt him to the highest pinnacle of rank and station ? It appears 
they knew nothing of the history of Timur Gorkhan Sahib Kiran, from whom 
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the j)ovverful dynasty of the Emperors of Hind is derived. What was his 
origin and what did he become ? ft appears also as if they had never heard of 
Hussain Kango, the hrst of thti Sultans of Kalianiani Dynast}’, and who 
was stx’led Hussain Shah Rahmani, and of whom it is related, that after his 
death, the bla;^ing lightning passed round the enclosure or precincts of his 
tomb, the marks of the passage of which still remain. Who was he ? Good 
(xod, is it pcssihlc that'on the strength of worldly power and distinction, low 
fellows boast of their noble birth or descent and men of the dregs of the 
people, falsely claim to he Shaikhs Jind Syeds, and consider no one equal to 
themselves ! ‘ fjnv birth is hidden by wealth and station /’ ‘ The Golden veil 
conceals the ugliness of the old Courtesan F Then in 1790 rebellion broke out 
at Kallikote, and when that had heem sup])ressed, it sliowed itself in Koochi 
l^xunder or Cocliin. How they harassed the Sultan, and how his vials of 
\\’rath were poured out on them, and made the populace flyout for refuge to 
Malabar, have become facts for the ordinary populace. Before returning, 
Tippu took a nutmeg tree which was growing in the fort, and wrapping it 
in rice .straw, trans})lantecl it to the Lai Bagh, at his capital, but it died 
soon after. 

The conquest next of iMalabar led to the great Third Mysore War, in 
which he lost many a man who was as his riglit hand, on the death of one of 
whom, my author says, “the Sultan, who liad a tender heart, at the death of 
that strong arm of his prosperit\’, was much grieved, nay, so afflicted, that he 
shed many tears, and therefore on that da}^ he restrained his troops from 
lighting any more. How by strength of numbers and b}’ the concerted action 
of the three Northern Powers, the Tiger was driven to his lair, and how the 
treacher}’ of Krishna Rao and other guardians of the cit}* — which had gone so 
far as to stop the mu;izles of several guns engaged in action with sand and 
mud, — made it easy for Cornwallis to rope him, is well known. It would 
interest readers to know specially at this time, that in Cornwallis' camp a 
seer of rice was sold nominally at the }>rice of four rupees, but that no one 
ever saw a grain, and three rupees was tlie price of a seer of ragi-flour. The 
price of a seer of clarified butter was eight ru])ees, and a Iwon was paid for a 
chicken, and even at that price they were not procurable. 

Tippu offered peace, hut though Lord Cornwallis was for it, General 
Meadows opposed* Rut the General failed in some subsequent actions, and 
returning to his tent with shame, loaded a })istql and fired it off on himself. 
He missed his aim, and Cornwallis consoled him and induced him to 
agree to peace. The terms of that ])eace, how the fangs of the furious tiger 
were actually blunted by them, how the tiger mother was relieved of the care 
of its cubs, we have alj known ! 
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From that day, the vSiiltan used his utmost endeavours to understand 
rightly the condition of his kingdom, and to ascertain the loyalty and dis- 
loyalty of his chief civil and military servants. He found that M(didi Khan 
who had displaced Mir vSadak as chief minister, was faithless, and onct‘ 
again brought back l^lir Sadak to power. The old W’olf, whose heart from 
the time he had been displaced, was filled with vapours of rancour and malice, 
sci;'ed on the opportunity, and accused most of the most faithful Amirs and 
Khans, of neglect and disaffection, and turning the vSultan’s mind against them 
had them all put to death. From this period, the Sultan renounced nil punish- 
ment, such as beating, flogging, or displacing the oflicers of his government, and 
instead, assembling all his nobles and Asofs and Governors, as \\dlliam the 
Conqueror had done after his coiKjuest of the tlironc of England, exacted an 
oatli from each of them in front of the Altar, with the Koran in his hand, that he 
would not fail in his duty to the Government, nor make any false charge nor 
embezzle the money collected and forwarded by him on account of the revenue, 
that he would not allow the poor or the peasantr}’ to he oppressed in woxtI or 
deed, and that the\’ should pass their time in prayer, their regular or dail\' 
duties, and abstain from forbidden things. But their oaths went the wa\' of 
oaths in general. He also built a Musjid in every town, and appointed k Mouaz- 
zin, a Moula, and a Kazi, and i)romoted the education and learning of Mussnl- 
mans to the utmost of his power. He who neglected his appointed prayers 
and the one who broke the ninth commandment, he considered his personal 
enemy. Then gradually for the sake of religion, he withheld his hand from the; 
duties of government and conquest, and ceased toenquii'e into the actions and 
conduct of his agents and servants. It was heyday for Mir Sadak : covered vx'ith 
kingly benefits, he opened wide the doors of deceit and fraud on the highest 
and lowest of the state, until at length, the reins of Government, and the 
supreme directions of affairs, all fell into his hands, and his duft'es and rank 
rose higher and higher. When some of the Sultan’s yet faithful officers saw 
this state of things, they ^^dthdrew their tongues and hands from his service. 
And the Sultan himself, during the latter part of his reign, laid claims to 
rights which no one of the kings of Arabia or Persia had dared to use, and 
which every true Mahommadan considered an anathema. Meanwhile, he had 
sent a second embass)' to the Sultan of Cons^tantinople, and about 1798, 
several Frenchmen arrived at the C'apital from the Port of Mauritius, a fact 
which has been construed by Mr. Rice and others into a league with the red- 
ragged French Democrats. This misconception . led to the fourth and last 
Mysore War, which closed the life career of Tippu. After a career of 1 7 years, 
the man who had not a moment’s peace, and whose life had been like a grand 
gladiatorial show for the rest of the world, closed his eyes on the field of 



battle like a true Moslem hero, “ and with that the light of the i*cligiori of 
Islam had departed from the world. His heart was ever bent on religious 
warfare, and at length he obtained the crown of martyrdom, even as he 
desired ! " 

All the elephants and camels, and treasures and je\vels, and property of 
every devSeription, belonging to the Sultan, fell into the hands of the English. 
The new throne was broken up, and the diamonds and jewels, with chests 
full of jewelled gorgets and pearl necklaces, were sold b}' auction, and all 
the arms and stores were })lundered, and the library of the deceased Sultan 
sent to ]uiro]K‘. 

I have done. We have followcul a cineinatograpli represeutatic^n of a 
career which was not so weak as to bc^ called conttnnptible, nor so vicious as 
to be called rcprehcinsible. From his nnmeroiis campaigns, and from his 
numerous successes, it is a})parent that here was no weak man. At that time 
of uncontrolled cross currents in political and social life, it can easily be 
imagined how eminently difficult it must have been fora man to maintain his 
power against defection at home, and against aggression abroad, and Tipjni 
lived a ruler during the best ])art of his manhood, and died on the held of 
battle. iSor was he purely a man of the sword. My memoir says, and Mr. 
Rice agrees, that he had })rolitcd to a considerable extent in all the scicaices. 
He wrote and com})osed with ease and elegance, and had a great talent for 
business. Niu* was he a mere man of the world : hut religious devotion has been 
ascribed to him even as a crime; His military campaigns were not the result 
of an itching for glory as tho.se of Alexander, not a lust for power as those of 
Julius Caesar, not an infinite love of combat as those of Emperor Napoleon, 
nor an extravagant thirst for blood as those of the German Kaiser William, His 
wars were nothing more than means of preservation of those territories which 
were a heritage from his father. He hated Hindus no doubt, hut his treat- 
ment of them did not resemble those of the blood-sucking bend Aurangap^eb, 
who stepped over his father and three brothers to his father’s throne. We 
hear in his time of high officials being impaled, a strange punishment for high 
officials, no doubt ! It looks somewhat like the practice of the English Henr}' 
VIII, but Tippu’s cause of punishment was never a connubiar or personal 
interest, but always oppression of the })eople, or falseness to the public trust. 
The translator Colonel Miles, once says "Tippii’s character cannot l)e 
better exemplihcd than by the cases of Mahomined Ali, Commandant, and 
Ga^d-Khan Fede.'’ Mahommed Ali, as I have pointed out in my account, 
was never executed, or if Tippii could be said to be guilty of having put 
him in chains and jndson, we wonder what posterity should say to Henry 
VHI, who coldly murdered Sir Thomas More, that loveliest scholar and 
statesman of medieval England, just because he had been gentleman enough 
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to support an outraged and opprcss(‘d Queen ! It is also attempted at times 
-to excite our feelings against him by saying that during his campaigns at 
Cochin and Aialahar, he made \'ast numbers there subservient to his religion. 
There arc half a dozen sovereigns ^^•ho graced the majestic throne of Britain, 
Henry VIII, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, Edward IV, and Cromwell, 
and Ferdinand and Isabella in Spain, and he who ordered the massacre of vSt. 
Bartholomew in France, — I have not enough fingmrs on my hand to connt 
them there are so many of those who graced the best thrones of enlightenc‘d 
Europe, who thought as little of lopping a heretic’s head as of drawing one 
superfluous breath. Even we humble individuals who talk glibly of the great- 
ness of our religions, and tolerance for others, we know what we would do 
if sovereign power were awarded to us. To me Tippu appears to he a man 
who deserves our compassion and pit}" for his struggles and sufferings, rather 
than to be blackened and defamed in all manner of means, by all manner of 
people. His gentle regard for womeUj his manliness and devotion, prove that 
he was not a bad man, and least of all a bad king. We do not hear under 
him of the mad doings of a Mohamad Bin Toglak, the atrocious doings of a 
Nero or Caligula, or the intemperate doings of. an English John. To me 
that period in his history in which his two sons are taken away by Cornwallis 
as a pledge for his money is a symbol of infinite and insufferable woe ; and I 
know of only one parallel occurrence in the world’s history, wdien Napoleon 
after the capture of Paris pleads that his son ma}' be preserved on his throne ! 
Tippu, ma}" not be .so majestic and noble as Akbar the Great, or so 
simple and virtuous as Edward the Peacemaker, or so quiet and good as he 
who reigns on the throne of M}'sore now*. A French w’riter speaking 
of the gifts of the women of various countries, in a very intelligent 
book, has said, ‘‘ If the law of my countr}" made polygamy compulsor}-, 

I would make love to an English -woman or a fair daughter of Virginia: 

I would have my house kept by a German wife ; my artistic inclinations I 
would trust to a French woman; m}’ intellectual ones to an American one. 
Then when life got a bit dull, and I wanted m}" blood stirred up, I would call 
on my Spanish wdfe.” So Tippu had fallen on a time and in a country 
which was broken up into a myriad jiieces as the time of the Heptarchy in 
England, which was open to a band of vigilant and relentless enemies as the 
latter days of Napoleon in France, was infested by a mass of nobles, nnscru- 
])ulous and venomous, as those of the worst days of Italy, and was covered bv' 
a population, unsympathetic and restless, as in the days of the Moors in 
Spain. In spite of all that, that he proved himself no worse than he did, 
shows that this was a man for whom the Mythic Society ma}' well spare a da}’ 
in their calendar, and on whom humanity may well bend a solitarj- glance of 
kindness and sympath}’. 


CHARUDATTA ^’~A FRAGMENT. 

By V. S. SUKTHANKAR, Ph. D., Poona. 

Pandit Ganapati Sastky of Travancore, to whose indefatigable industry 
we owe the discover}' and publication of the drama Chanidaffa of Bhasa,^ 
takes evidently for granted that the four Acts of the play juiblished by him 
form a drama complete in itself. Indeed, the assumption is not entirely 
groundless ; for, one of the manuscripts upon which the play published by 
Ganapati Sastri is based, does conclude with the words : avasitam Chdrudat- 
tarn ( ‘here ends the Chdrndatfa ’), which is a clear indication that the play 
should end there. But the other manuscript (MS. Kh. of Ganapati Sastri) 
contains no such words — a signiheant difference which cl.earh’ needs some 
explanation. .The MS. Kh is, moreover, as the editor himself tells us in the 
preface (p. i), comparatively free from errors^. This ought to have roused 
the suspicions of the learned Pandit, but it apparently did not do so. He 
unhesitatingly follov's the MS-. Kh. and assumes that the drama ends with 
the fourth Act. 

The absence of the words avasitam Chdrudattam, or other words of like 
meaning is perhaps, after all, not a matter of much consequence. Their omis- 
sion may be ascribed to the carelessness of the scribe. Yet another omission 
in the manuscripts under reference, nameh', that of the Bhanita-vdkya, 
or the benedictory stanza, found at the end of most of the dramas of Bliasa, 
is undoubtedly of a more serious nature. ‘ Neither of the manuscripts contains 
any such verse. But it ma}' be urged that the absence of the Bharata- 
vdkya (as of the word avasita) cannot by itself prove that there are more 
Acts to follow. For it is easily imaginable that the benedictory stanza, which 
naturally stands at the fag end of the drama, may have been at linst omitted 
by careless copyists and then entirely lost. Aginst this latter assumption, 
however, may be supported a number of arguments whicli tend to prove the 
theory advanced in this article, hamel}’, that our Chdrudaita is a fragment ; 
and these we shall now brief!}' discuss. 

Even a casual reader of the pla}’ will notice that the events narrated in 
the four Acts before us are of a ver}‘ hinndnim character and are deficient in 
the organic connection between Character and Plot, in the attempt at grou})- 

I'lie ChdnidattiJ nf lUiasa edited \vltli notes hy T, CJanajmti SAsln ( Trivandnun Sanscrit 
Series No, XXXTX), Trivandrum, lODI . 

t XL may be added liial many readinj^^s of Rh. wliich hav e been relcf»aled to tlie footnotes by the 
editor, deserve to l)c adopted in llic text. 


ing round a passion which is natural to a love-draina. In the first Act, 
Vasantasepa, in order to escape from the undesirable advances of Sahara and 
Vita, lakes shelter in Charudatta’s house, and utilises the pursuit as a veiy 
plausible excuse for leaving with Charudatta for safe-keeping the ornaments 
which she is wearing. In the second Act, Samvahaka (Charudatta's former 
shampooer, since discharged), is rescued, first, through Vasantasena’s genero- 
sit}’ from the clutclies of his clamorous creditors, and then, by her servant 
from the tusks of an infuriated elephant. In the third Act, the ornaments 
which were deposited b}’ Vasantasena with the hero of the play are stolen by 
vSajjalaka (the impecunious lover of ^'asantase^a^s maid-servant), wdiereupon 
Charudatta’s wife (a minor character) nobly sacrifices a very valuable heirloom 
belonging to her in order to repay Charudatta’s debt of honour. All this is 
very interesting!}' told : but the main story — the love romance of Vasantasena 
and Charudatta — does not advance any further in either of the last two Acts. 
And in the text before us there remains only one more Act. In this last Act, 
Vasantasena, who has overheard the confession of the thief who has stolen 
her ornaments, accepts from Maitreya, with a degree of nonchalance, a 
necklace said to be “ worth a hundred thousand ” as a compensation for the 
loss of a few ornaments which, she is told, have been lost by Charudatta in 
gambling. Only in the concluding words of this Act is there any indication 
that the lovers meet once again : there Vasantasena signifies her intention 
of taking the necklace back to Charudatta, which, as the drama stands, 
remains merely an intention. 

What should one think of a drama which ends in this fashion ? There 
is no unity in the plot. Nowhere does the action reach a climax, as it does, 
for instance, in the eighth Act of the Mrichchhakatika, in which Sahara 
attempts to strangle the heroine, and, having all but killed her, leaves her 
lying in the royal park overcome by a heavy stupor, or in the ninth Act, 
where the virtuous Charudatta is accused and convicted of the groundless 
charge of the murder of his own paramour. If, therefore, the ChantdaUa 
is lo l)c looked upon as a work worth}' of the pen of the author of the 
Svapna-Vdsevvadafta and the Prafijnd-Yaiigandhardyana, it must he 
assumed that the later Acts of the pki}’ which yet remain to he discovered 
complete with a worth}' denouement that which was so well begun here. 

It was mentioned above that the concluding w'ords of Vasantasena 
express her intention of going to Charudatta with the precious necklace given 
by him as a compensation for her lost ornaments. The reader naturally 
wants to know' w'hat \m.santasena is going to do and sa}' when she meets her 
lover; he is curious about the attitude of C'hfirudatta U)wards lier, about any 
dramatic situation arising out of this, apparent)}' limitless passron, things 



which are far more important than all the interludes connected with Sajja- 
laka and Sariivfihaka, which hll the second, third, and fourth Acts of the 
drama. Indeed, her acceptance of this priceless necklace would, by itself, 
be a puerile and reprehensible act and imply exceSvSivc meanness on her part. 
She says as much (p. 81) : 

dhik-khn ganiabhauaih \ luddhatii^ main tiilaadi, 

(‘ Alas, my being a courtesan ! He considers me avaricious.') 

She finds herself, however, on the horns of a dilemma, and therefore adds : 

Jdi va padichchhc so ev'va doso hliaidssadi. 

Should I not accept it, even then there will be trouble.’) 

How she gets over the. difficulty is a problem that sujrcly cannot be left 
entirely to the ingenuity of the reader to solve, as Pandit Ganapati Sastri 
would have us believe. It may be added that the words of the Chetl (p. 86) : 
edam puna ahhhdridsahdahhudam diiddinam iiiwamidam 
(‘ And now there is gathering an untimel}’’ .storm, the ally of the 
woman going to meet her lover.') 

lead us to anticipate a development of the situation somewhat in the manner 
of the fifth Act of the Mrlchchhahatika which anticipation, if the Cluinidatta 
were to end with the fourth Act, would be frustrated. 

One more point deserves to be mentioned here. The very last words of 
Vasantasena, addressed to her maid, (p. 86): 

hadme md liii vaddhdvehi 
(“ Oh you stupid, don’t be so puffed up with pride.”) 
may be taken to mean that she is not so very confident about the success of 
her mission, and to hint dimly at some complications about to be introduced. 
Indeed, the course of true love never rims smooth. 

Let us W a moment turn to the three characters Sahara, Sajjalaka, 
and Saiiivahaka, and see what thc}’ have to tell us with regard to the point at 
iSvSue. 

In the first place, let us inquire for what purpose this figure of Sahara, 
the brother-in-law of the King, was introduced into the play. Surely not 
merely for affording Va.santasena the excuse for taking shelter in Chfirudatta’s 
house ; for, that is the only purpose he now serves in the (Ihdrudatfa. If so, 
any ordinary' swashbuckler whould hnxe served the author's purpose equal!}’' 
well. Charudatta’s rival need not have been a mjahydlaka, who is not only 
a ver}’ important i)ersonage by virtue of his kinship with the king, but also 
one capable of much evil. Moreovei:, what about his dread threat (p. 24f) : 
nddadiffhid VasancJia'senid i^ua .... fava ^ehampaviffhd hd suve 

*Text luddiiatti. In the text iut is written for nu and hii far la, and inlevyncalic omitted - in 
the Prakrit passages throughout, 
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niyyadidavva, nid cldva tava, a Diama a ddluno hholio hodiffi, vadita 
mdljsa idaih cha, hhandhi md ddhieputta vardvada^dlappaviftham 
via midahandam sisal^avdlam inadamaddisscuh 

(“ A dancing girl called Vasantasena .... went into }’’onr house. See that 
you restore her to-morrow. Or else there will be a dreadful bust-up bet^^'een 
}"Ou and me.’ Manikin, niy good sir, tell him this also • * Or else, }'ou son 

of a strumpet, I’ll chew the skull of your head like a bulbous root caught in 
the gullet of a pigeon ”.) 

In the four Acts before us, we hear nothing more about this ddhiiio kholio 
(‘ dreadful bust-up ’) threatened b}’ the rdjahydlal'a. Was this threat then 
held out in vain ? In the fourth and last Act, moreover, we arc told that 
Sakara sends his carriage to fetch Vasantasena, which clearly indicates that 
his passion for her had not in the least abated. The indignant refusal of 
Vasantasena ver}' pertinently raises the curiosit}*' of the reader to know what 
further steps Sakara takes to press his suit and to gain possession of 
Vasantasena ’s heart or at least of her person. 

The second character alluded to above is Sajjalaka. This character does 
indeed serve to introduce a very amusing scene in the third Act, but his r61c 
cannot surely end there. Despite his profession, which he reluctantlv 
pursues, he has noble instincts ; and one does feel that he ought to step in 
once again in order to repay the deep obligation under which he is laid in 
consequence of the magnanimity of Vasantasena not only in overlooking the 
theft of her ornaments (for which she had, in truth, reason to be thank- 
ful), but also in emancipating of her own accord her slave-girl and his sweet- 
heart, and thus fulfilling Sajjalaka’s heart’s desire. It is true that neither 
manuscript of the Ghdrudatta, which we have before us, contains any refer- 
ence to the Aryaka and Palaka of the Mrichchhakatika whose names are 
introduced for the first time in the, fourth Act of that play in the interlude 
immediately following upon the interview of Sarvilaka (the Sajjalaka of the 
Ohdntdatfa) with Vasantasena. But these characters are not essential to the 
main love story. And we can only surmise that if these individuals were 
not introduced by Bhasa at a later stage of the drama, he must have made 
Sajjalaka show his gratitude to Vasantasena in a way different from the one 
in which Sarvilaka shows it in the Mrichchhakatika. But his words (p. 85): 
bhoh kadd khalv asydh pratikarfavyam hhavishyafi (' Oh, w'hen shall I be 
able to repay her ! ’) lead us emphaticall|’ to anticipate his re-entr^^ later in 
the course of the pla}\ 

Thirdly and lastly, Samvahaka has likewise been j)laced under an obliga- 
tion by Vasantasena, and in the Chdnidatfa he leaves her pi^esence almost 



without ScU'ing a word of thankvS iu return. It is, therefore, to be expected 
that he returns once more to pay off his debt of gratitude to the heroine ; and, 
I am persuaded that the words of Vasantasena (p. 44) : ^achchhadu ajjo ^ 
punodamsanda {' Go, Sir, an reuoir !' ) contain a distinct indication of the 
intention of the author to reintroduce the character at a later stage of the 
drama. 

I believe these facts justify us in concluding that our Chdriidqfta is only 
a fragment. Whether the drama was in point of fact ever completed, or 
whether its author left it in a fragmentry condition are questions which can- 
not be decided from the material at hand. The above facts entitle us only 
to conclude that the story is ‘ to be continued.’ It is incredible that the 
denouement of the love episode which is the essence of the plot of the 
Charudatta, the central point around which all the incidents ought to be 
groupecl, should find no place in a play which is replete with many delicate 
touches, and which, but for this blemish, bears the unmistakable stamp of 
being the product of a master mind. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the chief motifs w^hich are 
necessary to complete the dramatic episode, and which are indispensable in 
the drama are the following : rendezvous of Vasantasena and Charudatta : 
Charudatta’s being falsel}^ accused of a crime committed by some one else 
(presumably Sahara) as foreshadow^ed in his melancholy reflection -(p^ 10) : 

pdpaih karma cha yat parair api kritam tat fasya sambhdvyatc : 

(‘ And sinful deeds that others do are counted to him also.’) 
is a vindication of Charudatta’s char*acter ; final union of Vasantasena and 
Charudatta. We know^ these incidents have been treated by Siidraka, but 
we must await another fortunate discovery -which wall reveal to us how these 
self-same motifs were handled by Bhasa, and how the denouement was 
worked out b}' him. 
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THE NOMADS IN INDIA. 

fA Atady of TurhiAi rule in India.) 

By Prof. M. Rathnaswamy, Madras. 


1. Akbar the Great Mogul — by Vincent A. Smith — Oxford -—1 917. 

2. When Kings I'ode to Delhi — by Gabrielle Festing, Edinburgh — 1912. 

3. Mediseval India under Mahomedan rule— by Stanley Lane poole, London. —1906. 

4. History of India — Elphinstone — London. 

5. History of India as told by its own historians — Elliott and Dowson, London. l<S6G-bS77. 
One of the saddest experiences of even a few years spent in education is the 
conviction which comes soon or late that so much of human knowledge is 
found to be a stumbling block and a weariness of the flesh. Histor}', La\^^ 
Art, Foreign Literature, as they are generally taught, seem to be, even to the 
honest student, nothing more than a task to be got up and a dutj' to be 
done. History, it seems, is a mere list of dates and d}’nasties, foreign 
literature is a lesson, not a pleasure, and books on Art are generall}' precious 
discussions of technical Dead Sea fruit. These studies, which on account of 
their human appeal, ought to interest the young more than any other, fail to 
attract and hold their enthusiasm. Apart from the evil of ill-composed books, 
in which these subjects may be presented, there seems to be something in the 
point of view from which they are treated, something in the perspective which 
is given to them, that prevents them from catching and keeping the attention 
of the reader. Very many handbooks of History, Art and Law are written as 
if these subjects arose out of themselves and had a life of their own, as if the 
Law, History and Art of a country had nothing to do with the country itself. 
Facts and events are in all conscience uninteresting in themselves. To make 
them interesting we must relate them to life and show how they proceed from 
and affect life, 

If we want to make historical or legal facts and events interesting we 
must labour to establish a point of contact between these sets of facts and the 
life to which they belong. Unless we aim at doing this, Histor}’ and La,w 
and Art will continue to be sulijects for examinations and students and 
nothing more. The fount and origin of the unpopularit\’ of these eminently 
human subjects seems to be that the\' are treated as if they had no connection 
with Life. After all the history of a country or a nation is the history of the 
life of that countiA' or nation. The art of a people proceeds from the intellec- 
tual and spiritual life of that people. Law' after all, is an expression of life. 
And to write about these things without an}' reference to the life wiiich is 
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their cause and condition, to speak of these manifestations of life, as if they 
could be explained by themselves, seems to be a beating of the air, a mere 
making of words. Not to show the intimate connection between the various 
expressions of life and life itself is to treat them from an absolutely wrong 
point of view, or rather from no point of view whatsoever. It is to empty 
facts and events of their reason, their meaning and, therefore, of their 
interest. 

Nowhere has this insufficient and unphilosophic method of historical 
writing had sadder and more deplorable results than in regard to Indian 
History. It is only a strong sense of duty or a more than ordinary lill of 
patriotism that could induce anyone to read one or other of the existing 
manuals of Indian history. Even such excellent writers as Elphinstone and 
Lane poole, in spite of the ease and attractiveness of their style, fail to hold 
our attention and interest for long. The history of Hindu and Mahomedan 
India seems to be in the pages of most of onr historians nothing but a deadly 
dull account of Amiirath succeedin^>' Amurath. It is only by taking long leaps 
and by fastening on the romantic and the picturesque that a writer like 
Gabrielle Festing has been able to v’rite a fascinating account of the 
Mahomedan period of Indian Histor^v But charming as her account of 
“ When Kings rode to Delhi ” is, it can hardly be called history. 
There are too man\' gaps, there is too great a concentration on extra- 
ordinary episodes. Apart from romantic histories, the ordinary, orthodox 
handbook of Indian History, suffers from the twin defects of dullness 
and monotony. It is not merely the monoton}’ of the major portion of 
Indian History, it is not mere!}' the lifeless similarity of one dynasty to 
another that is at the bottom of this evil. Monotony or sameness may be made 
interesting if they could be explained. One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin and we shall alwa}’S be interested in the fortunes, even the 
monotonous fortunes of the most unprogressive race of men. It is not the 
matter of ancient Indian Histor}' so much as the manner in which it is 
represented that makes it so unattractive. The besetting sin of most histories 
of India is that they seem to be written under the unavowed conviction that 
Indian History is like the history of any countr}’ in the West. In histories of 
England, for instance, we ha\'e accounts of successive kings and dynasties. 
Therefore w'e must have accounts of successive kings and d}’nastics in Indian 
History, scrupulously following each other in strict chronological secjueiice as 
if according to some sacred ritual. We do not stop to enquire whether the 
reason w’hich justifies this manner of histor}’-writing — the progress or at any 
rate difference betw’ecn one king and his successor, betw’ccn one dynasty and 
its successor — does or does not obtain in ancient Indian historw We seem not 
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to suspect that the histories of ccaintries must be different because countries 
themselves differ from each other. Never shall we be able to do justice to 
Indian histor}’, we shall never write or read Indian histor}’, as it ought to be 
read and written, unless we think of it in connection with Indian life. Indian 
history must be written in terms of Indian life. . 

It is with the conviction that the history and life of a people are depen- 
dent on each other and can bo explained only by each other that the present 
writer approaches the stud}’ of one of the most important periods of Indian 
histor}’, that v'hich has so far been popularl}' labelled as the “ Mahomedan 
Period To understand the rule of the Mahomedans in India, a rule which 
extended roughly from 1000 to 1,800 A.D., to understand their success and 
their failure, their rise and their fall, the character and value of the service 
which they rendered to the country they invaded, and ruled for so long, we 
must know, first of all, what kind of people these rulers of India v’ere. 
What was the character and degree of their civilization and culture, when 
they came into India? Were they savages, or civilized ? Were' they an 
agricultural or a pastoral people ? Were they a- people driven by the D^mon 
of progress or were they satisfied with the ideal of a moderate and permanent 
ease? Were they a people easily open to new ideas and quickly receiving 
the impress of new surroundings, or from pride or stolidity, were they afraid 
and jealous of the new and the strange ? These are questions that must, be 
answered on the threshold of an\’ study of the Mahomedan Rule in '^ndia. 
Not till we allocate to the Mahomadan conquerors of India, their place in the 
history of civilization and^ culture, not till we know their characteritsics — 
thoughts that voluntarily' moved them, their attitude to life and the world — - 
not till then shall we be able to estimate their rule and their achievements 
aright. Not till we know’ them shall we understand them. 

What then, were the Mahomedan rulers of India ? We have already 
given a partial answer to our question in calling them Mahomedans. But 
that is only a part of the answer. They were not only Mahomedans by reli- 
gion, they were something else. To call them Mahomedans will not e)cplain 
them. For, Mahomedanisam although it influenced their civilization and life, 
will not account for everything in it. We must therefore find out what the 
Mahomedan rulers of India were by race, civilization and culture, apart from 
what the}’ were on account of the religion which as a people we see them 
professing when they came to India. To what kind and degree of civilization 
then did they belong ? Not to speak of the Arabs who invaded Sind in 712 
A.D., and who have left little or no traces of their rule over that part of India 
we find that all the other Mahomedan invaders of India were either Turks or 
Afghans by race, mainly the former. Mahmud of Ghazjfi and his soldiers 
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immortalised by the j^eriod of Gibbon, were all Turks. vSo were the Slave 
kings who held Northern India almost throughout the thirteenth century, 
the House of Taglak (1321 --1414) as well as and especially the Dynasty of the 
Great Mogul (1526-1857). For comparatively shorter periods of time, the 
representatives of Maliomedan rule in India were the Afghan dynasties of the 
Khiljis (1290-1314) who came between the Slave kings and the Taglaks, tlie 
native dynasty of the Sayyids (1414-1451 y, again the Afghan dynasties of the 
Lodis (1451-1526) from the last of whom Babar wrested the rule of Delhi, 
and of the House of Sher s(iah (1539-15561 the rival and the exemplar of the 
grentest of the Great Moguls. But it was the Turk that })rcdominated. An 
eloquent tcstimoii}' to the fact that Moslem rule in India was mainly Turkish 
is that in South Indian languages, Turk denotes Mahomedan {Tool khan in 
Tamil, Toorkodii in Telugu.) But Turks or Afghans, the Mahomedan rulers 
of India, all belonged to the same kind and degree of civili;?ation. Whatever 
their race, whenever and however the}^ came to India, to whatever dynast}’ 
they belonged, the Mahomedan imlers of India in matters of Government, 
social- life and culture were one and the same. vSimilar political arrange- 
ments, a similar social economy, added to a common religion, impart a unity 
to the Mahomedan period which divisions of race or d}masty cannot impair. 
Slave or Taglak, Afghan or Mogul, their rule as we shall see was characte- 
rised by the same ideals, the same practice, the jsame achievements and the 
same shortcomings. And for the valid reason, that in civilization and culture 
they w’ere akin to each other. 

What then were the Mahomedan conquerors of India according to their 
civilization and culture ? The answer is the}' were Nomads. Their civil- 
zation and culture, their political and military organization, their Law’, their 
family and social life, all betoken the- nomadic stage of history. As we know 
the Turkish invaders of India, either in the monumental pages of Elliott and 
Dow^son or in the naive biography of Babar, they live the free w’andering life 
of the nomadic conquerors galloping on their sturd}' Turkoman horses from 
plain to plain, sacking cities and overturning governments, either of their own 
race or of another. They seem to be alwasys on the move. They do indeed live 
in cities but never for long. vSamarcand and Bokhara and Kabul, if not found- 
ed, w'ere beautified by thepi, but it was more wdth artisans from Damascus or 
Delhi. Cities w’ere to them mere places of refuge and wintering quarters 
than the seats of their hearths and homes. Like the Germans cf Tacitus* 
time the}" seem to have felt the cit}’ too confined for their animal love of free- 
dom. The camp, the tent, was the home of their predilection. They were 
divided into clans or tribes and their political organization resembled the 
clan organization of other nomads like the Kurds, the Albanians, and 
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the Highlanders of Scotland. A ''State of Nature”, which should have 
delighted the heart of Hobbes or of Rousseau, brought abo|it a survival 
of the fittest. The Turkish followers of the father of Mahomad of 
Ghazni, asserted their ascendanc}’ over the Afghan tribes round about Ghazna, 
and in a later time, out of a welter of Usbeks, Chaghatais and Afghans, 
Babar carved a sovereignty for himself which travelled with him and his foll- 
ov'ers wherever the\' went, from Ferghana in Transoxiana to Kabul in Afgha- 
nistan. The government of these Turkish or Afghan conquerors of India on 
the eve of their conquest was well ada})ted to the work which it had to do. 
It was the despotism of the leader tempered by the necessity in war of 
consulting the chiefs of the tribe or clans that elected to follow his fortunes, 
and by the amenities in peace of a union based more on the bonne camaraderie 
of equals than on the centralisation of a disciplined rule. In such conditions 
of Government the race being always to the swift and thel)attle to the strong, 
it was no wonder that every succession to the throne or rather leadership 
was disputed. Mahomad of Ghazni deprived his younger brother Ismail of 
the patrimon}* of land which by a kind of Borough English had been given 
him by their father, and Mahomad’s own sons, Mahomud and Masoud, fell to 
quarrelling with each other about the succession to their father’s empire. 
Much of Babar^s time and energy were given to meeting and trying to defeat 
the pretensions of his brothers Jahangir Mirza and Nasir Mirza. The deplo- 
rable practice of giving each son an appanage or two of the father’s kingdom 
made of the latter a prize always to be won but never won outright. The 
restless movement of the nomad is nowhere better represented than in his 
army which is mainly composed of cavalry. The men that conquered under 
Babar and Mahomad of Ghori as well as the mvading armies of Ghazni were 
mamly horsemen. The horse is dear to the nomad— even unto the 
eating of his flesh, and Babar records meals of horse meat, as a mere matter 
of course. 


Not only in matters of government but in family and social life, we find 
the characteristics of nomadic civilisation among the Turkish invaders of India 
Like that of most nomads their family life was based upon polj'gam.'. Them 
had the nomad’s contempt for agriculture and for the slow, laborious and 
unexciting means of acquiring property. Outside the profession of arms the 
occupation they favoured with their service was the nomadic one of trade 
Carrying commodities from one country to another in caravans gave them 
t e movement and change of scene which their hearts desired It was the 
native, more settled peasants of the countries they conquered like the Ai K 

tood and drink. Their laws were more or less a Code of club Law except 
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in ifo far as the civilising influences of Islam came to modify it. Retaliations 
for crimes by blood relations were allowed in Babar’s time. “Ambition” says 
Erskine, “sanctioned every degree of treacher}’ and deceit even towards their 
nearest relatives.” Cattle driving was a sport. 

As with the Turks, so it was with the Afghan conquerors of India, like 
the Ghorides, the Say\’ads and the Lodis. Then as now, the Afghans tended 
cattle and fought when \hey had not to feed their flocks. Agriculture, manu- 
factures and industry, were in the hands ef Persiaiu*, Armenians, or Hindus- 
The}' were filled with a love of free movemeut and were fond of changing their 
boundaries. House against house, and village, they were what De Sacy says 
of their descendants “incapable (T the discipline of Law and settled govern- 
ment and always on a warlike footing with their neighbours.” As an Afghan 
is reported to have told Elphinstone, “ disunion, unrest, and bloodshed are 
natural to them and they would never acknowledge a master.” 

Thus, whether Turks or Afghans, and however they might differ from 
each other in race and language, the Mahomedan conquerors of India were 
Nomads. Of course there are nomads and nomads. There are gradations 
between, for instance, the Mongol, the Afghan and the Turk. But in all that 
constitutes the difference between the Nomadic and the settled State — politi- 
cal restlessness, dislike for agriculture and hatred of discipline, they each of 
them, in varying degrees, had the root of the matter in them. Historians 
have often wondered how the word Mogul, which Babar as all true Turks 
hated, has come to be applied to the Empire in India founded and ruled by 
people of Turkish descent. But it would seem as if the rarely erring instinct 
of Tradition has fastened upon the Turkish rulers of India a title which 
would prevent them or their admirers from ever attempting to renounce their 
nomadic identity. 

Nomads were the Mahomedan conquerors of India, and nomadic was 
their rule. The impress of nomadism was felt in their government, their 
social life, their attitued to the country they invaded, and their relations ^^*ith 
the people the}' brought under their subjection. It coloured their public and 
private life, prompted some of their most characteristic actions and policies, 
and determined the course of their career in the country. Now on a moderate 
scale, now overwhelmingly, at other times, battling with o])posing influences, 
it is al\N'ays there, dogging, dogging, so to speak, the footsteps of people who 
could not get rid of it. Through change of fortunes and dynasties, through- 
out their histor\-, nomadism was the characteristic of the Turkish and Af- 
ghan Rule. It is the key to their history, because it was the spirit of their 
civilisation. 
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Theory of Invasion. 

kight at the very threshold of their Indian rule, the Mahoniedaii invaders 
of India reveal the dominating characteristic of their race and civilisation. 
The nomad’s theory of invasion, as the rest of his outlook, is very naive and 
simple. The complex motives of a civilised nation do not disturb him. The 
hypocrisy of the modern Foreign Minister, with his appeals to national honour, 
the defence of Civilisation or Christendom, to the need for self-expression and 
expansion, is absolutel}^ foreign to him. He has no need of it. The nomad 
feels he must move on to new countries and he moves on. No thoughts of 
scientific boundaries or of the rectification of frontiers, of imperial expansion 
or of the necessities of commercial growth occur to him. He does not wait 
for population to press upon the soil. The necessities of nomadic subsistence, 
the want of agricultural occupations, the absence of the ties of home and 
country, drive the nomad to invasion for invasion’s sake. Alaric the Goth, as 
he spread his ravages from city to city in Italy, is said to have confessed that 
it was the promptings of a Spirit that moved him on towards Rome. 
The pious Christian of those days might interpret this as the spirit of God 
directing the footsteps of the terrible conqueror towards the seat of God’s 
representative on earth. But a sufficient explanation of Alaric’s repeated 
invasions of Italy is to be found in the restlessness of the nomadic invader. 

God has meant us to destroy the earth from the beginning to the end ” 
was the reply of the Mongol, Khan Kuyiik, to an embassy praying for peace sent 
by Pope Clement IV. in the thirteenth century. And Gibt)on has told us 
how Chengiz Khan’s spirit of conquest breathed in the law that peace should 
never be granted unless to a vanquished and suppliant enemy. 

Like the Huns and the Mongols, the Afghan and Turkish invaders of 
India showed themselves as nomads in nothing so much as in the motives that 
prompted their invasions. It was love of plunder and booty or the overflow- 
ing energies of a people untamed by the arts of peace and industr)-, or simply 
the lust of conquest that inspired the Mahomedan invasions of India. Some 
modern historians, indeed, deceived by the obiter dicta and the afterthoughts 
of the chroniclers have attempted to ]3ictiire these invasions, especially those 
of Mahomad of Ghai^ni, as being undertaken for the sacred cause of Islam. 
But if we observe the character of these invaders and the course of their 
invasions we shall see that they were directed b}' more secular and vulgar 
motives. “ Sabaktagin,” says Al’Utbi, ‘Gnade frequent expeditons in the 
prosecution of holy wars (a mere tag) and there he conquered fents ii})ou lofty 
hills, in order to seize the treasures they contained, and expel their garrisons. 
He took all the property they contained into his own posisession and ca[)tured 
cities in Ind. The same desire for booty seems to be the dominating 
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impulse of Mah(una.d’s invasions. The expeditions of Mahomed, with the 
sacking of (dties and the iilimdering of temples, the retreats as rapid as the 
invasions as soon as a fair boot}’ had been got, resemble nothing so much, in 
spite of the glamour, Gibbon has thrown over them, as the raids of a robber 
chief. The real character of Mahomad seems to be mirrored for us in the 
scene which the chronicler APUtbi tells us took place on Mahomad’s return 
from the cai^ture of Bhimnagar in 1009, at which Mahomad himself took 
charge of the jewels, that fell into the hands of the captors. “ The Sultan he 
says appointed one of his most confidential servants to the charge of the fort 
and the ])rop(uty in it. After this, he returned to Ghaznn. in triumph, and, on 
his arrival there, he ordered the courtyard of his palace to be covered with a car- 
pet on which he displayed jewels, unbored i)earls and rubies, shining like sparks, 
or like wine congealed with ice, and emeralds like fresh sprigs of myrtle, 
and diamonds in size and weight like pomegranates.” The familiar anecdotes 
related of him of the gamester who treated him as his partner, of the shabb}* 
treatment he meted to . Firdausi, of his weeping on his deathbed at the 
thought of having to part with his wealth, only serve to confirm the impression 
found in the chronicles that Mahomed’s invasions were plundering raids 
rather than permanent conquests. This simple and elementary theory of 
invasion was shared also by Mahomed’s successors who unlike him, settled 
in India. Allaudin, when governor of Oudh and Badaun, heard that the 
'‘Rai of Hind whose capital was Deogir, had immense treasures ih money 
and jewels, and he therefore conceived an intense desire to secure them for 
himself and conquer the country. Allaudin, having laden all the beasts he 
could procure, with his spoils, and giving thanks to God returned to his own 
province”. At the sack of Warangal in 1310, Malik Kafur demanded 
everything that the Rajah’s countr}’ produced from vegetables to mines and 
minerals. The Malik took the entire wealth of the Rai, to quote the narra- 
tive of the famous poet-chronicler Amir Khusuru, which was brought, and 
threatened a general massacre if it should be found'that the Rai had reserved 
anything for himself; he left Warangal with all his booty, and a thousand 
camels groaned under the weight of the treasures; and after his arrival at 
Delhi in an assembly of chiefs and nobles, the plunder was presented and the 
Malik duly honoured. The thought of raid or conquest seemed to be the 
idee fixe of the Mahomedan rulers of India. The comparative inactivity of 
Sultan Balban (1266-1287) led his nobles to express their wonder how with 
his well-equipped and disciplined army he had not undertaken any distant 
compaign and had never moved out of his territory to conquer new regions. 
The reply of Balban was as characteristic as the question. “In the reigns 
of my patrons and predecessors “ he said ” there was none of this difficulty of 
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the Mughal invasions : they could lead their armies where thes’ pleased, sub- 
due the dominions of the Hindus and carry off gold and treasures*. If my 
anxiety (caused by the Miighals) were removed, I ^ would not stay one day in 
my capital but would lead forth my army to capture treasures and valuables, 
elephants and horses, and would never allow the Rais and theKanas to repose 
in quiet at a distance.” Thus it was not with a view to })ermancnt settle- 
ment, possession, and rule, but for the fun of invading, for the sake of ])lunde- 
ring, to satisfy their lust for treasure and valuables that the Turks began and 
continued the invasion of India. 

It was the same with the greatest of the Mahomedan invaders of India, 
the Mughals, It was not because Babarbs independence was threatened by 
aii}^ Indian chief, nor for the sake of acquiring a good frontier, nor again in 
order to strengthen, his rule in Kabul that he invaded India. He did not 
wait till he had organised his new conquest. While still a newcomer in 
* Kabul, he had heard from an old woman stories of the wealth and commerce 
of Hindustan. As soon as he found out from Allaudin Lodi, who came with 
an invitation which though opportune was not needed, that the invasion of 
the country would he an- easy matter, he at once set about it. No cause given, 
no offence taken, with no references to the glory of Islam or the breaking 
down of idoIatr\’, vuthout any appeal to any political motives, Zahirudin 
Mahomad Babar, put his foot into the stirrup of resolution, to make use of 
his own picturesque phrase, and invaded the country which was to be the 
last stage in the long and chequered course of his eventful wanderings. Tlie 
noble Babar was not above thoughts of plunder and booty. He conceives 
the invasion of Bahrah on the borders of Hindtistan as it was near at hand, 
because if he ^^'ere to push on w'ithoiit -baggage his soldiers might light upon 
some booty; and as a matter of fact, on the invasion of Bahrah he agrees \\'ith 
the headmen of the place to accept the sum of 4,00,000 Shahrafis as the 
ransom of their property. Even the great Akbar, as Mr. Vincent vSmith 
admits, was ever possessed \N'ith a craving for the conquest of new territory. 
Conquests for the sake of plunder were not infrequent in his reign. The 
flourishing territory of Garha Katanka belonging to the beautiful Durgavati 
excited the greed of Akbar, and was invaded and plundered, simply because 
Akbar had heard of the wealth and prosperity of the countr}'.. It had had as 
many as 70,000 flourishing villages and he thought the conquest of it would 
be an easy matter. How politicalh' purposeless were many of the invasions of 
the Mahomedan rulers of India is shown by the senseless, because unnecessary, 
attempts at conquest of distant and inaccessible countries. Mahomed Taglak, 
indeed, has been branded with an, unenviable notoriety for his invasion of 
Tibet and his design of iin^ading China, But evendevel headed Emperors 
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like Shah Jahan and Aurun^^zib frittered energies, which they (night tn havt; 
conserved, in useless raids into Tibet, Ihilkh or Tadakshan. It was indeed 
a Drau^ iiach Osfen which precipitated the Turks into India. But with 
them it was more an animal instinct than anything else. It was not the 
reasoned out and wadhplanned policy, based upon political motives, whicli 
has driven States like Austria Hungary and Russia eastwards and into an 
Eastern Question. 

International Law and Morality 

In keeping with their principles of invasion were their treatment of the 
conquered on the battle held. Many of the greatest of the hiahomedaii 
conquerors have been guilty of what would now a days he called a policy of 
frightfulness. Bahar more than once confesses in his Memoirs to having put 
all the garrison of a captured fort or town to the sword, Sher Shah and Akbar 
did not scruple to ravage and lay waste the country of occupation. At least 
once Sher Shah ordered all the boys of a defeated enemy to be castrated and 
the girls to be brought up as dancing girls or prostitutes. Pyramids of skulls 
in the manner of Tamerlane were raised by iVkbar as well as Babar. In the 
wars of the latter in Afghanistan and India, prisoners of war were often 
butchered in cold blood after the action. vSlavery of women and children as 
a consequence of the fortunes of war flourished till Akbar made a nol)le 
attempt to put it down. Ferishta relates that it was, thanks to the represen- 
tations of the Hindu ambassadors from Vija\'anagar, that Mahomad Shah 
Bahamani agreed to spare the lives of prisoners of war, a stipulation however 
which was soon broken. Although the Turkish invaders of India were supe- 
rior in civilisation to the Mongols of Chengi^ Khan and Timur, yet it must 
be confessed that in their conduct towards the defeated in battle there was 
very little to choose between the two. 

The Army. 

The end determines the means; the work, the instruments and the 
Turkish theory of invasion, prepare us for the nature and description of the 
instruments of that invasion. The armies of the Mahomedan invaders of 
India were a natural consequence of, and flnely shaped to reali;'e, the objects 
of their invasions. By the very nature of the work the}’ had to do, the Tur- 
kish armies, like those of other nomads, were organised for one thing above 
all others, namely to move rapid 1}' and to strike rapidly. The nomad anrix’ 
is an army of invasion rather than of occii})ation. It must he able to move 
speedil}’, strike (juickly, cover the largest S[)ace of conntr}' in the shortest 
period of time, rush to its objective and rush back to its base before a deter- 
mined or prolonged opposition. The nomad has neither the patience nor the 
will nccessar}* for prolonged warfare. He wants a descisif^n at once and 
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accepts the iii'vSt reverse as quietly and complacentl}^ as he would like victorj' 
to fall into his lap at the hrst shaking. The military needs of the nomads 
therefore decide that the predominant part of their armies shall he the 
cavalry. The nomad lights mostly on horseback. It was on horseback that 
the Avars, the Huns, and the Magyars invaded Europe, and it was on horse- 
back that the Turkish and Afghan hordes hurst through the north-u'est passes 
intf) the plains of India. In a strictly literal sence, the Mahoinedans rode 
into empire in India, 

The armies, that were the instruments of Mahmud of Gha;?ni\s inva- 
sions were mainly cavalry. In the first invasion it was 15,000, on the ninth 
expedition it was 1,00,000 hoi'se helped by 10,000 infantry, and on the last 
expedition Mahmud set out with 20,000 camels and 30,000 horse through 
the deserts of Sind. On few or no occasions do the chroniclers of his invasions 
make mention of the infantry for the simple reason that there was none. Like 
the Huns who could sleep on their horses, Mahmud’s warriors, so A1 Utbi tells 
us, found their greatest pleasure in the saddle which they looked upon as a 
throne. In the military organisation of Mahumad’s successors also, it was the 
cavalry arm that predominated. Sher Shah’s army consisted of 1,50,000 horse 
and only 25,000 footmen. In a speech which he made once to his soldiers he 
speaks of the Bengal cavalry being deprived of the support of the artillery 
and of the infantry, as if, as indeed it was, the cavalry was the central and 
main part of his Babar’s troops also were mostU' cavalr\’ and it was- 

so in the armies of the great Moguls after him. Most of Akbar’s battles 
were cavalry actions. Bernier in his letter to Colbert puts the arm}’ raised 
by the mansubdar system at 3,00,000 horsemen, the infantry being of little 
account. According to Manucci, Aurung^zib ordinarily kept fift}’ thousand 
horse in garrison, besides an almost equal number of those in movement 
everyday* What a large and important place the cavalr\' filled in the mili- 
tary organisation of the Mogul is seen in the fact that the very ranks and 
orders of the Mogul nobilit}^ were determined by the number of horse a man 
was put in command of. The famous mansubdars of the Mogul Court, who 
resemble in position and origin the myriarchs and chiliarchs of ancient 
Persia, were commanders of horse, the highest rank of this dignity carrying 
with it the command of 10,000 or 12,000 horse. Some of the most influen- 
tial officials around the Mogul Emperors were those in charge of the horse of the 
Empire or of t^ie State. The Atbegi entrusted with the care of all horses belong- 
ing to the government was, in Akbar’s time, one of the highest officers of the 
State and was always a grandee of great rank. The Amir-al-Akbar, the Super- 
intendent of the stables, and the Master of the Hunt were important officials 
at the Mogul Court. The horse, like the elephant, has been called a political 


animal not, in tht* Aristotelian sense, but in the sense that it fills a large place 
in the lives of certain peoples and determines the nature of the most impor- 
tant part of their i)ublic life. It being so necessary to the peripatetic life of 
the nomad it is no wonder that its influence is felt in his military organisa- 
tion. The horse is of the greatest strategic and tactical importance to the 
nomad. The horse in fact makes the nomad army. It was no idle meta- 
phor that Babar was using but one that sprang to his pen from his life when 
he records his resolution to invade India in these words: I placed my foot 
in the stirrup of resolution, and my hand on the rain of confidence in God 
and marched against Sultan Ibrahim. 

To say that the armies of the Mahomedan rulers of India w'ere mainly 
cavalr)’ is not to say that they were wholK’ so. They relied on other arms 
besides the cavalry. But the^se held a subordinate position. They were 
meant as Slier Shah tells us, to support the cavalry and not to be supported 
by it. The infantry was generally smaller in numbers than the cavalry. The 
large numbers of foot soldiers recorded in some of the authorities were con- 
sidered by the European travellers of the time to have been composed mainly 
of the camp followers and the sutlers and the miscellaneous rabble that gene- 
rally followed a Mogul army. And it is possible that the observation .of 
Manucci that the infantry of Aurungzib’s army, 20,000 in number, was made 
up entirely of Rajputs, would be true of other Sultans and other reigns. Just 
as the Sultans of Turkey relied for the infantry of their army on recruiting 
from their Christian subjects who formed the famous Janissaries, so it is 
possible that in India also the Mahomedan emperors relied upon their Hindu 
feudatories to furnish them with their infantry. Not merely in numbers but 
in prestige was the Mogul infantry considered to be the inferior arm. The 
foot soldiers received the smallest pay of all. They were generally recruited 
from the more or less despised subject population. The , infantry was 
poorly equipped and badly served. As late as Bernier’s time, the muskets of 
the foot soldiers were made to rest on forks and fired l)y men who squatted on 
the ground and who were afraid of their eN'cbrovvs and beards being damaged 
by the flash. The Mahomadan armies especially in the daj's of the Moguls 
could also boast of some artillery. It is doubtful whether the guns which 
Babar is said to have used at the Battle of Paniput where cannon or, as 
M. Pavet de Courteille would have it, chariots tied together in a mariner 
much affected by nomadic armies like those of the Huns and the Turks. 
Humayun is reported to have had se^'ell hundred guns discharging stone balls 
of the w’eight of five pounds and twenty one discharging brass balls ten times 
as heavy as the others. Aurungzib, it is said, at one time transported as many 
as seventy pieces of heavy artillery and two hundred to three hundred swivel 
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guns mounted on the backs of animals. There was also a light artiller}’ call- 
ed the artillery of the stirrup, because it was always near the Emperor and 
composed of ten pieces in bronze, well-mounted on small carts and well- 
limbered. For the defence of fortresses and for seige operations some of 
the Mogul Emperors had a few^ enormous guns which are said to ha^'e required 
for transport t\^’o hundred and fifty to five hundred oxen apiece. The gun- 
ners, in the service of the Moguls were mostly Portuguese or other Christians 
just as the engineers of Chengiz Khan were mainh' Chinese. The artillery 
was an adopted weapon as the infantry was a subordinate one. But the 
u’eakest part of the Mahomedan army was its commissariat. Although it is 
only of late that the military importance of the commissariat and the truth 
of the saying an army moves on its stomach has been realised, yet even for 
those times the commissariat of the Turkish armies in India was in a v'oeful 
condition. The nomad is a being who lives from hand to mouth and the 
nomadic army trusts to chance for its provisioning. It depends on the 
plunder of flourishing villages or cities to feed its soldiers and its horses. 
Many times vve meet this doleful sentence in the chronicles, provisions be- 
came very scarce and the arm}’ was reduced to the verge of destruction.” 
During Aurungzib’s campaigns in the Dekhan, it often happened that grain 
became scarce, horses and camels dropped dead and greatest of woes, the nobles 
were forced to walk. On one occasion, Mir Jumla’s army was reduced to 
eating horses' flesh. ■ Even in the more settled times of Jahangir and Akbar 
we hear of the same complaint of the giving out of provisions and provender 
in the royal camp. 

But the weakness and looseness of their commissariat is only a sample 
of the whole military organisation of the Turks in India. They indeed kept 
standing armies stationed as in ancient Persia in the various provinces. But 
neither the recruiting nor the equipment of the army was ever organaised oi\ 
regular. Apart from the auxiliary forces who were brought by the feudato-iy 
Rajahs, some of the soldiers were hired in a haphazard manner b}' the Sultan 
himself and supplied with mounts b\’ the General Government. But the 
major portion w'as supplied by the jagirdars and mansubdars according to the 
terms of their tenure of land or service. The latter however were not a source 
always to be depended on. The number of mounted horsemen supplied in 
this manner was invariably less then the ^tahlished quota and Akbar made 
a gallant attempt by having every man's features and person described on the 
muster roll and hy a system of branding the horses to put an end to a habit 
of fraudulent substitution \S'hich was one of the ciw'ing drawbacks of the 
Mogul Army. The pay ment of the soldiers was as irregular as their equip- 
ment. At first the Mahomedan soldiers must have been paid in money, the 
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leaders, probably being aSvSigned lands. But Allaudin Khilji was afraid that 
grants of land would tend to establish the independence of his lieutenants. 
This wise fear of Allaudin did not influence the policy of all the Sultans of 
Delhi. Feruz Shah Taglak paid his soldiers in land instead of money- The 
prudent reform of Allaudin was partiall}' revived in a later time by Akbar. 
But any system, however evil, would be a mercy, compared to no system. 
And the scandal of irregular payment w'as rather frequent even in the days 
of the best of the Moghuls. The generals and other officers observed no 
fixed rules in paying their soldiers: to somethej' would give twenty or thirty 
rupees, to others forty, flft3% or a hundred. And sometimes, even the Sultan’s 
soldiers W'ere foisted off with clothes, new or old, from the palace, in lieu of 
payment of arrears. As for the equipment of these soldiers, it w^as probably 
various like that of the Austrian army which w'as awfull}'' arra3’ed. ” Each 
Mansabdar or Jagirdar must have dressed up his men in his own way and 
given them arms of his owm choosing. The auxiliaries, supplied by the Raj- 
puts and other feudatories, must have increased the miscellaneous appearance 
of the armies of the Delhi Sultan. So that a picturesque variety rather than 
a dull uniformity w’as the feature of the Mogul army that first arrested the 
attention of the contemporary traveller. 

The officering of the Mahomedan armies was just as loose as the rest of 
their organization. The Sultan, or his substitute, appointed b}’' him, was the 
commander-in-chief of the forces in the field. But when the Sultan was not 
in command, the loyal co-operation of the various troop commanders depended 
not so much on the needs of militarj^ obedience as on the character, ability or 
influence of the chief in command. The soldiers ow^ed allegiance not so much 
to the Sultan or the state as to their immediate commander. A degree of 
autonomous action w^as allowed to subordinate officers which w^as ruinous to 
military discipline and accounts for many of the defects of^ Mahomedan 
armies and not less for many of their useless victories. 

As crude and as elementary as the organisation of the Mahomedan 
armies w’as also their conduct of battle. The nomad army, w‘e have said, wants 
to move rapaidly and to obtain a quick decision. The first desire determines 
the composition of the army, the second the nature of their military art. The 
tactics of the armies of the Mahomedans in India w’ere of the simplest 
nature. The preponderance of cavaliy determined the conduct of a battle. 
An open country was absolutely necessary for a successful action, for, without 
this their cavalry could not dciploy freehx Even ground covered with thick 
shrubs, and small hills and ravines, not to speak of mountainous regions, 
floored the Mogul aim\'. The nimble and exiguous Mahratta troops did 
pretty much what they liked with the elaborate arinies of Aurungzib. The 
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Turkish armies, in which the cavalr\' predominated as wo have seen, were 
generall}' di\'idcd into a left v^'ing, a right wing and a centre. The artilleiy 
when there v’as one, was placed in front unlike the engines in the Roman 
army \\'hich were placed at the back of all. To the rear of the arm}' were 
placed the baggage and the women. When the battles had been set in arras' 
the action would begin b}' the engines organs belching forth their projectiles. 
The firing of guns was never very rapid, at the most, one every three hours 
and Babar confeSvSes to haying shot only- eight or sixteen projectiles in the 
course of a whole da}'. Owing to the slowness of the draught oxen, the artil- 
lery seldom took a prolonged part in the battle and in case of defeat the guns 
were rarely sayed. As soon as the guns had been silenced, the cavalry came 
into action. Either the left or the right wing of the army flung itself on the 
corresponding part of the enem}'’s forces till the centre of one of them .was 
crushed and victor}' and defeat was the matter at the most of a day, ver}' 
often of a few hours. Most of the battles fought by the Mahomedans were 
won or lost as one chronicler puts it “ in the twinkling of an eye. ” Victor}' 
or defeat was rarely doubtful which is not the case when armies are determined 
on disputing every inch of ground and on never giving up hopes of retrieving 
a battle. Whatever the chances of war the}' must materialise early. In the 
invasions of Mahmud of Ghasni before the terrible elan of a soldier}' thirsting 
for the jewels, and slaves of Hind, the armies and fortresses of the Hindus 
fell like nine pins. The famous assault on the well fortified temple of Somnath 
was a matter of three days and the battle at the Gate's which settled the fate of 
the temple was won within the space of a few hours. In Mahmud Ghazni’s 
tirst encounter with the Rajputs under Prithvi Raja at Tarai near Thaneshwar, 
his own rash charge at the elephant of the Rajah’s brother nearly cost him 
his life and his retirement and altogether lost him the battle. With the 
scattering of Ae advance guard of the Delhi Sultan by a clever flanking move- 
ment of Timur at the battle of Delhi (1398) the left wing collapsed and 
although the centre held out for some time, it was not long before 
it also bent to the storm of Timur’s attack. The first battle of Paniput 
(1526) w’hich gave Babar the Delhi throne was decided between the 
dawn and noon of a single day. An attack by the army of the Lodi on 
Babar’s right, hesitation on its part at the hurdles and obstacles in 
its way, confusion in its midst on account of the pressure of -its 
own men from behind, Haber’s flankers galloping out and surrounding them 
on all sides, his gunners gaily adding to the embarrassment of the confusion, 
the enemy soon becomes engaged on all sides and is forced back upon its centre 
and unable to withstand the charges of the Mogul cavalr}'-, breaks and flees 
for dear life. It was the same with the other decisive battles fought at 
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Panipiit, the last of which when it came to the scratch, after three months of 
weary watching was settled by the end of one day in spite of the Rohillas 
and others bending before the Mahratta attack with the heavy and victorious 
charge of Afghan horse. Even in their cavalry charges, there was an absence' 
of sympjathy and coordination between the parts of the arm3% which made 
their battles shorter than the battles between disciplined forces. At the 
battle of Jullandhar (1297) between the Mogul hordes and Allaudin’s forces 
the victorious defeat and pursuit of the enemy by the right wing under Zafar 
Khan was nullified by the jealousy of Ulugh Khan who refused to support him 
v'ith the left wing. With the blinding shot that pierced the eye of Hemu 
the leader of the Afghan arm}’ at the second battle of Paniput (1556) the fortu- 
nes of the da)’ went to the young x\kbar. And Dara the elder son of Shah 
Jahan lost the battle of Shamgarh and his claims to the throne by foolishly 
descending from his point of vantage on the back of his elephant, at the very 
moment when the luck of the battle was with him. The main objective of -v. . 
the cavalry charges as of the whole battle was the elephant of the enemy’s 
leader and with the killing or flight of the commander, ended the battle in 
victory for the other army. Nomad armies have been described as bolts shot 
at a venture and the unsteadiness of the nomad is seem in the complaisance 
and the readiness with which he yields to the slightest reverse to his arms. I 

In keeping with the Mogul’s elementary notions of warfare was his inability 
to reduce a fortress except by the crude method of surrounding the beleagured 
place, completely obstructing the communications and starving the people be- 
sieged into submission. Captures by a coi/p de main, by the breaking of the 
walls, or by escalades were too much for them. In the time of Aurungzib, if we 
hear more of assaults and escalades it was probably because engineers from the 
west, Christians or Mahomedans from Roum, were to be found in the Mogul 
Army. Indeed however numerous, however eleborately equipped, however 
luxurious in their camps, the armies of the Mahomedan rulers of India might 
have been, their military art ^^•as of the crudest kind. Crude and primitive 
also was the habit of the commanders carrying their women with them on 
their campaigns. The nomad carries his home and his wives on his wanderings 
w^ith him. In the armies of Attila as in the army of Babarand of Timur, the 
wives of the soldiers and the commanders filled a large place and were put 
at the rear of the rirm\’ with the baggage. Even when the Mohamedan rulers 
settled in their capitals at Delhi or Agra the\' invariably carried their wives 
with them and their armies. It could not be mere sensuality or uxorionsness, 
because the best as well as the worst did it — the clear-headed Sher Shah, the 
wise Akbar, the ascetic .Aurungxib as well as the ordinary run of the Delhi 
Sultans. The Mogul Padshah when he carried his zenana with him on his 
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marches was only continuing the practice of his fathers, for which however 
there was no reason now that he had a settled capital in the country. It was 
not only on short campaigns that the Padshah took his zenana with him. 
Once in the Dekhan and Mahratta wars, Aiirungzib’s daughter and the other 
princesses complained to him that it was then thirty years nearly since they 
had left the court of Delhi and all that time they had been on the march. And 
it was also in one of those campaigns that strict orders were passed that the 
ahadis or ordinary soldiers should not take their wives or children with 
them — an order more honoured in the breach than in the observance in view 
of the example set by the Padsha and his officers. 

But however simple their organisation for war, however naive and childish 
in their handling of it, to war itself the first Mohamedan rulers of India were 
bound by the ties of instinct and of blood. War is something natural to the 
nomad. In it he moves, lives, and has his being. “ Why do you light us 
without ceasing” asked the Roman Emperor Julian of the chief of a German 
tribe. “ Because ” was the reply, ‘‘war is the supreme happiness of life. ” 
Tacitus tells us that among the Germans it was considered laziness and inertia 
to obtain by the sweat of the brow w'hat may be conquered by the shedding of 
blood. It seems to have been so with the Turks and Afghans also in India. 
From the day they set foot in India to the day on which their sceptre fell from 
their old and feeble hands, their history is the history of almost one prolonged 
and continuous war. During the live hundred years of the effective rule of the 
Mahomedan, from the year 1206 to the year 1707, it is doubtful whether India, 
thanks to them, enjoyed peace for as many as a hundred years. War, incess- 
ant and ever present, is the chief note of the Turkish domination in India. 
Wars of invasion, wars of succession, wars of quarrel and wars of revenge, 
wars of religion and wars for booty form, one or the other, the chief staple 
of the chronicles of Mahomedan India. To make use of a Roman expression, 
the temple of Janus was open almost throughout the period of Mahomedan 
rule. And what is most significant of the true character of the dominion of 
the Turks is the striking fact that they ceased to rule as soon as they ceased 
to conquer. Aurungzib was the last of their conquerors and he was the last 
of them that governed be^^ond mere reigning. It seemed as if the P'ates 
had no use for the Mahomedans, once they had ceased to ply their native 
business of war. 

Government. 

The history of not a few countries shows how the military and general 
policitical organisation of States depend upon and influence each other. The 
constitution and government of an army is rellected in the constitution and 
Government of the State. In the first day of a people's history, it is through 
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its arm}' that a people performs its first public act. An army is so necessary 
to the veT}’ existence of a state that it is not to be wondered at that its organi- 
sation colours the organisation of the State. This is not to say that the army 
produces or precedes the State. All that is suggested is that the State and its 
military organisation react upon and are resjionsive to each other. Democ- 
racies with their passion for Equality -rather than Liberty drift sooner or 
later into compulsory military service. A feudal army exists only in a -feudal 
state. In ancient Athens and Rome, in the days of their greatness, slaves were 
excluded from the army as well as from the body pulitic. The balance and 
checks of the ancient Roman polity continued till about the days when the 
substitution of mercenary for citizen troops led to the allegiance of the soldiers 
to the state being replaced by obedience to their militar\’ commander. This 
influence of the arm\' upon the State is to be found nlso in the history of 
nomad peoples. The strength and weakness of the nomad army are found 
also in the nomad State. War being the chief business of the nomads, the}' 
form themselves into military States. Their Government is only their mili- 
tary organisation overflowing into other branches of their political activity. 

Success in warfare demands absolute and undivided command and the 
nomad State gets a despotic ruler. Alike in the camp and in the capital his 
will, so far as it was effective, w'as lawx He could brook no rival near his 
throne. The consultation with commanders of their forces, which nomadic 
chiefs on the march like Babar resorted to, disappeared soon after a country 
had been conquered and the troops w'ere dispersed amongst the subjects. The 
Turkish rule in India W’as an undiluted despotism. If there w'erc any mini- 
sterial councils they depended for their work and service on the pleasure of 
their sovereign and notion the Law or custom of the constitution. An ari- 
stocracy might have tempered the royal despotism. But the nobles around the 
Delhi Sultan were nobles by his favour rather than by right of birth and their 
claims to check the wall of their sovereign, were exercised intermittently tind 
determined by prospects of success rather than l)y the necessities of thebod}'- 
^poHtic. It was only when w'caklings or children sat upon the masnad or at 
the death of the ruler, that the mflfles showed their power just at the moment 
when it wxis unnecessary or dangerous to the State. When a strong man wus 
on the throne, the opposition of the nobles generally ran underground in secret 
opposition or conspiracy. But never w’as it open, continuous or constitutional. 
And beyond the fear of exciting the opposition of their nobles there w ere few 
immediate checks upon the complete des])otism of the Delhi Sultans. These, 
unlike their brothers of Constantinople, were not subject to the power of the 
Ulemas. A Fatwa of the Great Mafti could dethrone a Sultan of Turkey, 
But no Sheik or Kazi in India wielded such power over the Sultan as the 
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Sheik-Ul-Islam ^at Constantinople. Fortunately, however, for the subject 
people of India, there was one check upon the royal despotism of their 
Mahomedan Sultans and that was the natural inertia of the latter. The 
nomad is not in love with the business of Government. Provided the subject 
peoples keej) his treasuries full and do not disturb the peace of his reign the 
nomad conqueror does not care to press hard up5n those whom he has con- 
quered. He does not feel an}’ overwhelming desire, like the Romans, or the 
Normans of the Middle ages or the English of our da}', to impose his ideas 
and institutions upon the people whom the chances of war have brought under 
him. The Turkish rulers of India pressed lightl}' upon the lives of subdued 
peoples. They did not interfere with the religion of the Hindus beyond im- 
posing special taxes upon them. The subject people were allowed as a rule 
to profess their religion in peace, provided the}’ paid the taxes and obeyed the 
administrative decrees of the Sultan. The alternative “ your life or your 
religion ” said to have been offered to Hindus is a fiction of the pouplar his- 
torian. Not only in matters of Religion but in the sphere of government the 
Hindus were to a large extent left alone. The villages continued to exercise 
their powers of self-government and India then more than now, was a country 
of villages. Much of the conquered territory was left in the hands of native 
feudatory Rajahs. These en]o}'ed their traditional rights of succession. 
Provided 'they paid the tribute and performed their other obligations, 
they were allowed a great measure of liberty and autonomy. And this, 
not because the Mahomedan Sultans renounced the evils, but because 
they declined the burdens of absolutism. . Hindu Law' still governed 
the civil relations betw^een Hindus, Indeed, \vhole provinces of Indian 
life were exempt from the interference of the State not so much because 
the Mahomedan rulers believed in the virtues of Liberty as because 
they had nothing b6tterAo offer and they did not feel any need to change 
what they had no reason to contemn. Here and there as in their Theory of 
Property in land, w’hich we shall examine later on, they did interfere wath the 
customs of the Plindus but as a rule and on the whole Hindu private life w'as 
free from the pressure of the Mahomedan rulers. However, apart from the 
imi)ortant check furnished by the political laziness of the nomad and the 
ultimate check on all rule, [)ub]ic opinion, which as a matter of fact, acts 
quicker iq)on monarchical than democratic depotism, the Turkish rule in 
India, so for as it was effective and positive, was despotic in the extreme. vSul- 
tans like Allaudin tried to influence the course of trade by fixing the price of 
grain, concubines and slaves and e^’en the journeys of carriers and caravans 
through a Controller of Markets. Sometimes the Mnhomedan Sultans intrud- 
ed even into the private life of their immediate dependents. ^Vhcreas in the 
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first flusli of victor}' their absolute rule over the subject irices was exercised 
through the despotism of subordinates who belonged to their own nice and 
religion, a time came when the members of the ruling race itself w'cre over- 
taken by the nemesis of dcvspotisnn After being allowed t(^ tyrannise over 
the Hindus, and even while doing so, the conquerors themselves in their turn 
became the victims of the tyranny of the common Sultan. Apropos the 
marriage of a nobleman’s daughter even the })rudent Sher vShah could say “It 
becomes not a noble of a state to do a single act without the King’s permis- 
sion.” And under the easy going Jahangir, it was considered a fault, if n{)t a 
crime, that Mahobat Khan had affianced his daugliter without the royal 
permission. In the end, both the ruling caste and the subjects wen^ gmvrned 
despotically. It was not for nothing that the term rayaf which denoted the 
subject population came from a word which meant originally a Hock of slicep. 



A LITTLE KNOWN VAISHNAVA SECT 

(JtTSTJCK, T. V. Seshagiri Ayer, iea., b.l.) 

/ 

Last time when the Census was taken in the Madras Presidency, I addressed 
a letter to the Census Commissioner pointing out the impropriety of classifying 
the Hindu religious sects in this part of India into Saivities and Vaishuavites 
alone. I drew his attention to the fact that a Smartha is neither a Sawlfe 
nor a V axslinavtf^ pure and simple. The man in the street speaks of 
Smarthas and Vaishnavas and not of Vaishnavifes and Saivife,^. My sugges- 
tion was not given effect to. I take it that the Commissioner was advised 
that I was too punctilious. It is to be hoped that when the next Census 
operations begin, my suggestion may not share the same fate. 

Assuming that the Census Commissioner correctly classified the two main 
divisions as he has done, he has ignored the fact that among the Vaishnavites 
there are different degrees of Vaishnavism. The object of a census is not 
to point a decrease or increase in the numbers alone, but to appraise the 
Government of the extent and variety of religious beliefs that the people follow. 
If I am correct in my statement, the Commissioner ought to take note of 
the fundamental differences in such beliefs; otherwise, his classification would 
be practically meaningless. I was not aware of the existence of the sect of 
Vaishnavas of whom I propose to say a few words in this Journal, until very 
recentl^^ I was in the state of mind in which the Census Commissioner was 
on the question. When I heard about the origin and history of this sect, it 
seemed to me that they were as distinct from the ordinar}- Vaishnavas as a 
Smartha is from a Vaishnava. The sect I refer to is known as the V^^hanasas. 
They are mostly archakas in temples. They do not accept the Alwars and 
Achariars who play such an important part in the cult of the ordinary 
Vaishnavite in the South. The V}dianasas resent the introduction of Alwars 
and Achariars in the temples in which they minister. In this article I do 
not propose to trace ver}^ minutel}' the origin of the sect. I may probably do 
that on a future occasion. I shall confine m}^self now to describing the 
present position and general attitude of this class of people towards the sect 
of Vaishnavas who own Bhagavan Ramanuja as their Parama Achar}^. 
Students of Vaishnavite religious precepts may be aware of the existence of 
two schools of w'orship in temples — the Vyhanasa and the Pancharathra. The 
former according to Bri^u Sanhithcr owes its inspiration to the sage V3’hanasa. 
The tradition is that Maha Vishnu asked the great Rishis to accompany Him 
to earth where He intended to incarnate himself as^Archavatharand requested 
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these Rishis to perform Piija to Him so that men may be led into paths of wis- 
dom and of beatitude. Sage Vasishta and the other Rishis arc said to have prefer- 
red their Heavenly abode to coming dtwvn on earth to performthe services. Sage 
V3'hanasa alone readily assented to the command. The story told by his dis- 
ciples is that at one time every Vishnu temple was being ministered by a 
disciple of this great sage. Then we come to modern times when the great 
Ramanuja visited these shrines. Whether it was in consequence of the opposi- 
tion he met with from these Vyhanasa Archakas or because of his desire to 
simjdify the form of worship so that the man in the street for whose salvation 
he laboured day and night may casih’ understand the worship, he apparently 
})referred the mode' of worshi}) known as the Pancharathra. He wanted this 
worship to be accei)ted in all Wshnu temples. Naturally there was consider- 
able friction between the exponent of the new cult and the professors of the old. 
The intensity of this condict is to be seen even to-da}’ in the most famous of 
all temples in India, that at Tirupathi. There the Vyhanasa form of worship 
is strictly observed, although the singing of Prabanthams by the Tengalai 
Jeer and his followers and the recitation of mantra slokas by the follower of 
the Vadagalai sect arc heard within the shrine. But as I said before, the 
essential ritual is still of the Vyhanasa type. There are no Alwars and 
Achariars within the shrine, although in the outside prakaram a niche has 
been found for the installation of the idol of Sri Ramanuja. I shall not 
endeavour to trace here the history of the conflict which went on between the 
two sects in that famous shrine. That again is a controversial topic on which 
I should like to have more information before putting pen to paper. But Tiru- 
pathi is in no way typical of the present state of affairs. In most of the 
Vishnu temples where V^'hanasa Battachariars offer worship, there is consider- 
able dilution of that form of worship. There arc not very many temples in 
South India where some Alwars or Achariaivs have not found installation within 
the shrine. The most typical instance of Vyhanasa form of worship yielding 
completely to the neo-Vaishnavite worship is to be found in Sri Perambuthoor. 
One hardl}* worshi])s in that place the Vishnu Deity at whose feet the 
great Ramanuja prayed. It is Sri Ramanuja that is the true presiding 
deity there and naturally his followers think more of him than of the Deity 
which he worshipped. In this temple, although the V\’hanasa priest ministers 
within the shrine, his voice and his ministrations are drowned in the melodious 
recitations of the songs of Alwars and Achariars. Another place where despite 
Vyhanasa ministrations the temple is purely neo-Vaishnavite is the celebrated 
Paratha-sarathy Swam\' temple at Triplicane. am told that both in Sri. 
Peram-buthoor and Triplicane the ver\' Vyhanasa priests offer prayers in their 
own homes to Alwars and Achariars and that during marriage and other festive 



occasions Prabaiit/uTDis arc chanted. It is a natural course of evolution. 
Living in the midst of a powerful sect which expands and which is aggressive 
(I do not use this expression in any bad sense), the wonder is not that V}^hana- 
sa priests have yielded so much to their surroundings, but that they should 
still hold on to their old faith. It may be that the time is not far distant 
when their divStinctive characteristics will be obliterated and there will be but 
one Vaishnava Sect without reference to their historical origin. I also hope 
that the erasing of differences between the Vyhanasas and other Vaishnavas 
may be followed up b}’ the sinking of differences between Tengalais and 
\^adagalais as well. It is perhaps a far cr}’, and it may be centuries before 
this pious wish is in a fair way to accomplishment. object in this article 
^‘is to draw attention to the existence of a Sect of Vaishnavas who are not 
generally recognised bj’ the common people as in an)’ way different from the 
followers of Ramanuja. A ver)’ large number of them is to be found in the 
village of Karupoor in the Tanjore District. There they still adhere to their 
ancient notions of detachment from and antagonism to the other Vaishnavas. 
There also will be found a number of very learned men who spread the cult of 
Vyhanasa Agamam among the select few. Time alone will show whether 
heir endeavour to keep aloof will be successful or whether they will be 
absorbed in the might)' stream of neo-Vaishnavism. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE AND THE 
MYTHIC SOCIETY. 

At 5-JG p.m. on tftc Gth March 1919, His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore, 
G.c.i.E., Honorary Vice-Patron of the Mythic- Society, and Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, motored up to the Daly Memorial Halh They were received by the 
President of the Society, Father Tabard and the Acting Dewan Mr. Bancrji, 
C.i.K., and conducted to the dais, where seats had been provided.. His 
Highness the .Yuvaraja took the chair, and oj)ened the proceedings of the 
day as follows : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, ^ — It is my pleasing duty, this evening to wel- 
come, on 'behalf of the members of the Mythic Society, our distinguished 
countryman Sir Rabindranath Tagore, whom Bangalore is very fortunate and 
proud in having for a second time and who has so very kindly come forwurd, 
despite his recent indisposition, to read before the Society a paper on the 
‘‘ Folk-Religions of Iridia,'" which I understand he recently wTOte amid the 
surroundings of the blue hills (Nilgiris). The subject is one which ought to 
and will, I am sure, prove very interesting to the members of this Society, 
especially handled as it is by a master-mind whose capacity for dealing with 
a matter of this kind we all know so well ; and it is in the appropriateness of 
things that the lecture has been arranged to be delivered under the auspices 
of this Society. I now reejuest Sir Rabindranath Tagore to kindly read his 
paper. 

The lecture, lasted for an hour and a half, and needless to say was 
worthy of the lecturer ; high philosophical ideas were expressed in *a most 
eloquent and poetical language. When the applause which greeted the poet’s 
peroration had subsided, His Highness the Yuvaraja, rising amidst renewed 
applause, delivered the following impressive address : — 

We have listened with great interest to a very original and thoughtful 
paper which the renowned poet has been kind enough to read to us. In this 
paper, he has discussed the general basis of folk- religions and analysed and 
expounded in some detail one of the folk-religions of India. He has 
introduced us to the Batil , — the poor religious mendicant who sings his songs 
to accompaniment of his single-stringed instrument, wandering from village to 
village and home to home in Bengal, and he has given us a glimpse of the 
untold spiritual wealth which lies hidden in the throbbing breast behind the 
tattered long robe of the mendicant. 

Of the two divergent streams of religious thought, the intellectual and 
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the devotional, the sources of which the poet has so clearly traced, the Baul 
belongs to the latter. His religion is not based on scriptures or sacred texts, 
but is a simple faith evolved by the spirit of man to save itself from degrada- 
tion imposed on it by society or circumstances. ' By social or religious 
tyranny, man may be deprived of his birth-right by his fellowman ; but the 
Baul is a living example to show that, even then, he may derive the highest 
consolation by extending his love to God, Who denies and deprives no one 
and Who extends His iniinite love to all alike. 

We have seen how the Baul relalizes that God lives in him and his reli- 
gion consists in loving God with a burning love — love in which all considera- 
tions of self are burnt and reduced to ashes — and in feeling that God also 
loves him with an ever-lasting and intense personal love. The Baul, in short, 
believes that just as he yearns for God, so God also yearns for him. He 
knows his own worthlessness according to all standards of the world ; but he 
drowns all miseries in the supreme bliss of the consciousness that he is the 
beloved of God, Some of his utterances to the God whom he loves and who 
loves him, have been recited to us by the poet, and they possess a degree of 
sweetness, pathos, and dignity, which stir and illuminate the heart. When 
they are so enjoyable even in the dry form of an Eitglish prose translation, 
how much sweeter and inlinitely more touching they must be in the original 
language when sung to the proper tune which, as the poet has said, varies w'ith 
the special aroma of Baul devotion and sentiments ! 

Now, what are the lessons which we may derive from the lecture which 
has been so eloquently and impressively delivered to us ? In the hrst place 
we feel more than ever confirmed in the belief that oiir knowledge of our own 
country is still very inadequate. As you all know, it was exactly a realization 
of this circumstance which led to the foundation of this Society, whose object 
is to gain and spread a fuller knowledge of Indian life in all its aspects. We 
must go on exploring the intellectual and spiritual fields of India. We must 
explore not only her past but also her present. And from what we have 
heard to-night I feel convinced that we must assiduously explore, 
not only her literature and philosophy, her arts and sciences and 
codified religions, but also the fields of folklore and folk-religion, where, in 
unpromising and even squalid surroundings, wc may pick up the most 
precious gems of spiritual perception in all their pristine purity and beauty 
Investigation in these fields may throw much light on some matters which 
are at present obscure to us and, as they aptly fall within the scope of the aims 
and objects of this Society, I w'ould ask it to consider wiiether it cannot take 
up some researches on the lines so lucidly illustrated by the poet, with 
reference to some of the non-scriptural folk-religions of southern India. 
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Another lesson which we may derive from the paper, and which we ma\’ 
well inculcate on the youn^^^er g-encration, is that we should never treat any 
class or sect as beneath notice or unworthy of study or intercourse. Here we 
have the example of an indigent sect of illiterate mendicants — apparently a 
class from w^hich nothing can be gained or learnt — possesing a religion which 
in its simplicity and directness, in its sweetness and faith, and love and 
dignity, has moved to fervent admiration such an eminent poet and thinker 
of modern times as Sir Rabindranath Tagore. In fact, the paper leads me 
to think that if we study the folk-religions of the so called dej)ressed classes, 
we may in many cases lind a Huhstratuni common to them and the more 
complete religions of other classes, which, if pro])erl}’ studied and brought to 
light, may draw all classes nearer to each other on the common platform of 
spiritual thought and culture. 

We feel highly indebted to Sir Rabindranath Tagore for the trouble and 
inconvenience he has put himself to in paying us a visit here, and giving ns 
the benefit of his vie^^s on some of the importtint questions that are now agi- 
tating the Indian mind. He is so much attached to liolc|.)ur and Shanlini- 
kdan that they alwa}’S occupy his mind and, ho\\'Cver much we may wish to 
persuade him to sta}’ with us for some time longer, I am afraid that away 
from there, he does not feel altogether happy.' On behalf of yon all here, 
gentlemen, I wish him a safe journey home and long life and happiness, and 
I wish for ourselves a continuance of those gems of truth that he has been so 
^^enerously and lavishl}' giving us. 

In a few graceful words, the President of the Society conveyed the thanks 
of all present to his Highness for the great honour he had done the Society in 
having consented to preside that evening. He said that they considered his 
presence there that night as a new proof of the sympathetic interest His 
Highness the Yuvaraja, in common with His Highness the Maharaja, took 
in the \\ elfare of-the IMythic Society. 

He added that they would be hapi)}’ to bear in mind the thoughtful 
advice given them by His Highness to study the folk-religions of southern 
India. 

Then PMther Tabard garlanded His Highness the Vuvanija, Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore and the Acting Dewan which, with hearty cheers for His 
Highness the Yuvaraja, and the illustrious lecturer, brought the proceedings 
of the evening to a close. 





DAMASCENE STEEL. 

(Colonel N. T. Belaiew, C. B.,) 
J{.)iir. Roy. Soc. Arts, 2nd August, 19/8. 


One of the mail}’ articles \\’hich contriliutcd to the ^^’orlcl-•importa^ce of 
Indian trade ^^’as'the famous Indian steel. It a})peared in Western Jfnrope 
during the Middle Ages, under the name of Damascene, or Damascus steel. 
By another trade route through Persia and the Caucasus, it found its wa}' to 
Russia, under the Arabian name of “foulad,” which the Persians spelt as 
poulad,” and the Russians as “bulat.”. 

We find, for instance, in the journal of Prince Zvenigorodsck}’, the 
Russian Ambassador in Persia, the following words of the Shah Abbas: — 
Helmets and shishaks are manufactured in our country, but a good ‘ bulat ’ 
is brought here from the Indian Kingdom.” 

On the other hand, from the twelfth century comes the testimony of the 
Arab geographer, Edrisi: The Hindoos excel in the manufacture of iron 

and in the preparation of those ingredients along with ^^’hich it is fused to 
obtain that kind of malleable iron usually styled Indian steel. They also hav^e 
workshops wherein are fofged the most famous sabres in the world.” 

The iron and steel industiy was highly developed in Ancient India. A 
witness to this exists not only in the famous wrought-iron pillar of Delhi, but 
in m,an\’ other specimens, some of them at least being undoubtedly high 
carbon crucible steels. 

To this last category belonged the wooU, or small cakes of carbon steel, 
from which the damascene blades were manufactured. Some of such cakes 
were investigated by Reaumur, but he found nobody in Paris who could forge 
them. Some others were presented to the Royal Society by Dr. Scott, of 
Bomba}’, and brought to this country by Dr. Pearson. P'aradaj’ took a keen 
interest in them, and his investigation of alloy steel, conducted in conjuction 
with vStodart, was the result. 

Subsequent researchs of General Anossoff, Professor Tchernoff, and the 
author, led to show that damascene steel was a very 'pure high carbon crucible 
steel, with excellent mechanical qualities and a splendid watering, 

In his recent paper on this subject to the Iron and Steel Institute, the 
author explained that the splendid watering of the Oriental blades showed 


the amount of mechanical treatment the original cake was subjected to ; 
this watering, from the point of view of modern metallograph}', its 

macrostructure. In order not to spoil this watering, the Oriental maker never 
dared to exceed the temperature of about 700 degrees. 

One of the many results of this enforced carefulness was the spherodising 
of cementite into globulites, and the subsequent ductility of the alloy, which 
struck both the ancient and modern explorer. 

The anther wishes to draw the attention of all interested in the })roduc- 
tion of high carbon and alloy steels to the many possibilities, especialh' from 
the point of view of after-war trade, which the damascene steel, or, we inav 
better .sa}', the “ damascene process, offers to the steel maker in this country 
and in the Indian Empire. 



REVIEWS 
The Samkhya System. 

Bv Dr. a. BliRRiRDALR Krith, IN the Heritage of India Scries, 

(The Ansoefafion Calcutta). 

Lately we noticed a volume on Canarese Literature by Rev. Mr. Lewis Rice, pub- 
lished by the Editors, the Bishop of l^ornakal, and Dr. J. K. I'arquhar, in the 
Heritage of India Series. 1'he latest addition to the popularised treasures of 
ancient India, is the volume on Sajukhya Systeui by Dr. A. Berriedale Keith, 
Sanskrit Professor of the Ibiiversity ^f Edinburgh, ft is not too much to say that 
the Editors and the author of the book deserve high compliment for the get up of 
the work which they have placed before the Indian and British public. Mr. Ktiitb 
has divided the book into eight chapters, tracing the course of “ Samkhya ” in the 
Upanishads, viewing it in comparison with Buddhism, proving its development in 
the great Epic of India, giving accounts of Sbastitantra and Samkhyahariha two 
basic texts of the great system of thought, noting the possible interrelations between 
Samkhya and the Philosophy of the Hellenes, finally closing his account of the 
great Indian Scheme of Metaphysics with a description of the latest phase of its 
philosophical evolutions. Some of Mr. Berriedale Keith’s conclusions differ from 
those of other European and Indian exponents of Indian Philosophy, but since at 
no time Mr. Keith “jumps” to conclusions without copious adducement of res- 
ponsible facts, the difference of conclusions could be referred to to the psychologigal 
make of individual writers. Mr, Berriedale Keith’s popular little volume is in all 
respects a scholarly piece of writing, only with this shortcoming, that it is based 
on translations and criticisms of Samkhya works by previous European Writers, 
and not the water drawn from the original spring of Devanagari Sanskrit. But it 
is a noble attempt on the part of the Editors, and a good contribution on the side 
of the author, and we are grateful for the sincere attempt to restore the passing 
lustre of Indian Science and art. All who love learning, and all who have a 
passion for the relics of past humanity, will join us in wishing for the best success 
of the efforts of the organizers of this series of Publications. 

G. R. J. 

The Study of Jainsim 

By Kannoomal m.a., 

Prinied by P. Khayali Ram, Manager. Damodar Printing Works, 

Agra — Price 12 Annas. 


This is a succinct and clear summary of Jain o philosophy (D//r?n//^r) and religion 
based on the Taftum darsha of late Mabamuni Sbri Atmaramji, the well-known 
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High priest of the Jains. Mr. Kannoomal manages to gi\'e a variety of information in 
the compass of a small book. We ha\'e not only a Chapter on Jaina philosophy, but 
also others on the Tirthankaras, the Ideal of a Jain Sadhu and the Ideal of a Jain 
householder. Within these four Chapters are included almost everything that a 
Student of Jainism would like to have. Mr. Kannoomal is not for barren argument- 
ation but only for clear exposition. W'e would commend his hook to any one who 
wishes to have an accurate idea of Jainism. 

C. H. 

SASVATAKOSA^ THE AN EKARTHA-SAMUCHCHAYA OF SASVATA 

Edited with Introduction discussing date of Sdsvcrta, critical notes, 
glossary of words and an appendix containing a rare lexicon 
named RATNAKOSA, by Krishnaji Govind Oka. 

Oriental Books Supplying Agency, Poona, 191 H. 


The edition of the Anekartha-Saniuchchaya before us for review is a welcome 
addition to the existing literature on the subject of Sanskrit lexicography. The number 
of Sanskrit lexica published in a manner calculated to suit the requirements of the 
Sanskrit scholar of the present day is deplorably few. We are therefore glad to see 
a careful scholar of the type of Mr. Krishnaji (lOvincl Oka of the Deccan Education 
Society devoting his time and talents to this much neglected branch of Indology, 
and we congratulate both the learned author, and the enterprising publisher 
on the success of their undertaking. 

This work of Sasvata or the $dh'ata as it is popularly called, is a glossary 
giv ing the various meanings of a selected number of Sanskrit words, unlike most other 
Sanskrit lexica which are vocabularies of synonyms. The collection does not by a 
long Way exhaust the list of Sanskrit words. It is remarkable that not only the 
choice but even the seqdence of vocables that are successively taken up for explana- 
tion is entirely arbitrary. Consider, for instance, the first ten words of wdiich this 
<iictionary gives the meanings: — siva, bala niadhu, dhruva, sikhd, ghana, rdma, 
padnia, vasn and gotra. The principle, if any, determining the succession of 
these vocables will remain a perfect mystery. Without the help of an alphabetical 
list of words occuring in the ko^a, like the one added by the editor at the end of 
the volume, looking for the meaning of a word in this dictionary would have been 
as laborious as looking for a needle in a haystack. 

The age of Sasavata is a (.|uestion debated by scholars, and from the \'ery nature 
of the case, absolute finality appears not to be possible on this point. By dint of 
comparing the meanings of selected words given in the ko^a with those found in use 
among wellknown authors or commented on by grammarains and other lexico gra- 
phers whose dates are known with greater or less degree of certainty, Mr. Oka arrives 
the period covered by the sixth and seventh century as the age of Sasavata, an 
9 
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approximation which has every probability on its side. The annotations at 'the 
end are extremely helpful ; their number mig-ht perhaps with advantage have been 
slightly enlarged. 

The printing of the text is on the whole satisfactory. Here it is, necessary to 
draw attention to one point only. It is to be noticed tliat the pair of round brackets 
( ) is made to perform a multitude of tasks, many of which are quite beyond its legi- 
limate scope. One comes across not only syllables and single words but even whole 
stanzas enclosed in these brackets. These enclosures not only disturb the metre 
of the verses and the symmetry of the printed line, but at times prepare puzzles for 
the reader, who is offered not the slightest hint anywhere in the body of the work as 
to what the enclosing signifies. Are they emendations or various readings or mere 
conjectures ? If we miglit make a suggestion in view of a re-edition of this work, we 
would recommend that such matter should be relegated to the foot-notes, where it 
w'ill not hamper the reading of the text and where, moreover, .fuller explanations will 
be made possible. We may next say a few w^ords regarding the appendix at the 
end containing the text of the Ratnakosa, Avhich is a dictionary of monosyllabic 
w^ords. Thisis the editio princcps of a rare text, not without some interest. It 
-supplies many a meaning which is not usually met with in our modern dictionaries. 
Its reliability and age remain yet to be critically examined, 

In conclusion, we express the hope that this scholar, who has given us in tlie 
edition of .the Sasvata under review and in an earlier edition of the lexicon of 
Amarasimba unmistakable proofs of having a thi'ough grasp of his subject, will 
favour us by bringing out similar editions of other Sanskrit glossaries which are at 
present known only to collectors of manuscripts, and specialists in lexicography. 

V. S. 


Some Austral-African Notes and Anecdotes. 

By Major A. J. N. Trkmearnk, m.a., 

Dip. Anfhr, F. R.G. S., F. R.A. L~\VitIi 122, Illiisfmf ions— John Bcole 
Sons & Daniel and Son, Ltd., Oxford Street, London \V. 

Major Treamearne, who is already well-knQwn as the author of several books 
dealing with Soutli African races, customs superstitions and folktore, has once 
againlaid all anthopological enquirers under a deep debt of gratitude by his present 
publication. This connects and supplements his former books and as such it is 
doubly welcome. The Notes ” are directly from his note-book and as such possess 
-additional interest. The illustrations which exceed a hundred are excellent and add 
to the value of the book. 

We do not propose to review at length Major Tremearne’s book for it is one * 
that should be read hrst hand by every one interested in anthroj^ological matters. 
But there are a few points to which we would direct particular attention. The 
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Chapter on Court English is an amusing one. ^lajor Tremearne refers to the 
curious change that familiar English words undergo — or rather have under 
gone — in West Africa. His two chapters on primitive West Africans are equally 
interesting. From a strictly ethnographic point of view we would specially commend 
the chapters an “ African Warfare,” “ A fight with Invisible cannibals, ” Music,” 
‘M3ress and Fashion in West Africa ”, the illustrations in each being of a telling 
character. In the second of these chapters referred to above, we are told ( and we 
have illustrations to exemplify the same) that the people of Ayashi (a rebel ofT-shoot 
from the Nada or IMama tribe) wear stocks or bones through the septa of their 
noses, and the women, in addition, stick ornaments in both lijxs so as to make them 
pout in front. Major Tremearne has two striking chapters on missionaries and 
officials in West Africa. These deserve in our opinion, close study. With Mary 
Kingsley he says we must “think black” if we want to devise a right system of 
education for the West African native. As regards religion, few will dispute his 
sane conclusion that “ the pagans should be left to choose whether they will cleave 
to their old beliefs or embrace new ones, and if the latter whether they will accept 
the tenets of Christianity or of Mohamadanism. In some ways it would be more 
convenient for the pagans to cling to their heathenism if it could be purified, but 
if the people must be converted, then let it be to Christianity^ — but to a Christianity, 
which can make allowances.” 

C. H. 


Our Contemporaries 

Thk South Indian Rkskarch. 
Vepery, Madras. 


This monthly is in its eighth month now, and from a perusal of the articles pub- 
lished in it all these months, we are convinced it is destined, if it continues, to add 
substantially to our knowledge of South Indian Ethnography and Scriptoiogy. hVom 
the occasional appeals for public patronage made in its pages by the Editor, one 
gathers that it is a one-man venture, and our bitter experience of all such ventures 
in the South counsels us to be sceptic about the adultage of any such efforts. The 
Madras Afhacneuin, The Madras Literary Recoi’d, The Madras Reviexc. and 
lastly the Journal of the South Indian Association, each started under bright aus- 
pices and ably conducted, has had its day and is now no more. Somehow, Madras 
seems to leave severely alone, after a time, the rash mortals who may venture to fioat 
their Journalistic barks on the waters of Higher Culture. For these and other rea- 
sons, we would suggest to Mr. Rajagopala Kao to get up an adequate organisation 
at his back to uphold his bright little journal through thick and thin, or failing this, 
that he should try and affiliate his rare energes toexisting organisations. 
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In the number before us, there is a further instalment of the Editor’s critique on 
Caldwell’s theory of ''Scythian affinities of Drayiclian Words.” Like Max Mullers 
elaboration of a fancied migration of a specific people called the Aryans into India 
Caldwell also has done his bCvSt to draw the red herring of a Scythio-Dravidian affinity 
across the progress of Truth, and the sooner the speculations of these early 
visionaries are laid the better, Mr. K. V. Lakshman Rao, M.A., in his notes 
on the lately discovered Kakateeya Inscription of the famous Queen Rudrama of 
Warangai, prefers to pin his faitli to the vie^v that the Queen was the daughter and 
not the wife of King Ganapati of Warangai, as Marco Polo has testified to in his 
great travels. 

We wish this Journal all success. 

K. R. 


'' The Indian Antiquary ” 

(June uud July 1918.) 

" Dkkhan" of the Satavahana Period" by D. R. Bhandarkar, concluded in the 
June no., helps us to a better understanding of the relations between the Kshaba- 
ratas Nahipana, Chashtana and Rudradaman on the one hand, and the . great 
Andhras, Ghtamiputra-Satakarni, Pulumayi, Siva-Sri-Satakarni and Sri-Chandra- 
Sati on the other. The stoi'y of bow Gotaniiputra killed Nahapana, and wrested 
\\"estern Malwa from him, and how, Rudradaman of the second Kshaharata dynasty 
retrieved the disaster in A. D. 150 is convincingh^ told. Incidentally, the author also 
proves how Pulumiyi was not a successor of Gbtamiputra as has been held till now, 
hut that he ruled the North-west parts of his father’s Kingdom conjointly with the 
latter, becoming sole King only after his father’s death 19 years later. Mr. Bhandarkar 
has also edited critically the place names of the Andhras, eleven in number, that 
find mention in the above important inscription. Only 3 of these are not identified, 
I’/js:., Asika, Macha (Matsya ?) and Setagiri. Dr. Vislmu Sukhtankar of Poona 
begins in this number and finishes in the next, his translation of Prof. Jacobi’s article 
on Kautilyas’s Arthasdstrd^ published in 1912 as part of the transactions of the 
Berlin Academy. Dr. Sukhthankar deserves our thanks for thus placing within our 
reacli the great savant’s telling arguments in favour of Kautilya as a historical 
personality of unique sfatemanship, to whom Chandragupta the first Maurya really 
ow’ed his throne and his greatness. Pandit Shama Sastry’s contention that his hero 
was not a 'fake’ but very real, and that the Artliasastra was the monumental 
creation of his genius, is amply borne out by Dr. Jacobi, who pooh-poohs the idea 
of this immortal work being the outcome of a school and not the hard-conecived 
offspring of a single mighty brain. In fact, the professor says, Vishnugupta started 
the school, instead of the school vivifying an imaginary Arthasastra. “ The Vault- 



ing System of the Indolamahal at Mandu ”, by Captain, K. A. C. Creswell, affords 
interesting information about the Nabatean civilization in the near Pre-christian 
centuries, though his speculations as to the source of the arches in question 
seem unwarranted. Sir Richard Temple’s short note, in this July number of the 
spread of Hobson-Jobson in Mesopotamia so soon after the advent thither of Eng- 
lishmen, affords an interesting insight into the gradual infiliation of alien tongues 
with native languages. 

K. R.^ 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

(Vol. XIV. No. 7, October 1918). 


Among articles of varied interest and being scientific, not directly within our scope, 
are two, which should interest all students of history. ■ The first is concerned with 
the flora of the Anamalais and comes from the pen of Mr. C. Fischer of the Indian 
Forest Service. The account embraces that part of the Anamalais which falls 
within the limits of the Coimbatore District. The Five main types of flora reported 
about in this paper are, the dry semi-desert type, the dry deciduous hill type, the moist 
deciduous forest type, the ever green type and the grass land type. “From all sources, 
including those already alluded to, I have drawn out a list of 1,805 species, exclusive 
of fimgi, as occurring in the Anamalai range.” Four indigenous races of Jungle men 
reside in these hills, the Kadirs, the Malayas, the Muduvas and the Pulayas. The 
first confine themselves almost entirely to the evergreen, forest region, the second live 
alongside of plains bordering Villages, while the other two dwell exclusively in the 
Central and Eastern portions of the hills. Of the Muduvas, the author says, that they 

rate themselves as the aristocracy of the hills, and are acknowledged as superior by 
the other tribes, their relative status being considered to be equal to that of the Brah- 
mins among the Hindus. The second article is on “The Wandering Teachers at the time 
of the Buddha” and is by Babu Bimala Charan Law, m.a. It is an attempt to trace 
the various elements that went to compose the peculiar Sophistic institutions which 
came to such prominence after and immediately before the rise of Buddhism. The 
Wanderers were of many kinds chief among them being the Sramana and the 
Brahmana Parivrajakas. By the first is meant “ all those religious bodie-s or teachers 
of Philosophy who turned monks, who were known as Bhikkus because of their prac- 
tice of begging, (and) who shaved their heads clean as a mark of distinction from the 
Hermits, the wearers of matted hair, as well as from the Brahmanas, the wearers 
of crest or lock. ” The Sramanas were as a class celibates and hostile to Brahamana 
traditions. By the second are meant the Wanderers proper represented by the 
Tridandakas and others, and who constituted the connecting link between the radicals 
like the Sramanas and the conservatives like the Brahmanas.' 
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The interest of the whole article is centred in the s’taCtemerit of the author that 
these" schools of rhehdicarit peripatetics engag'^d thto^dVes in lallc, to wit, of tales of 
kings, of robbers, of ministers of state, tales of war, of terror, of battles, talks about 
food and drink, about clothes and-’ beds and' garlands and perfumes, talks about 
relation ship, talks about equipages, villages, towns, cities, and countries, talks about 
women and herods, gossip- such as that at street corndrs and places whence water 
is fetched, ghost stories, desultory chatters, legends about the creation of the land 
or sea and speculation about existence and non-existence.” 

From this state of things, an atmosphere arose according to our author which 
favoured the immortal Arthasastra of Chanakya. And he further contends that in 
the names of several of the leaders of these Wanderers could be recogised the autlio- 
rities whom Chanakya either refutes or upholds. With premises not very strong, the 
contention is yet original, and the whole article- will repay persual. 


K. R. 


« 
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SOME NOTES ON MARRIAGE AND FUNERAL 
CUSTOMS IN SALEM DISTRICT, SOUTH INDIA 

(Specially written for the Society's Journal) 

F. j. Richards, Esq., m.a, lc.s., m.r.a.s. 

The scientific importance of the complex marriage and funeral ceremonies 
of South India has not yet received from anthropologists the attention it 
deserves. 

The culture of South India, viewed as a whole, is the product of 
interaction between an indigenous sub-culture, which provisional^ may be 
described under the conveniently elastic term “ Dravidian,” and an intrusive 
super-culture which may be -vaguely described as Aryan.” Both sub- 
culture and superculture are themselves complex. The origins of Dravidian ” 
culture are obscure, and the evidence available is insufficient for the formul- 
ation of general theories. “Aryan” culture, of which Brahmanic culture in 
South India is the type, is undoubtedly a blend of the culture of the “ Vedic ” 
invaders of Northern India with the cultures of the people they found in 
possession of the Indo-Gangetic plains. 

For reasons which it is not necessary here to enumerate, the customs 
connected with marriage, and in a less degree those connected with death, 
have developed in South India on unusually elaborate lines. This is appa- 
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rently due in part to the tendency of Non-Brahman castes to imitate 
Brahmanic practice without discarding their ancestral customs. The best 
instance of this accretionary tendency is seen in the intricate and tedious 
marriage customs of the Komati Vaisyas,'^ who are perhaps the most intensely 
Brahmanised of all the Dravidian castes. 

It is a priori probable that a comparative study of marriage and funeral 
customs in South India would enable the scientific anthropologist (1) to 
differentiate between the customs that belong to the sub-culture from those 
that are characteristic of the super-culture, and to resolve each culture into its 
component elements and (2) to determine, by a sort of quantitative analysis to 
what extent any particular caste has been modified by contact with Brahmanic 
culture, and perhaps also, (3) to trace various custom"S'to their sources, and 
thereby pave the i way to the solution of that long standing puzzle, the 
Dravidian Problem.” 

But the Process is not easy, for the following reasons: — 

(1) the accounts hitherto published of the marriage and funeral customs 
of South India are incomplete, and the evidence is too disjointed and chaotic 
to allow of a comprehensive view being taken, of these customs as a whole ; 
it is almost impossible to discriminate the normal from the abnormal, .or to 
estimate the scientific significance of individual features ‘ 

(2) very little of the recorded evidence is accompanied with sufficiently 
exact information as to (a) the locality, (b) the endogamous unit, from which 
the evidence is drawn. 

Information on these points is of very great importance. It is by no 
means the case that the customs observed by one endogamous section of a 
caste, or that the customs observed by a caste in one locality, are observed by 
the same caste in a locality entirely different- Indifference to local variations 
in practices and to variations between the several endogamous units which 
compose a caste, has vitiated very materially much of the work that has been 
done. 

Before any real scientific value can be assigned to the facts connected 
with marriage and death customs in South India, it will be necessary : — 

(1) to draw up an exhaustive list of such customs noting all variations 
from the “ type ” if type ” there be ; 

(2) to ascertain the topographical distribution of each custom, and of 
its local variations ; 

(3) to ascertain the presence, absence or variation of each custom in 
each of the endogamous units into which the castes of South India are 
divided, 

* See Ethnographic Survey of Mysore No, IV. 
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A life-time would not suffice for the completion of such a comprehensive 
scheme of research. The only lines on which such a task can be tackled 
would be by systematic co-operation ; independent, intensive and exhaustive 
investigations should be made in every district of South India and the results 
of such investigations should then be correlated. 

The notes which follow are based, for the most part, on enquiries 
made in Salem district. Salem district is situated in that portion of the 
Madras Presidency where the three largest sections of the Dravidian peoples, 
th.e Tamils, the Telugus and the Kanarese, meet and overlap. It is divided 
into eight taluks. Of these, three, viz,, Salem, Omalur and Tiruchengodu,^ 
are in the valley of the Kaveri (Cauvery), and one, Attur, is in the valley of 
the Vellar. These four southern Taluks are knowm as the Talaghat, and 81 
per cent of their population is Tamil. Hosur Taluk is situated on the 
Mysore Plateau, at an elevation of between 2,500 and 3,000 feet above sea 
level, and is known as the Balaghat. Of its population, only 45 per cent 
speak Tamil, while over 30 'per cent speak Kanarese. The Taluks of Dharma- 
puri, Krishnagiri and tJttankarai are intermediate in elevatidn betw’een the 
Talaghat and Balaghat, and constitute the Baramahal, wffiich is separated 
from the Talaghat and the Balaghat by ranges of lofty hills. Of its peoples, 
74 per cent speak Tamil ; the Kanarese speaking percentage rises to nearly 
10 in Krishnagiri and Dharmapuri. The Telugus are fairly evenly distributed 
throughout the district, the percentage for the whole being nearly 15. 

Language, be it noted, is of first rate importance in differentiating castes 
in South India, for, with very few exceptions, difference of language is an 
absolute bar to intermarriage. 

The subjoined notes, or rather 'jottings, are selected from a mass of 
material collected for the revision of the Salem District Gazetteer. They do 
not pretend to be of much intrinsic scientific value, but they serve to illustrate 
the possibilities of the methods above suggested. The preliminary sketch of 
some of the principal types of marriage and funeral customs is followed by a 
few samples of the customs in vogue among some of the more important 
castes. No attempt is made to explain the meaning or origin of the several 
customs, or to correlate them with customs prevalent outside South India. 
Some of the customs explain themselves ; notably the various fertility rites, 
and the precautions against the Evil Eye. Those who are conversant with 
M. Van Gennep’s Les Rites de Passage will find ample illustration of that 
brilliant writer’s theories. Those who are familiar with the ritual of ancient 
Greece and Rome will find abundant analogies suggestive of lebHes gamikoi, 

* Recently the Taluk of Namakkal has been restored in Salem and Rasipuram Taluk newly 
formed. 
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loutrophbros^ parochos, katacliusmata^ epaulia^ eedna* pherne, proix^ confar- 
reatiOf pronuba, deductio, dextrarum jtmcHo, the use of saffron, sacrifices to the 
Lares and to Jupiter, the consecration of the hearth-altar, etc. 

One word in explanation of a few of the vernacular terms. 

Menarikam is the Telugu term for the rule of Cross Cousin Marriage. 

is the practice of ‘^affiliating a son-in-law’’ — failing male issue; 
a father is at liberty to marry his daughter to a man who agrees to become a 
member of the family, and thereafter resides in the father-in-law’s house and 
inherits the estate for the children. 

Basavi is a “dancing girl” or consecrated prostitute, who is entitled to 
inherit her father’s property as a son and transmit it to her off spring. 

Pdn-sttpdri Betel-leaf and areca-nut. 

Punydha-vdchanam the purificatory ceremony for the removal of pollu- 
tion ; it is usually performed by the ^ pur bhit ’ (family priest), who sprinkles con- 
secrated water, tirtam on those members of a fanaily who have contracted 
pollution. 

Pancha-gavya. a most important purificatory rite, which consists of 
drinking the five products of the cow, viz., milk, curds, ghee, cow-dung, and 
cow-urine. 

I. Wedding Ceremonies. 

Marriages are almost always arranged by the parents of bride and bride- 
groom. It is unnecessary here to discuss the details of prohibited degrees, 
exogamic laws, etc. Generally speaking, marriage between those who are, in 
theory or in fact, descended through males from a common ancestor may not 
marry, and the union of a boy with the daughter of his maternal uncle, of his 
paternal aunt or of his sister, is in general favour, and is sometimes compul- 
sory. 

Infant marriage is the mark of Brahmans and of the “ higher ” e.e., the 
more Brahmanised non-Brahman castes. There is reason to believe that adult 
marriage was the rule among Dravidians, and it still survives among some of 
the “ lower ” castes, though the tendency to conform to the Brahmanic model 
is growing stronger. 

The marriage ceremonies of South India may be grouped under three 
heads, viz., (1) Betrothal, (2) Wedding, (3) Consummation. 

Betrothal among Non- Brahmans is a simple matter. The proposal comes 
from the parents (or guardians) of the bridegroom elect, who pay a formal visit 
with presents, to the parents of the intended bride, and, if the latter agree, and 
the omens be favourable, a formal exchange of pan-supari clinches the bargain, 
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*See Prof. Murray’s Uisc of the Greek Epic, p. 185 sq. 



and a family feast follows. Usually the local elders and office bearers of the 
caste, as well as the maternal uncles of both the boy and the girl must be present 
throughout the proceedings. 

The payment of a bride-price, ( Tam. Pariyam^ Tel. tera, Kan. oZi), by the 
parents of the bridegroom to the parents of the bride is a practice almost 
universal among Non-Brahmans. Brahmans, on the other hand, regard the 
payment of a bride price with abhorrence, as lowering the virtues of woman- 
hood to the level of a marketable commodity. 

Consummation, in the case of infant marriage, follows the girl’s attain- 
ment of puberty, as soon as the pollution period is over. In the case of adult 
marriage, consummation is usually postponed for at least three months after 
the wedding, as it is considered unlucky for a child to be born within the first 
year of wedlock. Consummation is not usually accompanied by any public 
ceremony. 

The wedding ceremonies ordinarily last for three days. In wealthier 
households they extend to five or seven, for the poorer classes one day may 
suffice. 

It is hardly necessary here to describe the procedure among Brahmans, 
which is dealt with in detail elsewhere. The marriage ritual among the higher 
Non-Brahman castes approximate to the Brahman standard, the Brahmanic 
element becoming less and less as the social scale descends. 

The following are the principal ceremonies observed among the higer 
Tamil castes : — - 

A, Preliminaries. 

The morning of the first day of the weddipg, and usually also three or 
five days before the wedding begins, are spent by the contracting families in 
various preliminary ceremonies, among them. 

1. nalangu, 

2. tonsure and nail-paring, 

3. erection of the wedding pandal^ 

4. consecration of the milk post, 

5. consecration of the earthern pots, 

6. visit to the village well, 

7. Vignesvara worship. 

8. sowing of the “ nine grains.” 

1. The nalangu ceremony (Tel. nalagu^ Kan. modalarasina) consists in 
smearing the arms and shoulders of bride and bridegroom with turmeric or 
some other paste, and anointing them with oiP, and is often repeated for 

Among Brahmans the ceremony is restricted to painting the feet of the bridal pair with a 
mixture of turmeric paste and chunain ; and water, not oil. is poured over their heads. Vide 
Mr, Thurston Notes p. 6 and Dubois, Hindu Mannerss and Cuatoms p. 231. 

For varieties in practice see below. 
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several consecutive days before the wedding begins, and also at a later stage 
in the celebrations. 

2. The nail-paring ceremony and the shaving of the bridegroom is 
usually performed by the barber; if the bridegroom is a boy, his face is 
symbolically touched with the razor (mtiga-velai) , 

3. The mwcna-gQ pandal (Tel. Ghappram, Kanarese Chappra) is erected 
in front of the house where the wedding is to be celebrated ; it is usually 
supported by 12 posts, in some castes by 16, It should contain a raised 
dais of earth (Tamil manavarai medai^ or arasani, Telugu pendli-pita, 
Kanarese hase-jagali) in which the bridal couple take their places for the 
more important ceremonies. 

4. The consecration of the milk-post (Tamil and Telugu pdlu-kamham, 
also called muhurta-kdly Kanarese hdlu-Jcamha) plays an important part in the 
marriage ceremonies of most of the Non-Brahman castes. On the morning of 
the wedding day some relative of the bride or bridegroom, usually a maternal 
uncle or a paternal aunt’s son, breaks a branch from a tree, (the particular 
species is prescribed by the custom of each caste), and returns to within a 
short distance of the village where he sits down, holding the branch in his 
hand. The parents of both bride and bridegroom with a company of relatives 
then march out to where the man with the branch sits. There they burn 
incense, which they wave over the branches, break a coconut, offer fruit 
and pdn-supdri to the branch and make obeisance to it. Rice, dhall, incense, 
pdn-supdri and turmeric are then given to the man with the branch, who 
hands the branch over to the patty of relatives. The latter return to the 
pandal, and dig a hole near the central post, the piirohit performs punydha- 
vdchanam and sprinkles the tlrtam over the hole ; several articles, such as, 
pearl, coral, milk and ghee are placed in the hole, and the branch is planted 
in it. The hole is filled up with earth, and the dhoby wraps a cloth round 
the branch and ties it to the centre pole. The branches most commonly 
used for the milk-post are those of Ficus religiosa (piped, or arasa-maram ), 
Eugenia jam-bolana (jambu), Euphorbia tirucalli (kalli, the milk-hedge 
plant) and Caletropis gigantea (eruhhu). Prosopis spicigera, Mimusops 
hexandra and other trees are also used. Some castes use the branches of two 
different trees for the milk post. 

5. The village potter is required to prepare for the wedding a’ number 
of new earthernware pots of different sizes. The number of pots varies with 
almost every sub-caste. On the wedding morning, the bridegroom’s party pays 
a ceremonial visit to the potter with musical honours, they wave burning 
incense thrice over the pots, break a coconut, offer to the pots fruits and 
pdnsupdri, worship them, make the customary presents to the potter, and 
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return with the pots to the rnarriage pandaL Some of the pots are placed 
round the central pole, and some are filled with water, grain or cooked food, 
and placed in an inner room ; a lamp is kindled and is kept burning till the 
last day of the wedding, and the pots, which are called araveni, are worship- 
ped at intervals throughout the festivities. 

(6) A ceremonial visit is paid to the village well by a few matrons of the 
contracting families. The usual offerings are made to the water, and burning 
incense is waved over it. (Ganga-puja) A few earthern pots are then filled with 
the water and carried back to the pandal where one or more of the consecrated 
pots round the central pole are filled. 

(7) Vignesvara, the God of Hindrance, is invariably propitiated at the 
outset of all important Hindu ceremonies, and weddings are no exception. 
Puja is done to him early on the first day of the wedding by the matrons of 
the household, and his favour is often solicited at a later stage. 

(8) The sowing of the Nine Grains (navdanyam) is a rite symbolic of 
fertility. A certain number of earthern platters are prepared by the potter 

and these are filled with cow-dung, in which the grains § are sowm, and 
sprinkled wdth water. 

B. The welcome. 

The next group of ceremonies is connected with the welcoming of the 
bride and bridegroom to the marriage pandal. The following may be taken 
as a typej: 

The parents of the bride march in procession to the bridegroom’s house 
and conduct him back to their own. On arrival at the pandal he is garlanded, 
and an offering of rice cakes in a salver is waived over him and placed at his 
feet. They then conduct the bridegroom back to his house. 

Next the bride herself is brought to the pandal ; a salver of cakes and 
jaggery is waived over her and she is then conducted back to the house. 

Then the parents of the bridegroom bring in procession from their own 
house the bride’s wedding ornaments and cloths, with coconuts, jaggery, 
plantains, garlands, saffron, turmeric, sandal-dust, pan supdri and the bride 


§ The Nine Grains are : — 

1. Kadalai (Bengal- gram) , 

2. EUu (gingelly), 

3. Kollu (horse-gram), 

4. Mochai (beans) 

5. Pachai payir (green -gram) , 

6. Utundu (black gram), 

7. Godumai (wheat) 

8. Tuvarai (dhall). 

9. Pachai-arisi (rice). 


I Cholam, Kambu and Ragi are excluded. A 
y slightly different list is given by Dr. Oppert, 
Original Inhabitants, p. 478. 


/ 


X Karai-kattu Vellalars as narrated in Baraniahal Records, section IH p. 82. 
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price, and deliver all these Articles to the parents of the btide. The parents 
are taken into the house and the bride is decked in her bridal attire. 

Lastly, the bride’s parents proceed once more to the bridegroom’s house 
and conduct him to the wedding pandal, where he takes his seat on a 
wooden stool, and the bride is then brought and takes her seat beside him. 

C. Muhurtam. 

The above preliminaries are followed by a group of ceremonies known 
collectively as Mtihurtam which centre round the tying of the tali the binding 
act of the marriage ritual. 

In most castes the marriage chaplets (plates of silver or gold, Tamil 
^attam, Telugu and Kanarese bdshinga) are at this stage tied round the fore- 
heads of both bride and bridegroom, usually by the purdhit, and the hankanam 
(threads of wool or cotton) are tied round their wrist together with a piece 
of turmeric and iron ring. 

The tdh is then consecrated by the purdhit who performs horham (burnt 
offering), places it in a half coconut, blesses it, * and then passes it round* 
among the assembled guests, who touch it, each in turn, in token of good 
will. It is then taken by the bridegroom and tied round the neck of the 
bride, while the purdhit repeats mantras. 

In some castes it is customary to suspend a screen of cloth between 
bride and bridegroom before the ^aH-tying, and the corners of their cloths 
are often tied together. 

The tdli~ty\T\g is followed or preceded by a group of ceremonies known 
as kanyaddnam, or “ gift of the virgin ”, by which the parents of the girl 
symbolically transfer her to the custody of her husband. The bride’s father 
usually places her hand in the hand of the bridegroom, and recites some such 
formulae as “we give this girl to thee for wife; do thou nourish and protect 
her . Milk or water is poured over the joined hands {dhdra) and sometimes 
the girl’s father washes the feet of the bride {pdtha-puja). 

“ Exchange of garlands ” {mdlai-mdttruthal) is commonly performed at 
this stage, boy and girl, each in turn, thrice placing a -garland on the other’s 
neck. 

The purdhit, followed by the assembled guests, then pours rice over the 
heads of the bridal pair (rice-pouring or sesha ceremony) who then walk hand ' 
in hand round the milk post. 

After sunset, the bridegroom leads the bride . outside the pandal &nd 
points out to her the star Arundati (in Ursa Major), which represents the 
wife of the Rishi Vasishta, who exceeds all other wives in womanly virtue. 


* Or ties it round an unbroken coconut. 
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The couple then return to the pandal, resume their seats, and partake 
of milk and plantains. Exchange of pan-siipari follows, and the day ends in 
a feast. 

D. ClosinCx ceremonies. 

The Muhtirtam makes the bridal couple man and wife, and is followed 
by miscellaneous ceremonies which close the celebrations. 

The formal removal of the chaplets and the hankana-visarchanam, or 
undoing of the wrist threads, are ordinarily regarded as closing the wedding 
ceremonies properly so called. 

On the night of the second or third day there is usually a procession 
round the village with music and fireworks, during which a visit is paid to 
the village temple and offerings are made to the idol. On their return to the 
house, the bridal party is sometimes met by a bevy of matrons who wave 
before them a salver of saffron water to avert evil spirits, and at the threshold 
coconuts are broken. 

Some castes on the last day of the wedding perform the ant-hill ceremony 
which is followed by a final w’orship of the milk-post. The ant-hill ceremony 
is falling into disuse. Bride and bridegroom accompanied by a few^ friends, 
walk in procession to an ant-hill outside the village, taking with them the 
usual offerings, together with a basket and a hoe. Milk and ghee are sprinkled 
on the ant-hill, a salver of incense is waved thrice over it, a coconut is broken 
and fruit offered. Then the bridegroom takes the hoe and digs the ant-hill, 
the bride puts the earth in a basket, and a matron places the basket on her 
head. The party then return to the pandaL There the bridegroom mixes 
the earth with water, makes it into a lump, and gives it to the bride, who puts 
it down near the milk-post, moulds it into the form of an altar, and bedaubs 
it with saffron, sandal-dust, and turmeric. The wrist threads, the chaplets 
and the bride’s old cloth are tied to the milk-post ; cooked rice and vegetables 
are brought by some matrons of the family and spread on leaves ; a salver of 
burning incense is waved thrice over the food, fruit and pdn-supdri is offered 
to the milk-post, and the bride prostrates before it. This ceremony is 
succeeded by a general feast and final distribution of pdn-supdri which close 
the festivities. 

Before the guests depart, they are all expected to make presents of money 
or cloths (moyi) to the bridal pair, though these presents are supposed to be 
returned to their givers in due course. , 

The last day of the marriage festivities is usually known as theNdgavalli^ 
day, on account of so — called Ndgavalli ceremony, the purpose of which is 

* The origin and meaning of the term NdgavaJH seems doubtful, vide i?. S. M. Is, v. 
Kuruba. p. 14; Baramahal Records, III, p. 11. 
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to conciliate the spirits of the family ancestors. An earthen pot is white- 
washed on the outside and inscribed with mystic characters. The bride and 
bridegroom place an offering of fruit, sandalwood and other perfumes before 
the pot, walk round it thrice, and make three oblations of di'essed rice to the 
manes of their ancestors, w’‘ho are considered as dismissed to their celestial 
abodes. The oblations are taken away by the washerman and the sacred pot 
is stored among the family belongings. 

Miscellaneous. 

Most of the Kanarese castes and some of the Telugu perform a prelimi- 
nary rite 'known B.S surige ox miiU-ntru-S astr a. Four earthern vessels filled 
with water are placed to mark the four corners of a square, and a thread is 
passed round the neck of each and from vessel to vessel a prescribed number 
of times. Into this enclosure, the bridegroom enters, with his mother and 
some elderly female relative whose husband is alive, and both take their seats. 
Other persons, usually five matrons connected with the contracting families, 
then bathe the boy and his mother with hot water, perform various ceremon- 
ies, and finally pour over them the contents of the four pots. The boy and 
his mother then change their clothes, and a similar ceremony is performed 
over the bride and her mother. In some castes the bride and bridegroom go 
through the rite together. The thread that formed the enclosure is after- 
wards given to the matrons of the families, and pieces of it are worn on their 
tails as talismans. 

Another practice not uncommon after is the ‘‘common meal” 

(Buvva) partaken of by the bride and bridegroom, who eat off the same leaf 
or platter. The food is specially prepared in new vessels by matrons of the 
family who have fasted previously, and who, during its preparation, should 
hold their cloths to their noses in case the food should be contaminated by 
their smelling it. The dish or leaf in which it is served is consecrated. 
Some of the food is distributed among the relatives, and the bridal couple are 
usually screened from view while they partake of the meal. 

Siinhascina-'puj a, or “worship of the seat,” is a rite observed by man}-" 
Kanarese and Telugu castes. A hambli (blanket) doubly folded is spread on 
the ground in the pandal, and on it four tridents {trisulcd) are drawn, radiating 
onwards at right angles to each other from a small central circle, with sun and 
moon in the top, left and right hand spaces respectively, and at each of the 
four corners a ball of sacred ashes {vihuthi). On the east side the bride and 
bridegroom takethir seats, and one or more of the headmen of the caste sit 
opposite. In the midst of the hambli, pdn-sujpdjH is placed. A headman of 

The number of times varies with different castes. 
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the caste makes puja to this, and then distributes the pan-supari to the as- 
sembled company in the order prescribed by custom. 

Another important preliminary ceremony observed by many castes is the 
v^orship of ancestors, {Devanita),^' This is performed by the bride and 
bridegroom separately in their own houses. A kalasam is prepared to represent 
the spirits of ancestors ; it consists of an earthern or metal vessel filled with 
water or grain and fruit, and its mouth covered with mango or betel leaves, over 
which a coconut is placed. The vessel is decorated externally with geometri- 
cal designs in chunam and ochre, placed in a consecrated spot in an inner 
room, and puja is made to it. On the morning of the Devaruta day, the bride 
and bridegroom bathe and fast ; in the evening the clothes to be worn during 
the w^edding are laid near the kalasam ; incense is burnt and offerings of 
cooked food are laid before it. Both bride and bridegroom offer prayers, and 
the ceremony is followed by a dinner to the caste-men. 

An amusing ceremony known as pot-searching ” is observed by many 
castes after the Muhurtam rites are completed, A vessel of earthenware^or 
brass is filled with water covered by turmeric, a kankanam of thread is tied 
round its neck, and it is placed on a cushion of raw rice on a plantain leaf. 
The bridal couple take their seats on each side of the vessel ; and two articles 
such as a lime-fruit for the boy and a silver bangle for the girl are throwm into 
it.t The boy and girl then dip their hands in the vessel and pick up w^'hat they 
can find, and should either pick up the wrong article, the boy the bangle or 
the girl the lime, the mistake is greeted by the assembled friends with good- 
natured chaff. 

The above descriptions are by no means exhaustive nor are they of uni- 
versal application. There seems no limit to variations in procedure, and 
several additional customs will be referred to in the sequel. 

Among certain Tamil castes, Konga Vellalars, Nattans, Pallans and 
Uppiliyans, an important part in the marriage ceremonies is taken by a sort 
of lay priest, called the arumaikkaran, and his wife {arumaikkari) who are 
appointed under rather peculiar circumstances. To become an ammaikkaran 
a man must be well on in years, of good character, and blessed with children, 
and his wife must be alive. He cannot be ^^consecrated” as ammaikkaran 
except at the marriage of his first, third or youngest son. Husband and wife 
are consecrated together. The ceremony is conducted by the barber (navidan) 
assisted by other arumaikkdrar, and after it is over, the couple go and take 
cooked rice from a pot in which rice is boiled for their son’s marriage. This 
qualifies them for officiating in other mar iages of the caste, t 

*The account which follows is taken from E.S.M. I, Kuruba, p. 10, 
fSo with Komatis vide E. S. M,, VI, Komati, p. 14. 

JFor further information see Mr. F. R. Hemmingway’s Gazetteer of Trichinopoly District, p. 104. 
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Another custom observed by the Nattdns and Konga Vellalars is the 
ceremony of the ndttu-kal, a stone set up on the village boundary. Thither, 
among the ndttdns^ the bride is carried by her maternal uncles ; she is 
dressed in her kumi, the bridal cloth presented by the bridegroom’s party, 
but is bare to the waist, and she must close her eyes with her two hands. 
The ammaikkdri ties a piece of yarn round the stone in the sight of the 
bride, who sits the while on the basket (pezhai) on which the kumi has been 
brought. After this the bride is carried back to her home, and there the tali 
is tied by the ammaikkdri ; the bridegroom is then brought to her and the 
couple then clasp hands, which act in this case is considered the binding part 
of the marriage rites. The bridegroom afterwards visits the ndttu-kal himself, 
and is there met by the village chuckler (leather- worker), who presents him 
with a new pair of sandal for which he receives a small fee. In Salem 
District, the ndttu-kal is said to represent the 24 Nads into which the Konga 
Vellalars are distributed. Theoretically no marriage should take place without 
the presence of the representatives of all the 24 Nads, but as this rule is 
almost impossible in practice, the ndttii-kal was introduced as a substitute for 
the absent representatives. In Trichinopoly, the ndttu-kal is said to repre- 
sent the Konga King, whose permission was essential to every marriage.* 

Re-marriage. 

The prohibition of widow-marriage is a mark of Brahmanism ; even 
among such castes as permit the re-marriage of widows, the practice is 
regarded as a^ sort of legalised concubinage {katttcpddu). Similarly among 
Brahmans and the higher castes, divorce is not recognised ; but it is tolerat- 
ed by castes which are less affected by Brahman ic influences. The ceremonies 
observed at the wedding of a widow or divorcee are of the simplest description; 
the bride puts on a new cloth presented to her by her lover, and the latter ties 
the tali in the presence of the headman. No married woman should be 
present and the bridegroom has usually to pay a reduced bride price 
to the family of the widow’s deceased husband and provide a feast for his 
fellow castemen. 

II. Death Ceremonies. 

Cremation is supposed to be a mark of “ Aryan ” influence ; inhumation 
appears to be the original practice of the Dravidians. Hence the higher non- 
Brahman castes have adopted the Brahmanic (Aryan) practice of cremation, 
and in many other castes, the well-to-do cremate their dead, while the poorer 
families are content with the less costly sepulture. Sometimes it happens 
that the Vaishnava members of a caste practice cremation, while the Saiva 
members bury their dead. Those who die of small-pox or cholera or leprosy, 


* See Gazetteer of Trichinopoly District, pp. 104-5 
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and infants are usually buried, even in castes which ordinarily practise 
cremation, and men who acquire a high reputation for sanctity even among 
the Brahmans are buried, sometimes with very peculiar rites which it would 
be irrelevent here to enumerate. 

The death ceremonies ordinarily observed among castes which are not 
twice-born are as follows : — 

Just before the breath leaves the body, a coin, a little water, and some- 
times tulasi leaves, or a decoction of tulasi in water {tulasi-tirtam) are put in 
the mouth of the dying man. 

As soon as he is dead, the head is anointed with oil, and the body is 
washed with soapnut and warm water and clad in a new cloth and namam^ 
vibuthi, or potUi is marked on his forehead as custom prescribes. The widows 
is then decked in a new cloth and anointed, her body is rubbed with turmeric 
and saffron paste, flowers are put in her hair, and a pottii of saffron is marked 
on her forehead. 

The corpse is laid on a bier, covered with a cloth, and sprinkled with 
flowers, sandal-dust, pan-sttpari ; dressed rice, cakes of rice flour and jaggery 
are tied in the shroud ; and a few grains of raw^ rice, and a few bruised betel 
leaves and areca-nuts are put into the mouth of the corpse. The spot where 
the deceased died is purified with cow-dung, and a lighted lamp is placed 
there.^ The bier is usually a ladder of bamboo made for the occasion and 
decked with leaves. Among the w^ealthy it is usually surmounted with a 
canopy of jasmine flow^ers, like a ]^er (temple processional car.) 

The bier is then carried to the burial ground in procession, the order of 
march in each caste being prescribed by the custom. The chief mourner, 
(nearest male relative), walks immediately in front of the bier and the ether 
mourners follow it. The procession is usually led by a band of musicians and 
a horn-blower, often of Panchama caste. Sometimes, e,g., among Vakkaligas, 
a relative walks beside the bier strewing the corpse with pan-supari and 
waving incense over it. 

When the funeral cortege has past out of the village, the females return 
home. In some castes, however, the females do not quit the house. 

Half-way to the burial ground, the bier is placed on the ground and the 
chief mourner w^alks thrice round it, carrying a pot of cooked rice and strew- 
ing the rice as he goes ; after completing the circuit thrice, he breaks the pot. 
The front and near bearers then change positions, and the procession resumes 
its journey. 

It is often the practice for the mourners to throw cooked rice by the way- 
side as they go, to divert the attention of evil spirits that may be following 

* e. g. Pallans, Nattans. 
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them. Evil spirits are also scared en route by the blare of trumpets or chank 
shells, the beating of tom toms or gongs, the jangling of bells, and sometimes 
by the occasional firing of a gun. 

On arrival at the burial ground the chief mourner is shaved and bathed. 
If the body is to be cremated the bier is then placed on the pyre and the chief 
mourner walks round it thrice from right to left, 1 carrying on his shoulder a 
pot of water which he sprinkles as he goes ; a few holes are punched in the 
pot as each circuit begins. After the third circumambulation, he breaks the 
pot by throwing it over his head on to the pyre, and walks away without 
looking back. The covering cloth, 2 or part of it, is taken off the corpse. 
Sometimes a few’ grains of raw rice are dropped into the mouth of the deceas- 
ed, first by the chief mourner, and afterwards by the other relatives. The 
chief mourner, then sets fire to the pyre near the head of the corpse, and 
sometimes, the other mourners join in lighting the pyre. 

All the mourners then repair to a tank or well and bathe. They then 
return to the house of mourning, where they make obeisance to the lighted 
lamp placed on the spot where the deceased died. They then disperse to 
their houses. 

In the case of burials the procedure is similar, the chief mourner carry- 
ing the vessel of w^ater thrice round the grave after the body is laid in it. 

In some cases 3 the body is carried thrice round the pyre or grave as a 
preliminary to the other ceremonies, and in a few castes the body is first 
taken off the bier before it is carried round.4 

When burnt, the corpse is placed with the head towards the south or 
east, when buried it is usually laid head southwards, 5 but some- castes bury 
their dead in a sitting posture.6 

On the second day of mourning the chief mourner sometimes 7 visits the 
cemstry ground with the purohit, and makes offerings to the manes of the 
departed. 

The third day is a day of great importance to all non-Brahman castes 
on account of the Milk Ceremony (Tam. Pal-sadangu,) In the morning, the 
floor of the house of mourning is rubbed with cow-dung and water, and 
the walls are white-washed. 

1 i. e., in the opposite direction to the sun, keeping his left side towards the pyre. 

2 The portion torn off is usually the perquisite of the Pariah who attends the funeral. - 

3 Among the Kunchiga and Gangadikara Vakkaligas, the Motati and Perdaganti Reddis and 
Kammas. 

4 E. g. among the Perdaganti Reddis, 

5 The south is the region of Yama, the God of Death. 

6 This practice is adopted even by Brahmans in the case of men who have lived lives of 
great sanctity, 

7 Especially Brahman’s and Vaisyas, and the higher Non-Brahman castes who imitate 
Brahmanic custom. 
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The mourners bathe, shave, and don new cloths ; sometimes an offering 
of rice, fowls, vegetables, etc., is placed on the spot where the deceased died. 

The mourners then proceed to the burning ground, an offering of cooked 
rice is laid on the spot where the bier bearers rested en route and the chief 
mourner sprinkles water over the remnants of the pyre, collects the bones 
and puts them in an earthern vessel, gathers the ashes in a heap, sprinkles 
milk over them, and places round them offerings^ of cooked rice, cakes of 
jaggery and rice flour, pmi-siipari, etc., and makes obeisance. He then 
watches till the crows come and eat some of the oblation. t 

The vessel containing the bones is then thrown into a tank or well and 
the party of mourners return home. In the case of burial the oblations are 
placed on the grave, and the same signs are awaited. 

The ceremonies observed on the days succeeding the milk ceremony 
differ greatly in different castes. The period of pollution lasts usually from 
10 to 16 days, and closes 

(1) with the ceremonial purification of the house and of the mourners, 

(2) worship at the village temple, 

(3) the presentation of a new turban to the chief mourner, 

(4) a family meal. 

As a preliminary, all the mourners bathe, shave and don new^ clothes. 
The floor of the house is smeared with cow-dung and the walls are white- 
washed ; the purohit performs punyaha-vachanam and sprinkles the house 
and the mourners with holy water {tirtam). It is a common practice to put 
cooked rice on the roof of the house for the crows to eat. Sometimes the 
chief mourner undergoes the ceremony of drinking the five products of the 
cow ipancha-gavya). 

The higher castes usually make presents in cash and kind to a few 
Brahmans. An offering of raw rice, dhall, salt, tamarind, chillies, milk, ghee, 
jaggery, etc., is sent to the ptijati of the village temple ; the latter bathes, 
puts on clean clothes, boils some of the rice and offers it to the idol. The 
chief mourner then, with a few near relations, repairs to the temple with the 
usual offerings, the ptijari performs puja, and gives holy water and sacred 
flowers to the mourners, who usually partake of the consecrated food. 
iprasada). 

* The number of oblations and the placing of them varys in different castes. There are 
usually three offerings, one on top of the ashes, and one on either side, or, in the case of burial, 
one on the top of the grave, one at the head, and one at the foot, 

t If the crows come readily, it is taken as a sign that the deceased was a good man and his 
ghost is happy and content and will trouble the family no more. Sometimes, if the crows hold off 
a cow is brought and made to eat a little of the rice. If the rice is not eaten, it is believed that 
the ghost of the deceased will return to the house of mourning and bring endless trouble on the 




survivors. 
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The ceremonial removal of the widow’s tali is sometimes performed on 
the closing day, and sometimes several days before-hand, aud the rite varies 
in different castes. 

Most castes, including even the Pariahs, perform in some form or other 
a hartunantaram ceremony in imitation of the Brahmans, the object of which 
is to cause fche soul of the dead to enter into communion with the other 
ancestors of the family, f The ceremony consists in the cheif mourner doing 
puja to one, two, or three bricks or stones, one of which re'presents the soul 
of the deceased, and the other gods ; offering them balls of rice, uttering a 
formula praying that the deceased's soul ma}^ enter into Paradise, and 
throwing the bricks into a tank or w^elL 

Some castes burn a bundle of dharba grass, which is supposed to 
represent the deceased. I 

In a few castes the bodies of unmarried girls are buried without a bier, 
and all ceremonies are dispensed with or the ceremonies terminate with the 
third day. 


t Vide Dubois, p. 497 sq ; TrichinopoJy 
VoL V, No. 2, p, 84. 

+ E. g. Panda-imittu pallis , 


Gazeteer, p. 99 ; Madras Museum Bulletin 



THE EXACT SCIENCES IN THE VEDA 

( A Paper read before the Mythic Society,) 

By P. N. Gowd, m. a., b. sc. (Edin.) 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the passing away of the Nineteenth 
Century and the advent of its eventful successor have been marked by the onrush 
of an impetuous stream of not unhappy surprises in almost all the departments 
of human activit}^ but, that the theme of this paper rightly claims to have as 
much a share- in directing the course of this strenuous current of surprises in 
the near future as the astounding revelations of science have hitherto had is 
yet to be learnt. The study ot Sanskrit Literature has been, for some time 
past, engaging the serious attention of a considerable number of learned 
scholars. The labours of this band of eminent men of letters have resulted in 
the postulation of two diametrically opposed theories although one may make 
bold to affirm that neither of them can yet claim to have secured a solid 
foundation. The opinions of the majority of the Western Orientalists as 
regards the nature of the Vedas have been summed up in the unambiguous 
remarks made b}^ Max Muller, whom we may consider as the mouthpiece of the 
European Scholars of the last century. He writes “That the Veda is full of 
childish, silly, even to our minds monstrous conceptions, who would deny ?” 
and “ I do not claim for the ancient Indian Literature any more than I should 
willingly concede to the fables and traditions and songs of savage nations 
such as we can study at present in what we call a state of nature.” The pre- 
sumptive reasoning and curious logic adopted by the advocates of this doctrine 
to arrive at the foregoing decision have been declared to be illusory and un- 
tenable by an opposed school of zealous Vedic researchers, composed mostly 
of Iridians, who have, consequently, postulated the theory that the Vedas 
embody the principle conceptions forming the body of modern Scientific 
Literature even though as yet no weighty evidence has been adduced in its 
support. 

It is hoped' that this paper will go a long way to clear up the differences 
between these tw^o divergent schools of sincere workers, and securely establish 
the latter theory. 

The title of this paper embraces two distinct yet interdependent state- 
ments each of which requiring a separate enquiry and exposition. Not only 
does it suggest that the Vedas are scientific in character, but also that they 
contain a knowledge of Physics, Chemistry, and such other exact sciences. 
Consequently this essay naturally breaks up into tw^o parts, the first of which 
dealing mainly with the general nature of the Vedas and the second with 
3 
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their particular contents. I propose to begin with the consideration of the 
scientific character or otherwise of the Vedas. 

This is best done by the consideration of a few of the Sutras or aphorisms 
of Jaimini who, working as a student under Vyasa the compiler of the Vedas, 
should be supposed to have come into direct possession of the knowledge 
relating to the Vedic ritual. These aphorisms were intended by Jaimini to 
reveal the true nature of the Vedas. “The Veda is the only authority for 
Dharma: the Veda is that authority and nothing else/’ says Jaimini in his 
second Sutra. In the Purush^rthanusasana it is laid down that “Dharma and 
Brahma are to be learnt from the Veda only.” It is evident from these 
statements that the Veda is an authority for Dharma. No doubt Veda being 
derived from Vid, to know, means knowledge, but this does not in any way 
contradict the preceding remarks in as much as Dharma, as the following 
citations will show, is but the totality of Natural Laws. Commenting on 
these definitions of the Veda, Sayana observes : “To establish the former of 
these propositions Jaimini, in his fourth Sutra, shows that Dharma (Natural 
Law) is not cognizable by our senses. ‘ Perception is not a cause there, 
because perception deals with things that are, not with things that are to be.’ 
Dharma will arise after the Yajna (scientific experimentation) producing it has 
been performed : it does not exist before, and perception is therefore useless 
here. Nor even afterwards can Dharma be apprehended by the senses. 
Because it is destitute of form, etc. That is the reason why it is commonly 
called ‘ adrishta ’ that which is unseen. Nor is the second source of knowledge, 
inference, available. Wh}'? On account of the absence of characteristic marks, 
you will perhaps say that joy and sorrow are such characteristic marks for 
Dharma and Adharma. True. But they are given as such in the Veda 
itself.” 

In another place Sayana adds thus : “And knowledge of Dharma and 
Brahma is the immediate use of the Veda. Nor need we doubt lest such 
knowledge, — ^like that, for example, that the earth has seven continents, or 
that a certain king is going somewhere, — has no relation to any end 
of man. I Dharma is eulogised as productive objects of human desire in the 
Jollowing passages : ‘ Dharma is the support of the whole world: through- 

out the Avhole world people flock to him who has most Dharma (i.e. who 
Lnows most about the Laws of Nature). A man puts away his sin (suffering) 
by means of his Dharma (i.e. his knowledge of the Laws of Nature), every- 
thing rests upon Dharma. Therefore they call Dharma man’s highest good.’ 
Dharma restrains a king in act to strike, and to the weaker of two disputants 
.brings victory as from a king’s help : truly it is an object of desire to men.” 

What could these Sutras and this commentary on them portray save 
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that the Vedas are Scientific works? Dharma has been referred to as arising 
“after the Yajna producing it has been performed.” What is this Yajna ? 
It is a scientific experiment. We have the text, Uddisya devatam dmvyatyago 
yago ahhidhiyate which means only one thing, namely, having desired (to 
produce) a Devata (i.e., a re-agent) the separation (of it) from a substance 
is known as Yaga. Yajna coming from the same root, yaj, is identical 
with yaga and denotes scientific experimentation. That this was the 
original significance attached to the world yajna can be substantiated by a 
number of passages from the Upanishads and Bhagavad Gita, but I will avail 
myself of only a few verses from the latter. In the 3rd chapter (verses 10-13) 
Krishna is introduced as saying : 

“ Since all action other than that relating to yajna (scientific experi- 
mentation) is a bondage to (those of) this world, Kaunteya, act only for 
the sake of (improving and furthering) this yajna karma (scientific research) 
having cut off all bondage. 

“Formerly, having created (evolved) men together with yajnas (the 
means of understanding Dharma), Prajapati told them thus ; ‘ Prosper 
yourselves by this yajna. Let it be sufficient unto you to fulfil all your 
desires.’ 

“ By such yajna the Devas (i.e., Nature’s Agents such as Og, Hg, 
or electricity) are produced. It is these Devas that produce you. Being 
thus mutually produced, ye shall obtain the beat prosperity.” 

“ The Devas obtained from yajna will bestow desired enjoyments and he 
is verily the thief who appropriates the results for his own self without 
offering them to the Devas.” It is here meant that scientific investigation 
must not be undertaken solely for the purpose of economic excellence but for 
furthering the search after truth. 

Now, then, it is easy for us to understand the significance of the state- 
ment that “ Dharma will arise after the yajna producing it has been 
performed.” It is the same as saying that Natural Law will be apprehended 
only after the experiment giving rise to it has been performed. Nor is it 
difficult to appreciate the sense of the import of the statement that “ percep- 
tion is not a cause there because perception deals with things that are, not 
with things are to be for, verily Natural Law is not cognizable by our 
senses. Hence has it been declared that “ a means which is not learned by 
perception or inference is learned from the Veda ; and that is why the 
Veda is so called.” That the Veda is the record of scientific facts and 
principles is what is meant by statements such as that the Veda is 
“ that which enables us to know the uncommon means to derive good 
and ward off evil ”, that “ it can make clear what has been, what is, and what 
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is to be, what is near and what is afar off,” and that whatsoever is desired 
will be occomplished by (the knower of) the Veda, for whom nothing 
impossible exists.” Needless to say that these powers are at, the disposal 
of Natural Science alone : and when we are enjoined that the Veda possesses 
these properties it must needs be a record of the facts and principles of 
Science Natural. 

The determination of the actual significance of the Devas will furnish 
further proof of this statement. In the Nirukta, we. are informed that the 
Devas "^are produced from yajnas (ix., Scientific experiments),” that they are 
'' numerous existences ” endowed with “ diverse but distinct functions ”, and 
that they are neither intelligent beings nor quite the reverse though they are 
often introduced “ in their character of actors in a particular function, as 
yajna is only the temporary act of the man who performs it.” The etymo- 
logical meaning of the term is that which plays {kriday or that w^hich acts 
and re-acts a chemical reagent. Devas are not born in the manner in which 
either viviparous or oviparous creatures are born nor even in the manner in 
which those that spring from germs and plants are born. They have no 
death ”, and “never grow old ”, and though subject “ to the three states, 
namely, of production, existence and disintegration or change, are in all these 
conditions as virile and active as a youth aged twenty-five”. They “know 
much ” for, what they are about we do not fully know. This description is 
applicable only to the scientists’ reagents and it must be so because the Devas 
were realities seen and handled by the Vedic Rishis who to do them justice, 
were not, as is generally supposed, superstitious, nor polytheistic, but on the 
other hand, if the value of these very goods be properly evaluated, it would 
turn out that they were scientists to their very core, possessing the Advaita 
religion which is the inevitable stage of advance scientific research. 

The Veda is the History of these Devas i, e., the objects of physical 
sciences. It exists in four parts the Rig, Yajur, Sama and Adharva the last 
of which contains verses such as : 

“He who has penetrated the secret of things, who has lifted himself up 
by contemplation to the knowledge of the immortal principle, who has 
mortified his body and developed his soul, w^ho knows all the mysteries of 
being and non-being, who has studied all the transformations of the vital 
molecule from Brahma to man and from man to Brahma, he alone is in com- 
munication with the Pitris and commands the celestial forces.” 

“Nothing is commenced or ended; everything is changed or transformed. 
Life and death are only modes of transformation which rule the vital molecule 
from the plant up to Brahman himself.” 

These tw^o quotations show us the kind and the extent of the Vedic 
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knowledge. W^e cannot escape here by saying that they are childish or even 
metaphysical speculations. The spirit, the underlying authoritative tone, 
and the dignity of principles advocated in them conipel us to infer an experi- 
enced author who knows them to be true, having himself tested them. No 
children can speak in these terms nor even our leading scientists. The latter 
are far behind the ideal state hinted at in the above citations. 

The actual relations subsisting between the Rig and Yajur Vedas is suc- 
cinctly set forth by Sayana in his preface to the Rig Veda. He says ; We 

will grant that ;the Rig Veda comes first. Still the Yajur Veda is 

properly explained before it. Because the Yajur Veda is most important for 
the yajna (experiment) and it is in order to perform the yajna we must know 
the meaning of the Vedas.” The point in dispute is why should Yajur Veda be 
explained prior to the Rig veda ? And the answer is the same as that we give 
to the questions,- why should experiments precede generalised theorem? or 
why should the preparation of the necessary apparatus and reagents precede 
the actual experimentation ? The Rig Veda deals with theorems and experi- 
ments but the processes of preparing the reagents and apparatus are recorded 
in the Yajur Veda which is in effect a laboratory guide. Thus for instance, the 
theorem that Hydrogen is produced by the action of a metal on an acid occurs 
in the Rig Veda while the method of preparing the acid is dealt with in the 
Yajur Veda. This is what is meant by Sayana when he says : “ ‘ The name 

Mantra from Manana (inductive and deductive reasoning), the name Chandas 
from Chadana (covering) the name Stoma from Stavana (praising i.e., de- 
scribing the properties), and the name Yajus from Yajati (to experiment).’ 
This being so, the body of the Yajna (i.e., the requisities of experiment) is 
performed in the Yajur Veda, the Veda of the Adhvaryu priest (who measures 
out the substances for the experiment) ; the hymn and lesson required by the 
yajna (experiment) as part of it are filled up by the other two Vedas.” 

Statements are made such as that “ In such Mantras as dshadhe 
trasyasvainam the persons addressed are not the things themselves but the 
deities (Devas) immanent in the things.” This doctrine of the immanent 
deities which has been set forth by the holy Badarayana in his 
‘ Abhimanivyapad^sastu ’ Sutra become intelligible only if we take Devas 
or deities to mean chemical reagents including the elements. 

The Vedas are divided into Mantras and Brahmanas. The word 
Mantra is often supposed to represent something ^ whose mental repeti- 
tion. produces in a miraculous way some extraordinary effect. But 
Sayana, relying on the authority of Jaimini, refutes this view as 
follows: — “ But the meaning of a sentence has the same relation to 
the words in the Veda as in any other book. The word ‘but’ here 
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shows that Jaimini is about to reject the view that the use* of the Mantras 
is a spiritual one, lying only in their repetition. The meaning of a sentence 
is arrived at by the relation of cause and effect subsisting between the words 
and it, and this holds good of all words whatever, sacred or profane. That 
being so, just as in common talk a sentence is uttered in order that it may 
convey its meaning, the same law must be recognised in the case of a Vedic 
yajna (experiment). For only the yajna (experiment) which is illustrated 
by a Mantra can be performed, not that which is not so illustrated. There- 
fore the recitation of Mantras has one Unmediate ttse and one such only, and 
that is not a mystical one. They are recited in order that they convey their 
meaning.’’ And what is this meaning ? It is that which enables us to 
successfully perform a scientific experiment for the production of material 
results, 

By Brahmana is meant a sastra and a sastra is a prescription in connec- 
tion with an experiment ; or, it is an exposition of it. All knowledge that is 
not included in the Mantras, which contain the more important facts, is 
recorded in the Brahmanas. Whatever is necessary to direct to completion 
an experiment which is undertaken on the authority of the corresponding 
Mantra portion is included in the Brahmana. It, therefore, contains state- 
ments accompanied by a circumstance in the shape of the direction to the 
priest (experimenter) — ” or a Parisankhya an ^Tmplied prohibition, ” as in 
saying take acidulated water and not pure water. It contains, moreover, 
that knowledge which logically follows from the Truths of Nature, for 
instance, the theories of Karma and Maya. 

That the Mantras are useless because they “ at the time of yajna express 
no meaning any more than they do when one is learning them by heart ”, is 
the argument which Jaimini controverts in the Sfitra that ^^the non-communica- 
tion of knowledge here is due to the fact that there is no connection with the 
yajna (experiment).” From this, it transpires that there is a definite meaning 
for a Mantra which meaning gives us a certain knowledge. The knowledge 
is obtained not by its mere repetition but by the performance of an experi- 
ment according to the directions embodied in it. There is no supernatural 
connection here. A Mantra is very nearly equivalent to a theorem in modern 
scientific terminology. 

The reference to Mantras by a general d(3Scription shows that the 
meaning of the text is taken into account. That is, when a verse has Agni 
(OXYGEN) for its deity and is termed an Agneyi (belonging to Agni) verse, 
there must of necessity be a meaning in it.” 

The object of the whole body of Amnaya or revealed truth (Veda) is the 
performance of the yajna (scientific experimentation). 
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Each rite (i, the experiment enjoined in the Veda) must have its 
reward (i. e., result). Distinctive rewards must therefore, as in daily life, 
refer to increase in quantity or quality.” Sayana, commenting on this, 
writes that Victory over (i. 6., acquisition of) the one or the other of the 
three classes of worlds, terrestrial, celestial and those in midheaven, is the 
fruit (result) obtained by him who performs the ' Pasuhhanda \rite.” The 
true meaning of this is, as will be evident later on, that the performer of the 
Pdsubhanda rite, a kind of experiment, can obtain either oxygen, or hydrogen 
or nitrogen. The experimenter who proceeds to experiment with these after 
getting them will obtain either qualitative or quantitative results. For 
instance if according to another rite oxygen is made to combine with hydrogen 
we get water, a quantitative result, or by yet a different process we may 
purify the oxygen and thus obtain a qualitative result. Sayana observes : 

The words ‘as in daily life’ introduce a simile. As in daily life you may 
buy a Khari of rice for one Nishka, and then giving another Nishka get more 
rice. Or, as one Nishka will get you cotton clothes, while for two you may 
get silk. Here you have increase in bulk and increase in quality respectively. ^ 
/ In the same way it must be recognised that additional yajnas (experiments) 
will procure for the worshipper (experimenter) increased or higher enjoy- 
ments.” 

“ Of the Veda too, some predicate nearness to us in time. There is 
mention of the men who composed them. Also because we see mention 
made of things that are not eternal.” It is here argued that since Vasishta, 
Kanva and other Rishis are the compilers of the Vedas, the latter are no 
more “ without beginning ” than the works of Kalidasa and the like writers. 

But Jaimini refutes it in the sutras that “ the priority of sound has already been 
declared, ” “ that mention of men is made on account of their teaching,” and 
that “ if it were made by man there would be no mention of the use (or the 
result) of the rite (experiment). Also from its identity with the rite.” The first 
of the arguments is plain enough. No sane person can hold that any man 
has composed the Truth of Nature, although we know for certain that the 
latter is “ covered ” in theorems by man and that the teacher teaches them 
to his pupils. Knowledge is knowledge irrespective of time and space, and 
whether we are cognizant of it or not. None can invent knowledge but can 
only understand and record it. But even in this recording of scientific facts 
the Rishis hold that we should not attribute authorship to man, for, he does 
not create the sounds which make up the words used in their construction. 

All that he does is to understand and teach them; and it is on this* account 
that names such as Vasishta and Kanva are mentioned in the Vedas. If the 
Veda was the creation of a poet how could the immutability and universality 
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of the experiments and their results be known to him ? 

Sayana says : “ If the sentences about the ^ Jyotishtoma ’ and other Yajnas 
were made by man, then the composition of the sentences about the 
^ Jyotishtdma ’ and the other rites would not have been followed by the 
assertion that those rites win Divi (hydrogen) and other worlds (elements). 
For no man could have seen that these things stood to one another as cause 
and effect. But the Veda does contain such an assertion. ‘ ‘ Let the person 
who desires Divi (hydrogen) experiment by the Jyotishtdma 3^ajna.’ Nor can 
this be said to be like the speech of a mad man. For the yajna enjoined 
here is understood, as in the case of precepts in daily life, to be provided 
with the three factors, the thing to be gained, the instrument, and the method 

Its end is Divi (hydrogen). The Soma (pyroligneous acid 

extracted by the destructive distillation of Sami wood) is the instrument used, 
and the introductory and the other subsidiary portions of the ritual must be 
observed. How can this be said to be like the talk of a mad man.” 

To those who argue that there is a spiritual or supernatural reward from 
the study or recitation of the Veda, Jaimini answers that “ where there is a 
visible rew^ard you must not supply an invisible one,” that the visible 
rewards are the mastery of the text and yajnika (experimental) perfection,” 
that by mastering the text knowledge of the meaning ” is obtained, all these 
because the injunction (that a certain yajna produces such and such results) 
must needs have fulfilment.” 

‘‘ The natural meaning gives a good sense, and there is, therefore, no 
occasion to force the construction ” of any sentence whatsoever. 

To summarise what we have thus for recorded we must begin by remark- 
ing that it has been declared that the iunction of the Vedas is to give us a 
knowledge of Dharma. The term Dharma has been proved to be synonymous 
with Natural Law% in as much as it is that which arises after the performance 
of yajna \vhich, in its turn, is equiv^alent to scientific experimentation. We 
have also identified the Devas with the Agents of Nature on account of the 
identity of the attributes of the former with those of the latter. Thus we see 
that the Devas are produced from yajnas experiments ; so are the Agents 
of Nature. They are invoked i.e,, called upon to perform some function, 
during the yajnas : so are the Agents of Nature, They are capable of satis- 
fying our desires, cure our diseases, act as defensive and offensive weapons for 
us, and in fact it is they who have given us our present existence : such 
indeed are the functions of the Agents of Nature. They are “ numerous 
existences.” They are distinct agents with settled functions. They are the 
actors in the drama of yajna ; and the designation devas suits them best 
because they play ” i.e., act and react. These facts although known for 
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centuries have not been understood in the right spirit. With our learned com^ 
mentators, speculation has taken the place of rationalism, and consequently 
they have failed to identify the devas with the objects of the physical science, 
Yajna with scientific experimentation, and the Veda with scientiic knowledge. 
Before I proceed to deal with the second part of this paper, it is advisable 
that I should draw the attention of the reader to the advice given by the 
Rishis with respect to the interpretation and understanding of the Vedic texts. 
But for the prevalent contempt and disregard of the Vedic literature which 
have resulted partly from a misunderstanding and misrepresentation not only 
of the general Vedic literature but also of the unmistakable and simple state- 
ments of the Rishis which were intended to elucidate the nature of the Vedas, 
and partly from an incorrect estimation of the activities and abilities of the 
ancients, there would have been no necessity for me to make a special mention 
to the effect that despite the repeated declaration in the Vedas themselves of 
the injunctions that a material and feasible sense should be given to the 
words used in them, that the Vedas are the source of practical results pro- 
ductive of happiness and peace of mind, and that they deal mainl}^ with the 
material manifestation, the majority of the Vedic scholars have failed to 
recognise and respect them. But even supposing that they were capable of 
reading their implied purport and had thus become aware of an obvious 
injunction to look for scientific knowledge in the Vedas, it would yet have 
been a Herculean task for them to decipher the Vedic verses. For, the 
latter capacity is decidedly unattainable unless the significance of the follow- 
ing preface to the “ Agrouchada-parikchai a work dealing with the initia- 
tion into the enduring mystery of the Veda — is fully apprehended. The 
quotation runs thus : — “ The sacred Scriptures ought not to be taken in their 
apparent meaning as in the case of ordinary books. Of what use would it 
be to forbid their revelation to the profane if their secret meaning were 
contained in the literal sense of the language usually employed ? 

'^As the soul is contained in the body, 

“As the almond is hidden by its envelope, 

“As the sun is veiled by the clouds, 

“As the garments hide the body from view, 

“As the egg is contained in its shell, 

“And as the germ i*ests within the interior of the seed, 

“So the sacred Law has its body, its envelope, its clouds, its garment, 
its shell which hide it from the knowledge of the world.” 

“All that has been, all that is, everything that will be, everything that 
has ever been said, are to be found in the Vedas. But the Vedas do not 
explain themselves,' they can only be understood when the Guru (Teacher) 
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has removed the garment with which they are clothed and scattered- the clouds 
that veil their celestial light.” 

‘‘The Law is like the precious pearl that is buried in the bosom of the 
ocean. It is not enough to find the oyster in which it is enclosed, but it is 
also necessary to open the oyster and get the pearl. 

“You who in your pride, would read the sacred Scriptures without the 
Guru’s assistance, do you even know by ivhat letter of a word you ought to 
begin to read them — do you know' the secret of the combination by tivos and 
threes — do you know when the final letter becomes an initial and the initial 
becomes final?'' 

“ Woe to him w^ho would penetrate the real meaning of things before his 
head is white and he needs a cane to guide his steps.” 

What does this signify ? Does this speak of magic and myth or rational 
science ? 

With a view' to incite corruption and neglect of the Vedas much capital 
has been made out of the fact that they should not be taught to the Sudra 
and the fair sex. But when we look at it coolly and with fairness the 
advocates of this ancient policy will be found to be in the right. The modern 
West is experiencing the results of not forbidding the revelation of the Vedas 
(sciences) to the profane ; murder, bloodshed, destruction and dishonour abound 
in this great conflagration. Nothing so dreadful w'ould have been possible if 
only the scientists had the fore-thought to curtail the improper use of the 
principles of Nature by refusing to impart that knowledge to the profane — a 
term applicable to all those w'ho are outside the fold of Satwikas, It is not 
true, however, that this dictum was in force d.uring the time w^hen the Vedas 
were fully understood and the control of the society rested in the hands of 
scientists; for, we have references in the Upanishads to women and Sudras 
versed in the Vedas. It was found necessary to apply it effectively when it 
was feared that the unenlightened folk w^ho generally filled the ranks of wo- 
men and servants would, by their interference, contort and modify the words 
and sentences thereby reducing the texts to a meaningless muddle. “ The 
Veda is afraid of the man of little learning lest he should hurt it ” i. e. contort 
it. But for this fear there is no necessity, nor even any reason for such an 
injunction, and one will not wonder if the same attitude is taken up by the 
modern Rishis w^hen they are driven to realise that the knowledge of the Laws 
of Nature is intended to further our knowledge of the ultimate basis of 
manifestation, not for the fulfillment of selfish ends which in their train, as is 
only too w'ell known, bring but unhapply results. 

The Rishis knew full well that this edict was as good as asking a curious 
child not to eat a delicious fruit put into its>hand; Besides, they knew that 
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it was well-nigh impossible to recognise the Sudra or the Brahmana in man. 
But they had an extraordinary resource of the knowledge of human nature at 
their disposal which enabled them to equitably decide in these cases. The 
more the Sraddha and Bhaktii. e., interest and faith, the higher the stage 
of the individual in the process of evolutioni The ideal Brahmana is 
distinguished from others by his inborn spirit of renunciation, thirst for 
knowledge and love of humanity. The Rishis made these very qualities the 
judges as to whether one was a Sudra or a Brahmana. They covered’’ 
the law with successive thick layers of to-us-uncouth garments sufficiently 
deceptive to bewilder and lead astray the student and thus test his interest 
and faith. A Sudra would be forced, by the very ungainliness of the terms 
in which the law is couched, to relinquish all hold on the Vedas, but a 
Brahmana in spite of repeated failures, would hold on because he believes 
firmly in the greatness and magnanimity of his ancients, It is this respect 
and love of knowdedge that makes one a Brahmana. To such a one the 
Guru will '' open the oyster ” in* which ‘'the precious pearl” is enclosed' 
But we to whom no such Guru is available have to depend on the inspiration 
from our inner selves. We must perform severe Tapas. We must call to 
our assistance the discoveries of the modern scientists. We must know 
" the secret of combination (of elements) by tw^os and threes.” Then we 
must try to know “ by what letter of a word we should begin to read ” the 
Vedic text in order to arrive at a meaning different from what is obtained by 
the outward form of the verse, and productive of material results. In 
other words we must develop that intuitive perception which would enable us 
to, effect the correct Padavihhaga or analysis of sentences. Then only, we 
will be able to know when the final and initial letters of words as analyzed at 
present will become the initials and finals of the true ones. Aye, to finish 
this work our span of life is far too short. Yet man’s is the trial. 

With a view to make clear what is meant by the remark " do you even 
know by what letter of a word you ought to begin to read them ? (the 
Vedas) — ,” I propose to consider the eighth and ninth verses of the first 
varga of the Rigveda. The hymn from which these verses are taken has 
Agni for its deity. The verses read as follow ; — 

Rajantamadhvaranam gopamritasya didivim 
Vardhamanam swedame, 

and 

Sanah, pitevasunave agne supayanobhava 
Sachaswanah sw^asthaya. 

I give here the padavihhaga of these tw'o verses according to two well 
known commentators along with their respective translations. Sayana takes 
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the padavibhaga of the first of these verses to be : 

Rajantam, adhvaranam, gopam, ritasya, didivim, 

Vardhamanam, swe, dame, 
and gives its translation as follows : — 

‘‘(We' approach Agni) who shines, who protects Yajna from the mischief 
of Rakshasas, who reminds us of true or fixed Karma, and who increases in 
his own house.” On the other hand Herman Oldenberge takes Rajantam 
to represent the two words Rajan and tarn and translates the verse thus : 

“ Who art the king of all worship, the guardian of Rita, the Shining 
One, increasing in thy own house.” 

The padavibhaga of the second verse is taken to be ; Sah, nah, pita, iva, 
sunave, agne, su, upayanah, bhava, sachasw'a, nah, swastaya, and the transla- 
tion according to Sayana is : 

“ O Agni become happy-making to us just as a father is to his son, and 
be ready to avert our destruction ” ; — whereas Oldenberge renders it by, — 

“ Thus, O Agni, be easy of access to us, as a father to his son. Stay 
with us for our happiness.” 

But in the light of what we have come to know of the nature of the 
Vedas, Dharma, Yajna and Devata, we are constrained to take the respective 
padavibhaga to be: 

Ra, janitam, adharnam, gopa, mritas}^, didivim — 

Vardhamanam, swedame (Swe and dame),, 
and, — 

Sah, nah, pita, i, vasu, unave, ague, supa, ayana, bhava, sa, cha, swanah, 
swasthaya. 

Before I give the correct translation of these verses some of the terms 
used in- them require explanation. Ra is the plural of rah which is a name of 
Agni. Now remembering that the Vedic terfns are alR Yaugika words, i. e., 
words having a derivative meaning, if we consider the signification of the 
synonyms of Agni, we' will be able to make out the object which that word 
represents. Agni is called “ kripitayonioh ” because “ water is the place of 
his birth, i. e., his sdurce” or because “he is the origin of water.” He is called 
Jwalanah because “ he inflames (a glowing spirit),” or because “ he maintains 
himself without fuel.” Analah is another name which means that “by him all 
beings live”. There are also other synonyms of Agni which also poiiit to one 
object only, namely. Oxygen. Ra in the above verse denotes only oxygen. 

Gopa or Gopi is an Indian plant (Echites frutescens) used in the prepara- 
tion of Sarsaparilla. The name Gopa is given to the pl^nt because “ it 
cherishes Go ”. Go is synonymous with Prithvi and Prithvi in the Yedic 
chemical terminology means Oxygen, more exactly,' Ozone. Gopa, therefore, 



cherishes or builds up a substance whose molecule possesses, besides other 
constituents, three atoms of oxygen. We know that plants on land contain 
potassium salts, and since the substance built up by the Gopa plant is a 
potassium salt containing three atoms of oxygen, it cannot be other th^X^ 
Potassium chlorate. 

Mritam is a term applied in the Hindu Medical Literature to the residue 
that is left after a substance is burnt, calcined, or reduced (metals). Here 
it is used in connection with the Gopa plant so that Gopamritasya means 
“ of the a^hes of the plant Gopa.” There is no requirement whether of logic 
or consistency that prevents us from taking didivim to mean the filtrate that 
is obtained after digesting these ashes with ■ water in order to dissolve the 
soluble matter, since this process involves the main idea connected with the 
word which means ‘^boiled or cooked rice.” 

Stvedame has been explained by in thy own house.” But there is yet 
another view of it. Swedain is heat. Swedame does, therefore, also. n;iean 
on heating.” This meaning is quite independant of the other one. The 
fact that the word dame is confined to the Vedas only, has an important 
lesson to teach. The compound sxvedame is evidently intended to convey 
two meanings, (1) on heating, (2) in thy own house. 

Translation : 

Oxygen is produced in experiments in which (the substance obtained by 
evaporating) the filtrate from the digested mixture of water and the ashes of 
the plant Gopa is heated. It grows L e., developes in its own dwelling, (i. e,, 
Potassium chlorate.) 

The next verse deals with the same subject giving us corroborative 
information about Potassium chlorate. Sayana and Oldenberge have mis- 
taken the original iniport of the verse by having recourse to improper 
padavibhaga^ For instance, they have taken supayana to mean “ happy 
making ” and “easy of access” respectively. In reality it is a compound 
of two words, supa and ayana, meaning “condiment or soup ” and 
“house or dwelling” respectively. It therefore refers to the solution 
(didivim) of the last ’ sloka which fs extracted from the ashes of the Gopa 
plant. This contains the Potassium salts. 

f ^ Sachasvanah is taken by Sayana to mean “ be ready”, and by Olden- 
berge to mean “ stay ”. It is a compound of three words namely sa^ cha, 
swana, 

. The term Unave comes from the root una, “ to deduct or lessen ” i. e.,^to 
evaporate and thus lessen. 

In his Sanskrit and English Dictionary, Wilson says that Vasu is the 
name of “ a sort of salt ”. Vasuka is a “ fossil salt brought from a district in 


Ajmere.” Amara derives this word thus : — Vasat yasmin teja iti vasukah 
vasa nivase The word teja which is one of the Panchabhutas is a name 
of Agni, and this text says that Oxygen (Agni) resides in this salt, i. e., oxygen 
is one of the constituents of the salt, Clearly. the salt is a chlorate and since 
it is different from the ordinary salt it is sure to contain potassium* The term 
vasu therefore stands here for Potassium chlorate. 

Swana is the sound caused by an explosion. Swasthaya is compounded 
of swa meaning ‘‘ one’s own ”, and stha meaning “ being (what or who is)” ; 
or in other words, the nature of the thing. Swastha is, therefore, “ its 
constitution ”. 

Translation : 

The Potassium chlorate (vasu) which is the source of Oxygen is obtained 
on evaporating the extract (from the ashes of the Gopa plant); and it is 
explosive by its constitution. 

This experiment with the Gopa plant was carried out by me and to my 
unbounded joy and satisfaction, I was able to detect Potassium chlorate in the 
ashes of the plant. 

I shall now be able to take the reader to the second part of this paper 
in which it is proposed to consider a few of the particular contents of the 
Vedas. The reader will be astonished to find that I have here identified 
Agni with Oxygen. But the first hymn of the Rig Veda says no less than 
this. In it we find some of the properties of Oxygen enumerated. It also 
gives us two of the methods for preparing Oxygen ; they are the electrolysis 
of water, and the decomposition of Potassium chlorate, which I have just 
explained. The Rig Veda then records the process of preparing Hydrogen by 
the action of iron on acetic acid which is obtained by the destructive distil- 
lation of wood. We are next informed of the combination of Oxygen and 
Hydrogen, through the medium of electricity, to form water. The next three 
verses of the Rig Veda deal with the twin-born Aswins, the Cathode and 
Anode rays of the vacumn tube. It is there mentioned that the X-rays, 
the Vedic expression for which is “ Rudravartini, ” are generated l^y the 
impingement of the Cathode rays on the Anode. The succeeding fricha 
deals with the properties of the active radiations, and it records what would 
be considered the culminating discovery, namely, that the L-rays emanating 
from active matter are the active principles directing the evolution of organic 
matter from inorganic source. Thus, for instance, we learn from the Veda 
that the primary manifestation of vegetable life on this planet took place 
under the guidance of the active principles from the radio-active matter. The 
Rig Veda next leads us to Organic Chemistry and we are here given the method 
for the preparation of aldehydes from alcohols. Following this, are the verses 
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dealing with Indra, the highest of the Vedic Devas — the electric current, — the 
Voltaic method of preparing which is plainly recorded here. But I do not 
wish to proceed further with this blank enumeration of my discoveries. I, 
however, wish for an opportunity in the not distant future, to speak again 
on each of these astounding discoveries, when, I hope, some of the 
readers might gladty undertake to bear on their shoulders this precious 
burden which at present only forebodes any amount of commotion though 
not exactly opposition. 
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THE NOMADS IN INDIA 

(A STUDY OF TURKISH RULE IN INDIA) 
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Succession. 

Although the right divine to govern despotically was one of the most certain 
rights of the Delhi Sultan, yet it was a right he could not bequeath to his 
children. The right to rule in nomadic States is determined by the power 
to rule. The monarchical power of the nomadic despot depends on 
the possession of superior talents and on the capacity to guide and 
lead. No claims founded on prescription, no idea of loyalty to a dynasty, 
no enthusiasm for a cause determined the allegiance of the nomadic subject 
to his chief. Not to the idea but to the fact of monarchy do people in a 
nomadic State pay the homage of submission. The good old rule, the simple 
plan, — 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can, 

was attributed by the poet to nomads and applies to all classes of 
them. The practice of a survival of the fittest governed the mode and 
order of succession to the Delhi, as of all nomad thronesv The political 
constitution of the Mahomedan State in India knew of no theory of 
royal succession. The Sultanate of Delfii, like the great Khanships of 
the hordes of Central Asia, was not a hereditary office. As in Turkey, 
neither the Sheri nor the jKanuns provided for any such prop of a settled 
monarchy. By the time the Turks came to India the monarchical idea had 
indeed so far taken root that a son often succeeded to- the rule and troublfes of 
his father. But which son should do so was determined by no law, not even 
by an accepted and uniform method. They had no predilections for the 
eldest son, probably because in their Central Asian homes,-, it was not 
the eldest son who was with his father at the time of the latter’s death, 
having generally left his home as soon as possible to fend and found a family 
for himself. And a practice resembling Borough English was not unfamiliar 
to them by which the youngest son who by reason of his age stayed with his 
father succeeded to the property and care of the. family of his father. 
Ho^beit, almost every succession to the Delhi, Musnad was disputed. Right 
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at the very beginning of Turkish rule in India, its chronicles are stained by 
the successive quarrels of Mahmud and Masud, the sons of Mahmud of 
Ghazni. The son of Kutbudin Aibak, the capable founder of the Slave 
dynasty was dethroned after a year by his slave Altamash. The able Allaudin 
succeeded his uncle and patron Jallaludin only over the bodies of his young 
cousins whose cause was naturally, but with danger to herself, championed 
by their mother. On the death of Mahomad* Taglak, the opposition to his 
nephew Firoz gathered around the claims of a suppositious son of the former. 
And Nazirudin, the son of Firoz would not accept with complaisance the 
accession of Abubaker the grandson. Sikandar, the second of the Lodis 
found his claims to succeed his father disputed by the opposition of some 
chiefs on behalf of an infant nephew. The eldest son of Sher Shah soon had 
to give place to the younger and abler Salim. The same sad fate dogged the 
last days, if it did not sadden, the whole reign of almost every one of the 
great Moguls. One of the chief crosses of Babar’s romantic life in his 
ancestral home was the opposition furnished b}.^ his brothers Jahangir Mirza 
and Nazir Mirza. Humayun’s hold in India was always feeble but the 
treachery of his brothers Hindal, Askari and Kamran made it still more 
precarious. If Jahangir thought that his peaceful accession would not be 
disturbed by the inconvenient existence of ^ny brothers, the event 
showed that he had reckoned without his host in his son Khusuru. And his 
last days were saddened, if indeed, such a thing could happen to that royal 
swiller, by the rivalries of his sons Khurram and Shari 3 ’ar. But the fratricidal 
'wars, on a dramatic scale were those that took place in the last years of Shah 
Jahan’s life. Although Mahomedan India need not blush in the possession 
of such a Kanttn as the famous one of Mahomad II of Turkey, by which the 
sdh who succeeded in ascending the throne of his father was authorised to 
put all his brothers to de^th, yet the facts of almost every succession were 
the same at Delhi as 6n the Bosphorus. The strongest, the most cruel, the 
most unscrupulous son managed to find a way for himself to the seat of 
authority. Mahomed the favourite, but unfortunate, son of Mahomed of 
Ghazni, was blinded and sent into confinement by his successful brother. . Tire 
\Sultana Razia and her husband had to be put to death before her brother 
qould ascend a throiie which she forfeited more on account of her sex than by 
reason of any inability to rule. The two successors of Razia also met with 
a violent end. And the Khilji dynasty came to power with the assassination 
of Kaikdbad the last of the Slaves. Allaudin, the greatest of the Khiljis suc- 
ceeded his patron and uncle after one of the blackest crimes in history, and he 
did not feel secure on the throne built on blood till he had rounded off his 
scheme, by-^ killing his two cousins. And if it is true that he died of poison 
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administered by his favourite commander Kafur, he only suffered in his person 
what he had meted to others. Kafur, as if his appetite had been whetted, 
blinded t\vo of his master’s sons and was about to kill a third when he him- 
self formed the last term in an orgy of assassination. Finally the Khilji’s 
themselves disappear from history in a pool of blood slaughtered wholesale by 
the hands of the Hindu favourite of the last of their Sultans. The first of the 
succeeding dynasty of the Taglaks was crushed to death by the falling of a 
wooden pavilion erected, not improbably, for that purpose by a too impstti- 
ent heir. The reigns of the Taglaks and the Lodis and the first Mpguls were 
not stained by the wholesale massacres of former dynasties, but the cold- 
blooded killing of unsuccessful or formidable rivals becomes a distressing 
feature of later Mogul history. Babar indeed records the custom of the 
Bengal Mahomedans of his time that whoever kills the king and succeeds in 
placing himself on that throne is immediately acknowledged as king. “ We 
are faithful to the throne ” they told him We are faithful and obedient to 
it.” The worship of the accomplished fact and the sanctification of the right 
of regicide could no farther go. These bloody contests for the throne were 
not due mainly to the family system of the Mahomedans. The fact of the 
sons of a Sultan having dilferent mothers may have had much to do with the 
disputed successions. But even when there was only one mother, as in the 
famous instance of Shah Jahan’s sons, the disputed succession was not avoid- 
ed. The root of the evil lay in the political system. The disputed succes- 
sions which so luridly illustrate the annals of Mahomedan history seem to be 
a reminiscence and relic of the old days of the Central Asian steppes, when 
the nomadic hordes chose their leader, not always from the same family, but 
ever with an eye to the business of their lives. Here and there we find even 
in the later chronicles scenes which remind us of the Kurultais of the old 
Moguls and Tartars. At the death bed of Mahomed Taglak and of Akbar 
consultations took place between the Sultan and Kis nobles as to his suc- 
cessorsv Sometimes also, the chroniclers relate, the Sultans, as Khizr Shah 
in 1428, ascended the masnad with the assent of the Maliks, the Amirs the 
Imams and the Sayyids. 

The Administration. 

All embracing despot, though the Delhi Sultan was, he had neither the 
inclination nor the energy to exercise all the power that the theory and the 
nature of his position had gathered into his hands. He had neither the vision 
nor the capacity necessary in the head of a highl}^ centralised system of 
Government. He had neither the will nor the hardihood of a European 
absolute ruler of the 18th century. It is indeed not strictly accurate to call 
the Delhi Sultanate a despotism, because this despotism w^as never insistent 
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and never felt\s a rule in all branches of administration. The Delhi Sultan 
was a despot only when he got the chance, by fits and starts, rather than in a 
systematic, consistent manner. His despotism, because he would not exercise 
all of it, was shared with others. He had perforce to delegate his power. 
But the men to whom he delegated his authority were satraps rather than 
servants. By the necessity of his position he shared his power with his 
governors rather than devolved it upon them. The Delhi administration was 
a Government through satraps. 

The main features of the satrapial form of Government, as we know 
them, for instance, from the history of Ancient Persia, are reproduced in the 
provincial Government of Mahomedan India. The governors or viceroys of 
the Delhi Sultans, like those of Darius, were his deputies appointed by him 
and dependent on him. But they held their offices on the one and only 
condition of remitting to the Delhi Treasury, the contracted tribute of the 
province, of furnishing the contracted quota of troops and supplying provisi- 
ons to the royal army on the march. Apart from this, they were allowed to 
rule their provinces almost as they pleased. Detailed instructions or rules of 
service were out of the question. The Nawabs or Subedars of these provinces 
were despots in miniature. And as often happens with satrapial Gov- 
ernment, the most powerful among the governors set themselves up as 
rulers in their own right and in their own domain, whenever the supreme 
ruler showed signs of weakness. Authority and power were respected by 
them only so long as they continued to be so in fact. The State to them was 
a Person, not an Idea. The notion that public servants must obey the 
supreme Government, whether its representative was strong or weak, was 
absolutely foreign to them. Weakness, they thought, was the one unpardon- 
able sin of rulers. In a subordinate capacity the Sultan’s viceroy was the 
commander of the army, chief judge in criminal matters, and the source of 
honour and Authority in the province. His authority was limited by the 
Sultan’s right or rather power to recall him, by the right w’hich could not 
alw^ays be realised of appeal to the supreme ruler, and by the existence in the 
province of certain officials appointed by and directly subordinate to the Sultan. 
The financial and revenue officials known variously as Diwans, or Nizams, or 
Shikhdars wffio collected the revenue or tribute of the province from the 
2amindars*, to whom it was farmed, and made the imperial disbursements 
served as a check upon the tyranny of the provincial governor. An additional 
obstacle to provincial tyranny, as in the empire of Darius, was found in the 
official spies who were employed on a large scale by the most efficient of the 
Sultans of Delhi. In Ghiasudin Balban’s time, spies were used to watch the 
fiefs of nobles as well as great cities and important and distant towns. 
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Allaudin employed the spy system on such an extensive scale thit no one could 
stir without his knowledge and whatever happened in the houses of nobles or 
of great men and officials was immediately communicated to the Sultan. The 
Moguls employed public and secret newswriters or reporters. Aurangzib’s 
spies, it was said, used to know even the thoughts of men. It is possible 
that many of these spies were mere official reporters like the Scribe or Royal 
Secretary, who according to Herodotus, was set to watch over the Persian- 
satrap. In fact, in the later Mogul times, we find two kinds of reporters the 
wcckiahnavirs who were public, and the Khufyananavis who were secret report- 
ers. But there is no doubt that many of these reporters were spies, pure and 
simple. These reporters or spies were the eyes and ears of the Sultan. The 
existence of provincial officers like the Fouzdar who was the Judge of the 
court of crimes, the Kotwal who was the head of the Police, and the Kazi, the 
Civil Judge, might be thought to have detracted from the Subhedafs vast 
authoritJ^ But, thanks to a kind of spoils system which obtained even under 
Akbar’s regime, provincial governors had the right, de facto, if not de Jure, of 
appointing and dismissing these subordinate provincial officials. So that, the 
multiplicity and diversity of offices was rather a help than a check to the 
capacity of the governors. The imperial financial and revenue officials saw 
only to the collection and remittance of the imperial revenue. . And the dan- 
ger on adverse repprts from spies or reporters was extrenie, and by that very 
token precarious ; because it was not every Sultan that could take action on 
these reports, and the reports of spies are valueless except to put a stop to 
crying evils and to inflict the supreme punishment. The existence in a subah 
of important feudatory native Rajahs, with their semi-sovereign powers and 
of important Zamindars and Talukdars, who although, originally mere 
farmers of the imperial revenue, in course of time won for themselves a kind 
of seignorial jurisdiction over the people who once paid them the Sultan’s 
taxes, but who have now become their tenants and dependents, was also a rift 
in the lute of satrapial despotism. But within these limits, as a rule, and in 
the reigns of the easy going Sultans who indeed fill the longest stretch of the 
Mahomedan regime, the provincial satraps were their own masters. .„v 
The appointment of the governors of the provinces,, wus one of the chief 
worries of the Sultans of Mahomedan India. The selection of able and 
energetic men while a blessing for the provincials might lead to the Padshah’s 
Sovereignty being put into jeopardy. If they sent incompetent representa- 
tives, there was the danger of the provinces rising against their rulers and 
winning back their independence. The most dangerous provincial governors . 
were the near relatives, especially the brothers or sons of the Sultan. The 
system of distributing appanages to the sons of the reigning Sultan was one 
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. of the chief causes of the anarchy that distracted the reigns of even the most 
^ fortunate of the Mogul Padshahs. Even Aurungzib, who of^all people ought 
to have known better, made a will dividing his kingdom among his four sons, 
thus bequeathing to his successor the troubles which only he could ride and 
direct. But Aurungzib at least had the statemanship to direct that a noble 
should not be sent as governor to a province where his own estates were 
placed. And in Mahomedan India the tenure under which the governors 
held their offices never developed into feudalism proper, because the Sultan, 
being the absolute owner of all land and property, the governorships or 
satrapies could never become hereditary. ^ 

But although they held their offices only for life, the provincial governors 
of Mahomedan India never had to suffer from the fear of constant supervi- 
sion and control by an efficient Central Administration. The despotism 
of the Delhi Sultans was not the enlightened absolutism of a Louis XIV, 
or a Frederick the Great. The protection of the subject against every 
other tyranny but that of the supreme ruler, a political system which has 
its uses in certain stages of a nation’s history — was not the inspiration of the 
Turkish rule in India. Royal absolutism in other countries and at other times 
has worked for national independence and material prosperity. Much would 
be forgiven the despotism of the Delhi Sultans if it had been efficient. But 
that the Central Administration at Delhi never was. In Mahomedan India 
there was never that practical and ordinary subordination of local govern- 
ments to the Central power which is the note of every government worth the 
name. No doubt, the Sultan or Padshah was recognised as the supreme head 
of all and everything and he could and did punish local governors as he 
pleased, But the supervision w^as fitful, never continuous, never organised. 
Even under Akbar, local governors could do what they liked with the Jagirs 
of their provinces. Muzalfer Khan, governor of Bengal, as soon as he arrived 
in his province, set about depriving many amirs of their jagirs, subtracting 
from the lands of this man, and adding to the lands of another. The same 
kind of thing w’as allowed to happen in Bihar. Khafi Khan relates how, in 
spite of Aurung^b remitting a number of taxes, the royal commands had no 
' effect and fouzdars and jagirdars in remote places did not withhold thdir hands 
,y;„from their exactions. The obedience of the provincial officials seemed to vsny 
iti inverse ratio to their distance from the headquarters of the Sultan. Of 
, course, the delations of the Sultan’s reporters and spies might have served as 
a check upon provincial tyranny. But, as we have, said, they were effective 
only as a remedy for the worst and the most intolerable forms of misrule. 
The sword of Damocles may be a potent check upon evil conduct, but its 
very efficacy and the dramatic quality of its use prevent it from being 
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an ordinary instrument of correction. The best among the Turkish 
rulers tried to correct the abuses of provincial Governments by sending" 
circulars or rescripts to regulate the conduct of the governors. What 
Badami relates of Islam Shah was done to a greater or less extent by 
the best of the Delhi Sultans. Circular orders, he says, were issued 
through the proper channels to every district, touching on matters 
religious, political and fiscal, in all their most minute bearings and containing 
rules and regulations which concerned not only the army but cultivators, 
merchants and persons of other professions, and which were to serve as a 
guide to the officers of the State. But how far were these imperial rescripts 
or decrees effective ? What were the means of bringing delinquents to book ? 
The provincial satraps with their vast powers, the troops at their disposal, the 
provincial officers under their thumbs, were a power unto themselves and could 
afford to flout the authority of their sovereigns. And the punishment 
of disobedient governors entailed very often a military expedition. The 
grievances of the provincials were generally brought to the notice of the 
supreme authority through riots or rebellions. It was not till the disease 
came to a head that the doctor was sent for. And the remedies that the 
Idtter applied were generally heroic. On ordinary occasions, in the daily 
round and common tasks of public life, there was no means by which the 
authority of the central power could be felt in the provinces without throwing 
the bod}? politic out of gear. No division of the civil and military powers in 
the provinces, no royal courts before which the deeds of the Subadhar and 
his satellites could be tried then and there, no royal officials endowed with 
magisterial powers, were found in the provinces, to serve as a check upon the 
power of the provincial Satraps. Their authority and powers were, too 
general, too undefined, too great to be controlled in any effective manner 
by the Central Government. It was not so much misgovernment as vant 
of Government that was the crying defect of Turkish rule in India. 

The hold of the supreme power upon the local Governments is only a 
sample of the general looseness of the Delhi Administration. Short shrift 
one w^ould have thought would be the most effective way of dealing with 
rebels. Aurungrib, Khafi Khan complains, would not make use of punish- 
ment, and without punishment, as the chronicler reminds us the Government 
of a country cannot be carried on. Even Akbar would allow his emotions to’ 
run away with him, and many a guilty plotter and rebel found grace in his 
eyes. While killing Adham Khan on the spot for a murder, he forgave his 
fellow conspirators, winked at their offences and even reinstated them in their 
offices. On another occasion, Akbar having ordered a man’s head to be cut 
off, let him however escape with mere exposure to public derision, simply 
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because the sword used in the operation broke with the blow without doing the 
culprit any harm. Again, at another time, for someone’s sake he forgives 
certain rebels their offences although he is not satisfied that they will remain 
faithful. Sometimes he is not above resorting to childish punishments. He 
once punished a murderer by having him well thrashed, put into a boat, 
soused several times in the river and then finally imprisoned in the fort of 
Gwalior. He had Kwaga Mansur hurriedly executed for treason on the 
evidence of letters discovered to be forgeries soon after the poor man’s death, 
and the Padshah duly regrets the execution. These incidents of Akbar’s life 
may evoke our admiration for the man, but we doubt whether they con- 
duce to respect for the statesman. They certainly would lead us to suspect 
whether after all his statesmanship has not been exaggerated. And, therefore, 
it may ■ not be amiss here to examine the claims that have been made by 
historians and tradition to Akbar’s supreme greatness as a statesman. 

It may be a heresy at this time of day to question Akbar’s claims to 
statesmanship, but all that the writer of these lines has found courage enough 
to do is to doubt his originality as a statesman. Akbar was not unique 
among the Mahomedan rulers of India. He was a great ruler, but there were 
just as great rulers of Delhi before him as after him. Almost every one of 
the reforms which are his titles to originality was anticipated in the reigns of 
his great predecessors. Akbar was a plagiarist in statesmanship. At any 
rate he w^as not the only begetter of his reforms in administration. Others 
had anticipated him. The regulation by which Akbar hoped to prevent the 
frauds of Mansubdars in supplying their levies had been already tried by 
Sher Shah. The payment for military and other services in money in lieii of 
lands was not an innovation of Akbar but a safeguard which had been 
thought of by Allaudin and Islam Shah. The famous land reforms of Akbar, 
which comprised the measurement of the agricultural fields, the fixed and 
regular assessments on the crops, were only repetitions with some improve- 
ments of Firoze Shah, Taglak’s and Sher Shah’s devices for ensuring a 
regular revenue. Sher Shah also showed Akbar the wny to a tolerant treat- 
ment of Hindu subjects and to those material improvements like construction 
■of trunk roads, caravanserais, and canals which, from the impression we 
receive from the run of historians, would be the peculiar results of Akbar’s 
magnanimous statemanship. Akbar introduced no changes in the provincial 
administration which had not been the invention of his great predecessors. 
The Shikhdar, the Treasurer, the Karkun of Sher Shah who were ap- 
pointed as checks on the powder of the provincial amirs correspond to the 
Dew^an, the Amalguzar and other revenue and financial officials appointed 
by Akbar. Sher Shah it must be remembered was a near predecessor of 
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Akbar and the memory of his works and the assistance of his officials could 
always be drawn upon by a clever successor. It is indeed time that justice 
was done to the man who has a higher claim to originality of invention, 
albeit less fortunate in his time and in his chroniclers, than him who only 
entered into and built upon the legacy of another. The historical fame and 
position of Akbar is indeed one of the mysteries of histor}^ An attempt at 
explaining it will ‘be made when we come to consider the religious position of 
the Turkish rulers of India and the tolerance of Akbar which is indeed the 
chief prop of the popular Akbar cult. 

The unoriginality of Akbar’s statesmanship ought to prepare us for one 
of the saddest features of the Turkish regime, namely the absence of conti- 
nuity in the administration. Reforms in the adnainistration undertaken by a 
ruler had to be repeated by successors even at a short remove. We have 
seen how the land and Mansabdar reforms of Akbar had been tried by Sher 
3hah. ‘ The shrew^d reform of Allaudin to pay for services in money never 
took rdot. Firoz Shah Taglak came and reverted to the older practice of 
assigning lands as remunaration for officials. It may h6 that these reforms 
had to be repeated because of the changes in dynasties. But even members 
of the same dynasty worked at cross purposes. , Everythmg depended on the 
life of the Sultan and lasted only as long. So that everything had to be 
done de novo by Sultan after Sultan. There was no continuity in the 
administration even during the rule of a single dynasty. Mansubdars 
and other office holders had to be confirmed at the end of every reign and it 
was considered a great favour if that was done. 

Besides the looseness of the 'Government there y^erfe other features of the 
Delhi Adminstration which attest its . griffiitiv^^ character. The 

confounding of the Place with the State is a frequent characteristic of 
primitive Governments. The officials of Delhi Central Administration were 
often the household servants of the Snltan. In, the reign of Firoz Shah we 
find the officials of the State Exdheqher, > the D wan-i-Wizarat, keeping an 
account not only of the land revenue but ofvthe expenditure of the jpMace 
Karkhanas. Akbar’s Prime Minister was also the head of his kitchen. The 
giving of presents to officials for the easy and rapid conduct of business has 
been called hard names by Christain travellers and modern historians. But 
it is doubtful whether they could be called the bribery and corruption of more 
civilised and sophisticated .states. These presents, it must be' remembered, 
were given in public and even to the Sultan himself. The Great Mogul, it 
came to the notice of Montesquieu, never received the petitions of his subject, 
vCf they came with empty hands. The pre^entsr wer^ probably a kind of drtide, 
ippffi^ive registration fee. The danger lay not so much in their charactifef, as 
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in the fact that they were not regulated. The greed of the official and the 
ability to pay of the subject were the only limits on the amount of these 
official douceur. Their universality and recognised legality explain the 
force and virulence of the habit in modern India, and the lawful mamool of a 
thousand years must not be expected to surrender of a sudden to the 
attacks of a superior administrative morality. The nomadic character of 
the Turkish rule is especially seen in the part played by camp-life in the 
Administration. The Sultan and his Satraps seemed to be always on the 
move. And this, not only in the earlier, unsettled times but right in the 
reigns of the more fortunate of the Mogal rulers, in the reigns, say of Akbar 
and Jahangir, and not only for purposes of war but for those of administration. 
The tent is the natural home of the nomad and it is not surprising that he 
loved to govern from there. It was an important instrument of government, 
as well as one of the chief insignia of royalty. Nomadic also was the frequent 
change of capital. The moving of the capital from Delhi to Daulatabad has 
arrested the attention of historians, as if it was something unusual and 
peculiar to the character of Mahumad Tugalak, a Sultan, it must be confessed 
he was more sinned against than sinning. But steadier heads than Mahomad 
Tugalak's planned arbitrar}^ changes of capital in Mahomedan India. Delhi 
and Agra were indeed alternative capitals throughout the Turkish period, as 
Susa, Ecbatana and Persepolis amongst the Ancient Persians. But other 
cities also shared the honour, Jaunpur and Lahore were for a time the 
capitals of Akbar’s dominions. And the futile attempt of Taglak was imitated 
by AKBAR in the founding of the unfortunate city of Fatehpur Sikri. Sher 
Shah finding that old Delhi was far from the river Jumna demolished it and 
founded a new city on the banks of that river. The seven cities of Delhi 
were not the outcome of the historical development of a' great city but the 
monumental result of the vagaries of rulers cursed with the restlessness of 
the nomadic nature. There is yet another feature of nomadic governments 
which we find reproduced in the Turkish administration; and that was the 
large place filled in it by members of a politically superior race. As the 
secretaries and scribes of Attilla were renegade Greeks and Romans, and the 
most famous Viziers of the Turkish Empire like Ibrahim Ali, Rustum Pasha, 
— the famous ministers of Solyman the Magnificent — were circumcised and con- 
verted Christians, so the officials of the Delhi administration were mostly Hin- 
dus. From Tilak the son of a barber, the adviser of Masud of Ghazni to Todar 
Mall and the Hindu officials, less famous but just as useful of other reigns, 
a race of ministers Hindu, or if Mahomedan, of Hindu origin like Mahbut Khan 
minister of Firoz Shah and Hemu the minister of the last of the Afghans, 
were the chief support of the civil Administration of the Delhi Sultans. 

6 
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Here also, as in other matters Akbar did nothing unique in giving his confid- 
ence to Hindu ministers. 

Law. 

Ever since the work of Savigny it has been one of the commonplaces of 
Legal Science that Law, just as much as language, manners, and politics is 
the expression of the life and character of a people. And of all the branches 
of human activity, in none have the Turks in India borne to a larger extent 
the mark of their original character than in their Law. It was the criterion 
as well as the consequence of their culture. The nomads are a semi-civilised 
people, and their law as well as their other public activities, bears the marks of 
their halting civilisation. Their imperfectly organised and loosely articulated 
political society corresponds to an imperfect undeveloped system of Rights 
and Law. In the various aspects of the life led in law by the Turkish conque- 
rors of India, we shall see illustrated the chief characteristics of their primi- 
tive and imperfect civilisation. 

Marriage. 

Most nomads are polygamous. The existance of this almost universal 
practice has been accounted for by various causes. Montesquieu attributed 
•it to climate and economic utility. But this would not account for the 
prevalence of the custom among the nomads of different countries and different 
ranks, among the rich and the poor, as well as among the Bedouin and the 
Tartar. The fact seems to be that the nomad as pointed out by Vollgraff 
looks upon woman, not as a personality, but as property. She is not a being, 
but a material thing to be owned and handled like other material things. 
Being necessary to man in his sexual life, she is the form in which the idea 
of property is first introduced to him. That accounts for the rich man adding to 
the number of his women, and for the poor man having only as many as he 
can support. That accounts also for the immuring of the women common 
among nomads. Being property that might be coveted by others, and 
appealing to instints more imperious than even the instinct of property, 
w’omen must be covered up and protected against the gaze of the men. It 
was not so much any extraoi dinary sensuality or wickedness that dictated 
the polygamy and the purdah of the Turkish conquerors of India. If it was 
a matter of mere lust, they would have substituted prostitution for polygamy 
like the more civilised monogamous races. But woman is one of the way in 
which the nomad realises his instinct for property, and Mahomedans never 
arose above this ancestral idea. 

Property. 

On one part of the legal system of the nomad, does his semi-civilisation 
impress itself more than in his attitude to property. The nomad believes only 
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in moveable property, that which he can carry with him in his wanderings. 
He cannot carry land with him, and therefore he cannot conceive of indivi- 
dual property in land. The only proprietory right in land that he is advanced 
enough to accept is the joint property of the whole tribe or horde in its 
pasture fields. It was this ancestral view of communal or joint property that 
in the course of time developed into the theory that the nomadic chief or 
sovereign was the sole owner or proprietor of all lands conquered by the 
nomadic hordes. The communal property of the tribe was so to speak, 


concentrated and represented in the hands of their chief. This denial of 
individual property in land was sometimes extended to even moveable 
property. And the Delhi Sultans were only true to their nature when they 
claimed to be the only absolute owners of property in their realms. Others 
were so by sufferance or by force. It was especially in their abrogation of 
individual property in land that the nomad Turks in India worked a social 
revolution, bigger with consequences than any other of their political acts in 
the country. It was they that introduced into India, the theory that the 
ruler or the State was the supreme Proprietor of land, the supreme Land- 
owner in the country. India before them knew of no such theory of the 
proprietory rights of the State. The ownership, whether of individuals, 
families or corporations was recognised. The State was never the proprietory 
octopus that it was in Mahomedan India. Manu recognises the right of 
ownership of the man who clears a forest in the land of that forest. He 
places this ownership on the same footing as that of a man in the deer 
which he kills, which must be absolute, if it is to have any meaning at a 
Stealing land, he says, is equal to stealing gold. The heirs of a man 
inherit land as well as the rest of his estate, witnout any reference being 
made to the ruler or State. It is only on the failure of all heirs that 
the property, land not excluded, of any man except a Brahaman can 
accrue to the King. And in the case of a Brahmin not even that. The 
• rules of partition apply to land as well as to other forms of property. Seizure 
of property, Manu declares, is one of the three most pernicious vices produced 
by the wrath of the king and which he must carefully shun. The Arthashastra 
tells us of some instances of limited proprietorship inland and ‘ of estates 
which were inalienable but the implication is that as a rule land was held in 
absolute private proprietorship. Of course, land in ancient India was su j- 
ect to taxation like other forms of property. But taxability of land was never 
construed into the State proprietorship of land. The king as representative 
of the sovereignty of the State many have had, and exercised, m the last 
resort, and in extreme cases the right of confiscating or alienating land. 
But this he did as sovereign, not as landlord. The State in Hindu India was 
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never the chief Landlord, the particular owners of lands being only its tenants, 
paying it a rent and depending for continuance in their right of possession on 
its will. It was with the coming of the Turks that the new and revolutionary 
theory of state proprietorship of all land came to be introduced into India. 
The nomadic conqueror, as we have said, gathers into his keeping the ancient 
tribal ownership of all lands conquered by the horde. The ancient Persians 
looked upon the whole of Asia, as their and their King’s own property. This 
nomadic law has been consecrated and perpetuated by the Koran, according 
to which all the property of the conquered becomes the property 
of the conquerors, the erstwhile owners becoming mere farmers or 
tenants, and the supreme ruler, the Khalif or Sultan, became the supreme 
landowner. It has been so in Turkey, it was so in Mahomedan India. 
Sher Shah put the case as it was in India when he said The country of 
India is completely at the disposal of the King, nor has anyone else any share 
in it, nor is there any regard to elder or younger or to kindred.” After the 
capture of Rantambhor in 1299, Allaudin ordered with one stroke of the pen 
that wherever there was a village held by proprietory right {milk) in free gift 
(inam) or as a religious endowment {wakf) it should be brought under the 
Exchequer, that is, should be converted into state tenancies. Even under 
Akbar orders were passed that the rent free lands throughout his dominions, 
whether in the shape of aima or madad-i-ma' ash {i, e. lands held on the 
tenure of prayer offerings) wakfs or pensions should not be considered valid, 
and that* the revenue officers should not recognise them until the Sadr 
had approved the grants. Badaoni who is our authority for this fact adds 
that only the influential and bribe givers succeeded in getting their inams con- 
firmed. Whatever rights of property there were had to be confirmed at the 
beginning of every reign. Jahangir indeed tried to improve this state of 
things by decreeing that property, whether of infidels or of Musalmans. should 
be allowed to descend in the ordinary course of inheritance without interfer- 
ence from the officers of the State. But how valueless this reform was is 
proved by the fact that Aurungj^ib had again to abolish the custom of con- 
fiscating the estates of deceased subjects, which, he says, was constantly 
practised in the time of his predecessor. However, Aurungzib himself issued 
orders that everyone in Hindustan who owned a house or garden must pro- 
duce his deeds. It was to see whether they all held under a firman 
or rescript, for no one could hold any such property without a con- 
firmation and a grant in writing. And it was also Aurangzib who confiscated 
the properties of Ali Mardan Khan and Raja Jai Singh although the latter 
was granted this property in perpetuity by Shah Jahan. The evidence of 
native chroniclers, as well as of foreign travellers, goes to confirm the con- 
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elusion of Bernier that in Mahomedan India as in Turkey and Persia, “ they 
had no idea of the principle of meum and tuiim^ relatively to land or other 
real possessions, having lost that respect for property which is the basis of 
all that is good and useful in the world.” The concentration of all rights to 
property in land in the Jiands of the Delhi Sultan, w^hich made him the 
supreme Landlord, accounts for the pressure of the State upon land and 
the benevolent interference with land of the best of them like Sher Shah and 
Akbar. The surveys and settlements, the assessments and valuations of 
crops which necessitated the coming down to the country side of an army 
of officials were the fine fruits of the theory of the State ownership of land. 
This insistent pressure on the land and the country people was only an 
extension of the practice followed in Hindu times on the domain lands of the 
King. With the adoption of the principle that the ruler was the owner of 
all land there came to be laid upon the State all the rights and duties of a 
landlord. The State began to be governed as if it were an estate. A more 
efficient government than that of the Delhi Sultans might have played well 
its part. But as a matter of fact the position of universal landlord was too 
large for the Delhi Sultans. However that may be, this theory, of the State 
being proprietor of the land, had taken such strong root in the country that 
even a people like the English used to a different state of things, could not 
resist the temptations of adopting it. This damnosa hereditas which British 
rule received from its predecessor has lain heavily upon it and has made it 
for some time at least forswear one of its holiest traditions, the belief in 
private property in land. But English Law could not long do without one 
of its most fundamental notions and it is gratifying to note that, whatever 
the tenure under which land is held, private property in land is coming back 
to its own in India. 

The cavalier attitude of the Delhi Sultans to real property, was some- 
times extended to even personal or moveable property. Sikandar Lodi had 
to pass a decree that if a noble died, his money and other effects should be 
divided among his heirs according to the rules of inheritance. Sher Shah 
was obliged to order that merchants dying on their journey should not be 
deprived of their goods by the provincials, as if they were unowned. And 
European travellers of the times of the Moguls allude to the practice of 
provincial governors confiscating the effects even of deceased foreigners. 
The fact is, even in the case of moveable property, it was not the right to 
possess, but the fact of possession that was recognised. In Turkish rulers, 
as among all Nomads, the sense of property was not highly developed. As 
the nobles of Firoz Shah said to him, the offences against property are only 
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venial, while those against authority are grave, and that, while the latter 
may never be forgiven, the former might be excused. 

Contract. 

Nomadic society being simple, its commercial life also is very simple. 
Buying and Selling are the only kinds of contract recognised. The more con- 
siderable and developed commercial devices that we hear of in Mahomedan 
India like the hundis^ and paper money, were probably borrowed from the 
Hindus. The Mahomedan prohibition of interest like that of the Middle 
ages, dates from a time when capital did not exist and persisted among the 
ruling race in India. 

Crimes. 

Not only in Civil but in Criminal Law, nomadic society proves its pri- 
mitiveness. It is with the progress of civilization that the number and the 
classes of crimes increase. The ideas of social justice and duty being crude 
among nomads, the crimes they recognise are few in number and not the 
same as in those of civilised societies. Adultery, possible only among free 
men and women, was comparatively unknown in Mahomedan India on account 
of the restraints of polygamy and the purdah. Theft was indeed a crime, but 
not so severely punished as among more industrial societies. 

Legal Procedure. 

The distinction between Civil and Criminal courts did not obtain in 
Mahomedan India. The Sultan w^as the fount of justice, and he dealt it 
either in person or through his deputies. The Padshah sitting at a window 
of his Palace, ready to render justice to all and sundry is n‘o doubt a pleasing 
picture, but its simplicity is its condemnation. What Akbar and Jahangir 
did at Delhi, Attila the Hun used to do in his capital at his palace gates, and 
Bedouin chiefs and Central Asian Khans do the same to this day before their 
tents. The Sultan delegated his judicial powers to a Chief judge called in 
Mogul times the Sadar-i-Jahan and in the provinces it was theKazi who was 
the Chief judge. A naive confusion between the offices of Judge, Magistrate 
and Superintendent of Police prevailed. The Kazi was Judge in civil as well 
as criminal matters, the Kotwal was police officer as well as Magistrate, the 
Fouzdar was invested with police duties as well as criminal magisterial juris- 
diction. The procedure in civil as well as criminal courts was as simple as 
possible. In civil cases the plaintilf went up to the Sultan or to the Kazi, 
cried for justice, offered some money as a kind of registration fee, stated his 
case, and after witnesses w^ere heard, and other evidence examined, all 
according to the pleasure of the judge, got justice according to his luck. In 
criminal cases, a similar procedure was follow'-ed, although, the Kotwal 
prosecuting, the procedure was shorter and sharper than in civil matters. 
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The proceedings on the murder of Prince Murad Baksh, the unfortunate 
brother of Aurungzib would seem to prove that even prosecutions for murder 
were private, not public, and therefore could be w'aived by the aggrieved 
party. But in matters of crime, the catching of the criminal was a more 
important and a more difficult proceeding than his trial. Regular expeditions 
had to be organised before influential criminals could be caught and brought 
to trial. In 'Aurungzib’s reign, a Pathan criminal braved the King’s forces 
of 12,000 men who had to retreat before his attacks more than once before he 
was put to death. Trial on the spot was a favourite judicial device with , the 
Delhi Sultans. In Shah Jahan’s time, the local authorties were recommened 
to try offenders on the spot where they had committed their offences. 
Aurungzib is said to have been responsible for the legal maxim — Cases about 
land should be tried on the land itself. In criminal matters, a kind of 
communal responsibility was sometimes enforced, as by Sher Shah, when he 
made the village Mukadams answer, even with their heads, for the crimes 
proved f o have taken place within their villages. 

Punishment. 

The punishments employed by the Turkish rulers of India were not free 
from the defects of primitive crudeness. Some of the best of the Delhi Sul- 
tans were savage in the forms of punishment to which they resorted. Babar 
on the occasion of an attempt to poison him, ordered his taster to be cut to 
pieces, the cook to be flayed alive, and the scullions of the kitchen to be 
trampled to death by elephants. Adham Khan was not the only criminal 
punished in hot blood by Akbar. The same fate befell a man named Mard 
Azmai Ashak w^hom Akbar struck with a spear when he was caught and 
brought before the Padshah. The savage sentence passed by him upon a 
luckless lamplighter is well-known. Even the soft-mannered Jahangir once 
had the chief of a gang of thieves torn to pieces by dogs, although he issued a 
decree forbidding the cutting off of the noses and ears of criminals. The old 
nomadic ideas of retaliation and private revenge still persisted even in 
Mogul times. ‘ Akbar himself confessed that he had recourse to the retaliatory 
punishment in his conduct towards Adham Khan. In the case of the murder 
of prince Murad Baksh, Khafi Khan relates that the eldest son refused to de- 
mand satisfaction for his father’s death and Aurungzib rewarded the son for 
not enforcing his claim of blood. A kind of wergeld i, e., money payments 
for atoning for murder was recognised in the time of Akbar and the murderer 
became the slave of the man wffio had paid for the murder. 

In spite of the code of law^ which the Koran gave Mahomedan 
India and the decrees passed by Sultan after Sultan, it was the 
individual wall of the Sultan and govei'nor that reigned supreme. The nomad 
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love of animal freedom and hatred of discipline made the reign of Law diffi- 
cult if not impossible. Not Public Law, but the caprices, albeit noble and 
generous of the Ruler, governed the legal relations of men. Allaudin was 
only giving expression to a general belief when he laid it down that all ques- 
tions must be looked at from the point of view of politics, and not of Law. 

Taxation. 

The Nomadic conqueror is the absolute owner and proprietor of all lands 
and goods of the conquered. The rights of private property of none else are 
recognised. The Delhi Sultan being as we saw, the sole proprietor of every- 
thing belonging to his immediate subjects, they held whatever property they 
were allowed to hold, as his tenants or usufructuaries. So that it cannot be 
strictly accurate to say that there was any system of taxation in the Turkish 
State in India. Taxes in politically advanced countries, are payments made 
by the people, for the maintenance of the State. But here, the payments 
made by the subjects of the Turkish conquerors, were rather rents paid for 
the use of property which they were allowed to use. They were a tribute 
rather than taxes. And this tribute was chiefly composed of a rent on land 
which till then in Hindu India had only paid a tax. Besides this tribute 
from the subject Hindus, the members of the ruling race paid a kind of tithe 
called ooshry in accordance with the injunctions of the Koran. There were 
other primitive sources of revenue as presents, alms, and supplies of provisions 
to Sultan and Governor on the march or on their incessant progresses through 
the country. The poll-tax levied on Hindus, called the Jaziya, which bad 
had its counterpart in the Turkish empire, although primitive, was not felt to 
be oppressive. The price for the payment of this tax was religious liberty for 
the Hindu and there havp been heavier prices to pay for toleration than special 
tax. The collection of these revenues also was primitive. They were farmed 
out in the first place to the provincial governors who in their turn farmed them 
to 2amindars and Talukdars. But this practice was abolished by Akbar, 
thanks to Todar Mall. The other source of revenue that we find especially in 
Mogul India like customs duties, octroi duties, tolls, harbour dues, were 
probably taken from the Hindus. An interesting but difficult question that 
arises out of the subject of the revenues of the Delhi Sultans is the pressure 
of taxation upon the people. Comparative statistics do not help us in this 
matter. For after all, the pressure of taxation is to be measured not by the 
amount of taxes but by the taxable capacity of the people. And that we have 
no means of judging. All that we can go by is the impression which the 
condition of the people made upon the travellers of those times.” And the 
impression that we receive from their accounts is not so much of the weight 
as of the uncertainty and irregularity of the demands made upon the people by 
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the Sultan and his governors. The hopelessness of the people arose from 
other causes than from heavy taxation; at any rate it was not so much the 
incidence as the object of the taxation that made it look, and at certain periods, 
really so oppressive. The main object of the financial system of the Turkish 
regime, as of the ancient Persians, was to make the subject people support 
the life, and the luxury of the ruler and his court. The accumulation of 
treasure was a powerful motive with many of the Delhi Sultans, Akbar included. 
Not the ends of the State, but the needs of the Palace, settled the liniits of 
taxation. A few of the greater Sultans like Firoz Shah, Sher Shah, and 
Akbar spent some of the money of the people on public works like trunk 
roads, canals and tanks. But the majority of the good Sultans poured what 
they did not spend on themselves, on the building of such costly luxuries as 
the Kutub Minar, Fatehpur Sikri and the Taj. Not that we find fault with 
them for being so individualistic. There is much to be said for limiting the 
number of duties of a Central Government. Not the least advantage of such 
a limitation is that it means a comparatively light taxation, and certainly the 
pressure of taxation in the Mahomedan period would have been much 
heavier than it actually was, if the Delhi Sultans had been bitten with the 
newer theories of the competence and the functions of the State. 

(To be concluded in our next No,) 
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The Great Sage of Persia and His Followers 

By Royhintan N. Fram Mirza, A.M.LC.E., B. Eng. (Lvpl.) 
M.I.M.E., A. Royal T.C. 

(A Paper Read before the Mythic Society.) 

The subject is a vast one, but an endeavour will be made here to 
summarise, in as concise a manner as possible, all the interesting events per- 
taining to the history and religion of ancient Persia. By the term Sage of 
Persia, I mean Zarthushtra or Zoroaster, the prophet of Iran who has given 
the Parsis, their existing religion. 

While studying the histories and religions of aricient nations, 
though one is struck with the pomp,- show and display of wealth by the 
great cities of the past; 5 'et one must look deeper to search for the esoteric 
meaning of a nation’s progress. The historic mission and influence of a 
nation should be judged by its great ideals embodied in its religion, just as 
the intrinsic worth of a person, can be more or less summed up, by obser- 
ving the high level, to which his inner self has reached in moments of up- 
lifting, and not by the lowlands through which existence usually plods on. 

Unfortunately, the usual mythic dross and super additions of theological 
dogmas clinging to a religion, obscure the first pure ideals which are the 
essentials upon which a religion should be judged. 

The legendary period of Persian history begins far back in the mists of 
time. Mixed up with legendary tales there is always a certain amount of 
truth which discloses to the enquiring mind, not only some authentic historj^ 
but also the general character and the mentality of the nation as a whole. 

The Capital of Balkh, The founder of the Persian nation rvas Kaimour 
who established a capital at Balkh (67®. Long E. 37° Lat. N. approximately) 
in eastern Eran, Iran or Persia. Iran is the native form of the folk name 
which is familiar to us in derivatives of the Indian Arya. The word Iran is 
merely another way of saying Aryan. 

The Medo-Persian Empire. — To come to the subject matter in hand, I 
am afraid we will have to pass over the regions of Feridoon, Zal, Rustam, 
Sohrab and Siawux, till we come to the reign of CYRUS THE GREAT who 
defeated Astj^ages to become the ruler of the united Medo-Persian empire, 
and the founder of the Achaemenian dynasty (549 B.C.). While speaking of 
the rulers of Ancient Persia, I must mention the names of the two heroes 
Sohrab and Rustam, which stand prominent in the legendary history of 
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Persia. Many must have read the stirring romance as described in the origi- 
nal Sha Nameh by the Persian Poet Firdausi or in “ Sohrab and Rustam ” by- 
Mathew Arnold. 

It may be added that the Medes were the people of Media, a vast tract of 
country just below the Caspian Sea, ruled over once by the King Astyages, who 
as stated above was defeated by Cyrus, the leader of the Persians who had 
been fretting for a long time under the Median yoke. 

Historian's Difficulties . — Before going much further it should be 
explained that the historians, (at least those striving for truth and facts) 
have had many knots to unravel regarding the events which have taken place 
in Persians history. It had ofter been found difficult to distinguish between 
facts that can be established and myths owing to the great diversity in the 
records of Persia, as given by her own historians, and those of Greece. The 
proper names of the kings were the first to cause confusion, as an example 
the Persians think of Cyrus (in English language) the great, as Kei Khushroo 
or Kur ; the Greek and Romans as Kurus. 

Similarly we have the names Dara Gustasp, Ardeshir, and Iskendar etc., 
in Persian, referred to by Greeks as Darius Hystaspa, Artaxerxes and Alex- 
ander. I will give briefly a chronology of the Achaemenian dynasty. The 
periods have been deduced, after many researches by great scholars of Persian 
history, and they are the best we can take at present as a guide. 

The Achaemenian Dynasty. 

Before Christ. — 

Cyrus (the Great) 558 — 530 King of Medo-Persian Empire. Founder of 

Achemenian dynasty. A great and famous 
King. 

Cambyses. 530 — 522 Becomes unsound in mind at latter end of reign 

and kills himself. 

Throne usurped by a Magian Priest Gaumata, who impersonates the dead 
king’s brother (whose murder was kept a secret from the public) for a short while. 
Darius a kinsman of Cambyses corners Gaumata and kills him and regains the 
throne. 


Darius Hystaspa 

522 — 486 A great monarch and organiser. 

ful attempt to invade Greece. 

Unsuccess - 

Xerxes. 

Artaxerxes 

486 — 466 Faint traces of weakness in the 
to shew themselves. 

empire begin 

Longimanus 

466—426 


Darius Nothos 
Artaxerxes 

426—406 


Mnemon 

406—363 
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Artaxerxes 

Ochus 363 — 341 

Arses 341 — 338 

Darius Codomanus 338 — 330 Conquered by Alexander the great of Greece, 
B,C. B.C. who in a drunken fit, burns the city of Perse- 

polis and the Zoroastrian Scriptural records. 

Religion of Ancient Persia, — Now just a few words regarding the religion 
which must have existed during the period before the coming of 
Zarathushtra. 

There was once a time when the ancestors of the Iranian Parsis and the 
Aryan Hindoos resided as an undivided nation, somewhere to the east of the 
Caspian Sea, on the hilly, wooded and well-watered high tableland. The 
history of the earliest period shews the Aryans, as pure Nature worshippers. 
The beneficient powers of nature viz., the heaven, all pervading light, fire 
(lightning), the sun, earth, the wood, the waters were all of them treated 
by them as some forms of divine beings. Oh the other hand, the harmful 
powers such as darkness and drought were foes and demons. 

The oldest known and one of the most exalted of Aryan gods is Heaven. 
The Rig Veda gives the Sanskrit name as Dyaus and later on as Varuna. 
Dyanus is the word used in the Sanskrit to designate visible sky, while Varuna 
slightly changed into Ouran of Greek means even now '‘sky’’ or “Heaven.” 
For greater details of all these I must refer to you to the books of the scho- 
lars of ancient history and religion viz., Haug, Max Muller, Ragozin, West, 
Dermestester, Moulton etc. I must be brief here. 

Mr. Ragozin states “Although the Indo-Iranian religion was frankly 
polytheistic, yet a certain supremacy seems to have been attached to the Sky 
god, and he is pre-eminently entitled, in the oldest portions of the Rig, both 
under the name of Dyaus and that of Varuna, Asura (Lord); Varuna, 
requently also receives the epithet of All knowing. Omniscient.” 

Then came the schism between the Aryans. The theories propounded in 
connection with this, cannot be discussed here as it forms a lengthy and deep 
subject by itself. 

“ H ” replaces “ S ” in Asura, — ^The term “ Asura ” becomes by the law 
and custom of Iranian pronunciation, “ Ahura ”, still retaining the same sense 
i.e., Lord. There is the same exchange of letters in Greek and Latin viz., 
Greek hepta becomes Latin septem (Seven). 

The cultus of “ Ahura ” to which we will have to refer to later on must 
have been in existance long before the traditional date of Zarathushtra The 
worship was essentially that of great Nature gods opposed to the worship of 
Devas, 

The joint term — *^Ahura-Mazda^^ and its origin, — Now along with Ahura 
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creeps in another word viz., “ Mazda ” (at some period or other) thus forming 
a joint word “ Ahura-Mazda ” which may be understood to mean “ the Lord 
of Great knowledge.” The study of the origin of the joint term Ahura 
Mazda has brought forward many opinions, and I give below a couple of 
them which will be found interesting. Professor Hommel has discovered 
the name “ Assura Mazas ” in an Assyrain Inscription of the reign of Assur- 
bani-pal, and this has shewn that, the name may have existed long, or some- 
time before at any rate, before the coming of Zarthushtra, 

Another authority compares the term “ Mazda ” to the Vedic “ medhas ” 
meaning wise. 

We may take it for granted then, that the worship of “ Ahura Mazda ” 
existed long before the coming of Zarthushtra and that the ancient religion 
acknowledged “ Ahura Mazda ” as the one Supreme Being amongst all other 
great Nature gods, denounced “ Lie ”, and did not accept Idolatry. Mazdyas- 
ni, “ Poriodakeshi ” also, are the names given to the religion in which 
Zoroaster was born. 

Varuna Mitra. — En passant, I might mention that the name Ahura is 
also found coupled with Mithra (light) in a manner which resembles the 
Varuna Mitra of the Rig Veda. Amongst the holy books of the Parsis, is a 
Yesht (sacrifical invocation) called Mithra’s Yesht or Mihir Yesht. 

The Coming of Zoroaster. — This leads us now to the coming of Zoroaster, 
a man who has risen to lasting fame, and who established a great religion and 
whose followers to-day are the community known as the Parsis. With 
reference to the date when Zarthushtra lived and taught, there has been a 
great diversity of opinion but now a more general agreement is beginning to 
prevail between the views of the scholars (and there are several) who have 
made a profound study of the subject. It is impossible to quote here all the 
scholars, their arguments and the sources. 

The Period of Zarthushtra’ s Appearance. — Professor Bartholomac 
writes in his Altiranische Worterbuch “ While I hold fast to Zarthushtra’s 
historical character, I regard it as hopeless to determine precisely the 
period of his appearance.” 

Mr. R. H. Mistri (a Parsi author) gives in.his book the probable age of 
Zarthushtra as 3,442 B. C. On the other hand. Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson 
(Columbia University) says : — 

“ To draw conclusions, — although open to certain objections, still, in the 
absence of any more reliable data or until the discovery of some new source 
of information to overthrow or to sustantiate the view, there seems but one 
decision to make in the case before us. From the actual evidence presented 
and from the material accessible, one is fairly entitled, at least, upon the 
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present merits of the case, to accept the period between the latter half of the 
seventh centuary and the middle of the sixth century B. C. (perhaps still 
better, between the middle of the seventh century and first half of the sixth 
century B. C.), or just before the rise of the Achaemenian power, as the 
approximate date of Zoroaster’s life.” 

It is due to the assumption that Zarthushtra rose just before the rise of 
the Achaemenian power, that I have drawn the reader’s attention, just above 
particularly, to the founder of this great dynasty. 

Zarthushtra^ King Vishtaspa^ Cyrus and Daruis, — To avoid confusion in 
the minds of the readers later on, I intend to mention a few facts before- 
hand. 

(1) Prophet Zarthushtra flourished in the time of a King called Vistaspa 
or Gushtaspa, long before the great and mighty King of Persia viz. Cyrus 
(558 — 530 B. C.) saw the light of the day. 

(2) Formerly historians unfortunately mixed up the two Kings, Vistaspa 
and Darius, causing confusion. Now it has been established that these are 
quite different persons and Darius Gushtaspa came long after King Vishtaspa 
or Gushtaspa (of Zarthushtra’s time.) 

(3) Cyrus and Darius were mighty Kings of Persia, and strange as it may 
seem, their carved records on clay cylinders,, and great rocks (Behistan,. Ha- 
madan etc.) show that they never seemed to have heard about Zoroaster. 
From the inscriptions on the rocks we know that they followed the '' Mazdy- 
asni ” religion. Evidently the light of the teachings of the prophet had 
dimmed for the time being, or may be, it was probably due to the disciples 
being few in number and engaged in one corner of the great country or may be 
that such deep philosophic teachings must have travelled very slowly due to 
internal turmoils which may have existed then. 

(4) It is only in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus (466 B. C. — 426 
B. C.) that we see the Zoroastrian teachings accepted by the majority of the 
country. As stated before, it should be noted that religion of the early Acbae- 
menian Kings has created great controversies amongst the savants. 

Zarthushtra's Native Place, — The question of Zoroaster’s native place is 
one which has been much under discussion, because we do not quite know 
whether his birthplace and early home was also the chief scene of his activity 
later on. Professor Jackson says “ if we omit the question of his ministry 
for the moment and speak simply of his native place, we may say without 
much hesitation, that the concensus of scholarly opinion at this time is gene- 
rally agreed in believing that Zoroaster arose in the west of Iran. Oriental 
tradition seems to be fairly correct in assigning, as his native land, the district 
of Atropatene or Adarhaijan to the west of Media, or even more precisely the 
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neighbourhood about lake Urumiah, There is ground further more, for 
\ believing in the tradition which says that his father was a native of Adarbaijan 
a region of naptha wells and oil fountains.” The approximate long, and lat. of 
the locality Adarbaijan or A^rarbaijan is 46®E. and 37‘^N. 

Zarthushtra's Parents, — Zarthushtra’s father’s name is Porushaspo, and it 
is mentioned several times in the A vesta (the holy book of the Parsis), and is 
frequently referred to in the Pahlvi texts and in the later Zoroastrian litera- 
ture. The name of Zoroaster’s mother is preserved in an Avestan fragment 
as Dughdova. 

The name '' ZarthushtraJ ' — The name itself is a problem for mytholo- 
gists to start with. The late Professor James Hope Moulton explained that refe- 
ring to prayers in the Parsi holy book, called Gath AS, “the proper names of 
the Gathas supply us with the evidence which the mythical theory will find it 
hard to rebut. By various manipulations the name has been tortured into 
conformity with meanings more or less approximate for legend, and if the 
motive be supplied, we might discover popular etymology at work in a dialect 
more or less remote from that in which the name originated.” 

The clue to the suggested meaning of his name is found when we read 
that his father-in-law is called Frasa-ustra, “ustra” meaning camel. Further 
Zarthashtra’s Royal patron is called Vista-aspa, and his son-in-law Jame-aspa 
(From aspa a horse). Pourushaspa and Dughdhova (Zarthushtra’s parents) 
mean “ With grey horses ” and “ who has milked the cow ” respectively. All 
these denote the pastoral community in which the family rose. The family 
or clan name is Spitma (meaning “ be white ”) which comes from an ancestor 
of the prophet. 

Prophecies of the Coming of Zarthiishtra , — The world instinctively seems 
to look forward at times to the coming of a great teacher. In the Pahlvi 
literature and Avestan Gathas, the soul of the Mythical Bull beholds a vision 
in heaven of the fravasi (spiritual double) of the coming Zarthushtra 300 
years before the event. Two more visions of similar type are seen . in the 
reigns of King Yim and Kai Us, long before the coming of Zarthushtra. 
{vide Sacred Books of the East, Ed. by F. Max Muller). 

Miracles . — Miracles are said to have taken place before the birth of 
Zoroaster. All such miracles are recounted in the sacred books called 
Dinkart, Zatsparam, Zarthust Nameh etc., of the later period. 

Birth and Childhood of Zarthushira . — The sacred book called Spend 
Nask gave an account of the early life of Zarthushtra (first 10 years). Unfortu- 
nately, the book has been lost, hence we must depend on some of the informat- 
ion worked up in the remaining Pahlvi literature, for the accounts of the birth 



and life which are highly coloured by fancy. Nearly every nation has wonder-- 
ful legends to shew regarding the birth of its prophet, and Persia is not an 
exception. I will not mention or describe the legends here. 

Zarthushtra' s early years, — It is said, that during his early years, Zarthu-. 
shtra was placed under the care of a wise and learned man called Burzin 
Kurus. At the age of 15, he assumed the “ Kusti ” or the sacred girdle. 
The Zatsparam (West's translation, Sacred Books of the East) in a passage 
tells us, that when Zarthushtra attained his I5th year, he and his brother 
received a portion from their father and their portions were handed over to 
them by hifn. As a part of his share, Zarthushtra chooses the Sadrah and 
Kusti. 

It appears that the Iranians in ancient times used to divide their property 
and wealth among their children during their old age. 

A learned sage called Hoam flourished long before Zoroaster, and the 
investiture with the sacred white cotton shirt called Sadra and Kusti 
commenced in Hoam's time. I will say something more about Kusti and 
Sadra later on. 

From the age of fifteen to thirty, the traditions give certain amount of 
details regarding his life, but it is not possible to go into them minutely 
here. Erom Zatsparam we learn that at the age of 20, Zarthushtra abandoned 
wordly desires and laying hold of righteousness, he departed from his parents’ 
house and wandered forth for a number of years which were doubtless 
devoted to meditation and religious preparation. 

A portion of the holy books called the Vendidad (22, 19) mentions the 
Forest and Mountain of the two Holy Communing Ones ” viz,, Ahura and 
Zarthushtra, where the Godhead and his prophet communed with each other. 
Professor Jackson after visiting Persia is of the opinion that Mount Savalan 
(near Ardabil 48^ long E, 38^-15 Lat N. approximately) which is 3 or 4 days 
journey from Tabriz can be identified' with the “ Mount of the two holy 
communicants.” 

The Revelation and Amesha Spentas, — At the age of 30 comes the 
divine light of revelation and Zarthushtra enters upon the true pathway of 
the faith. It is in this year (B.C. 630 according to calculations by West) 
that the Archangel Vahu Manah appears to Zarthushtra in a vision and leads 
his soul into a holy trance, and thus into the presence of Ahura Mazda. 
After this, he wanders over the land of Iran and through the territory which 
is now known as Afganistan to teach a new Law and his watch-word is 
'' Ashem V ohu vahistem asW viz,, ‘‘Righteousness is the best good.” He 
meets hardly with any success. During the ten years that follow his first 
communion with God, he has six more meetings individually with six Amesha 
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Spentas (meaning Archangels). These are: — 

Vchu Manah (good thought). 

Asha Vahista (Best Righteousness). 

Khshathra Vairya (Wished — for Kingdom). 

Spenta Armaite (Holy Harmony i.e. guardian spirit of the earth). 

Hurutat (Saving Health). 

Ameretat (Immortality), 

These divine beings give certain commands and injunctions which he is 
to convey to mankind. They inculcate the doctrine of purity of soul and 
body, enjoin the care of useful animals, especially the cow and the dog, they 
emphasise the necessity of keeping the earth, the fire and the water undefiled. 
Foremost aniong the commandments is the abhorrence of falsehood. 

It should be noted that the Amesha Spentas are the most distinctive 
features of Zarthushtra’s thoughts. 

The Care of fire . — It is during the third interview with Asha Vahista 
that Zarthushtra is enjoined to take care of -the Fire and the guardianship of 
all fires, sacred and secular. The place when this apparation comes to the 
Prophet is to the south of the Caspian Sea and somewhat to the east at the 
'^Tojan water”. Professor Jackson is of the opinion that this may be the 
River Tajan (Lat. 36^-37^, long. 55^-56^), and his opinion is still further 
supported by the fact that the territory there, is believed to be Volcanic, 
which would also answ-er to the Kingdom of Fire over which Asha Vahista is 
the presiding Genius. 

Seven Visions . — It is not possible here to give the details of all the seven 
divine visions and of the fascinating and interesting history concerning 
Zarthushtra’s wanderings, trials and hardships, for the length of the article 
has to be restrained. Suffice to say there are several books on the subject it 
which may be referred to for further details. 

The Tempt aion . — After the revelation is complete, comes the Temptation 
of Zarthushtra. The Powers of Evil gather their forces for a combined attack 
upon Zarthushtra, but he defeats his spiritual enemies and puts them to flight 
and recites Ahuna Vairya. From the time that Zarthushtra enters the Path of 
Duty, 10 years roll by, and only one convert is made and he is ''Maidhoi-ma- 
onha”, a cousin of Z^arthushtra. ^ The fact is definitely alluded to in the Gat- 
has and in the later Avesta (which contains lists also of later converts). 
Undaunted, Zarthushtra toils onwards for the next 2 years. Success attends, 
the climax is reached and triumph is secured in the conversion of the King 
Vishtaspa (son of Lohrasp or Aurvat-aspa as per Avestan). It is said that it 
was due to an inspiration that Zarthushtra turned to the court of Vishtaspa. 

King Vishtaspa , — The Dinkart (Pahlvi Writings) speaks of “ capital or 
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Metropolis ”, the ‘'lofty residence” etc., of Vishtaspa but the location of the 
city is not distinctly stated. However later traditions, Arabic and Persian, 
persistently maintain that the city of Balkh was the scene of the conver- 
sion. 

Location of Balkh is approximately 67° Long E’ 37° Lat N. 

It is not possible to say definitely who this king Vishtaspa or Gushtaspa 
was. I must draw your attention now (for as you will see later, it is important) 
that his name is the same as that of “ Hystaspa ” the father of King Darius. 
Whether Vishtaspa was himself a vassal king in Media itself, or a Monarch 
in Eastern Iran (Bactria), cannot be definitely ascertained. 

JJonversion of Vishtaspa to the New Faith . — Zarthushtra approached King 
Vishtaspa and had a controversy with his wise men of the state. Zarthushtra 
claimed the office of a prophet and aroused Vishtaspa’s interest. This was 
followed by a plot against him by those who were supplanted in influence. 
Zarthushtra was denounced as a wkard and thrown into a prison to starve 
and die. 

Immediately after this, the King’s favourite horse Bahzad suffered in a 
peculiar manner, the four legs of the animal being suddenly drawn up into its 
belly. 

Zarthushtra heard of this and promised cure on condition that, — 

(1) Vishtaspa should accept his faith, 

(2) Vishtaspa’s son Isfandian should fight as a crusader in support 

of the faith, 

(3) that the Queen should accept the faith, 

(4) that the names ’ of those who caused his imprisonment were 

declared. 

Vishtaspa agrees to these conditions and the horse is cured. The conver- 
sion is nearly complete, but Vishtaspa still seeks further proof from Zarthush- 
tra in the following manner : — 

(1) A visit in a dream to Paradise. 

(2) That his body may become invulnerable. 

(3) Acquisition of knowledge of Past, Present and Future. 

(4) That his soul moy not leave his body till resurrection. 

Zarthushtra promises to grant these, but that they must be divided 

amongst four persons as they cannot all be given to one man. 

Vishtaspa sees a glorious vision and his first wish is fulfilled- The 
King’s son, Peshotan (Bashutan) drinks a cup of milk and becomes undying 
until resurrection, the grand vizir Jamasp, inhales some magic perfume and 
becomes endowed with universal knowledge. 

Lastly the valiant Isfendian (Spento-data) another son of Vishtaspa 
partakes of a pomegranate and his body becomes invulnerable {i.e, Ruintan). 
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Fire as the Symbol of Divinity , — Once the King was convinced, he 
became an enthusiast and the nobles of the court followed his example. 
Converts became many. People came forward to hear .Zarthushtra, recite the 
verses of his Gatha (Psalms) and Zarthushtra taught the worship, not of 
many gods, but of one only True God, The Mazda. Zi Mazdaonho dum ” 
meaning Be you the worshippers of Mazda only ” (Gatha II Ha. 3 Para I). 
Let it be said here once for all that throughout all the Sacred Writings, 
the most solemn and emphatic injunction has been laid to worship 
Ahura Mazdah the supreme God and Him alone and in all times Zoroastrians 
have in their writings, been called “ Mazdyasna ” i.e. the worshippers of God 
Mazda. So that though the ancient Iranians revered and estemed Fire as the 
symbol of divinity, and as such worthy of respect and reverence, they never 
professed themselves to be the worshippers of fire. 

As a matter of fact, Zarthushtra must have found the reverence of fire to 
be already in existence. The worship of fire by the ancient Assyrians is shown 
by their monuments in the palace of Sanherib at Koynudjik, Nineveh. (Vide 
page 412. Murzban’s “ Parsis in India.”) 

Zarthushtra in his own Gathas; speaks of fire as a mighty and bright creation 
of Ahura-Mazda, and prefers it, as a symbol of divinity, to other created 
objects. But nowhere does he enjoin the worship of fire. On the contrary, 
he most emphatically insists upon the worship of Ahura-Mazda alone. He says : 

Let, to thy fire, be offered the the salutation of holiness, and not, as far as 
I am able, to that worshipped by Manya.” (Gatha II, ha, I. 9). Herodotus, 
the Greek historian, (450 B. C.) while he refers to this reverence of the Irani- 
ans for the fire, nowhere declares that they were fire-worshippers. Firdosi, 
(Mohomedan Poet A. D., 1,000) too, gives emphatic testimony on the 

point, and willingly repels the charge, of fire worship often hurled against the 
Zoroastrians. Says he, in the Shah-Nameh, the immoi'tal Epic which has 
evoked the highest admiration of all nations. — 

Na gui ke atash-parastan budand, 

Parastanda-e-pak Yazdan budand.” 

Translated these lines mean. “ Do not say that they were ‘fire, -worship- 
pers^: For, they were worshippers of God, the Holy.” 

Spread of Religion - — ^After the conversion of King Vishtapa and his 
court, every effort was made to spread the religion. For a full description of 
the history and the holy crusades, I refer the readers to the existing books on 
the subject. Special attention was given to the subject of the fire cult by 
Zarthushtra in founding new Atashgahs i.e., buildings werein fire was kept 
burning in an urn and specially tended. 

Death of Zarthushtra , — After a wonderful career, Zoroaster passed away 
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at the age of 77 and forty days in the 47'-48th year of the religion or B. C. 
583 (as per West’s calculations). The fact that he died at the age of 77 years, 
tradition repeats with great uniformity. His death was due to violence and 
is ascribed to a Turanian named Brato Kresh or Turbaraturhash (Tur-i 
Bratar-vakhsh) at Balkh. (References. Zatsparam. 23. 9, Pahlavi Bahman 
Yesht 2*3 etc. also Shah Namah.) 

It is recounted that The army of Turan has entered Balkh and the 


world has became darkened with rapine and murder They have 

slain Lohrasp, King of Kings, before the city of Balkh the Turks 


have entered the prayer house of Nush Adar and they have crushed the head 
of th^ master (Zarthushtra) and of all the priests and the brilliant fire was 
extinguished by their blood.” (Ref. Shah Nameh edited by Vullers- 
Landauer.) 

Later Disciples and the Magi ”, — Two daughters of Zoroaster, and after 
them men called Vohunem and Seno, who were again followed by about a 
100 disciples, continued the teaching of the religion, till the coming of 
Alexander the Great, who brought ruin and desolation to the country and its 
faith. 

Diogenes Laertius (2nd to 3rd century A. D.) states* in his historic 
writings regarding Persians after Zarthushtra there were many ^‘MAGIANS ” 
in unbroken succession such as Ostanes Astrampsuchus, Gobryas, Pazates 
etc., until the overthrow of the Persians by Alexander.” 

A Remarkable Geneology , — But the sucession of apostles who preached 
the doctrine of Zarthushtra and the priests who carried out the religious 
ceremonies do not end there. In spite of changes and vicissitudes of for- 
tune, the succession remained unbroken, till we find their representatives 
to-day in the priests who cherish the sacred fire in India. 

The Magians , — We have just read the name '^Magian,” Who were they 
exactly and whence the name? The origin of the name and themselves have 
evoked great controversies. In short Magi was the name given to priests and 
philosophers before and even after, the time of Zarthushtra. 

The learned Arab historian Alberuni (973 A.D.-1048) says, ‘'The ancient 
Magians existed already before the time of Zarthushtra, but now there is no 
pure unmixed portion of them who do not practice the religion of Zarthushtra.” 

Mr. Zenaide A. Ragozin says. “We shall not be far from the truth if we 
assume the Magi to have been originally the native priesthood of the vast 
montainous region subsequently occupiedl by the Medes and known as Westerji 
Eran. With the arrival of the Aryan conquerors, who brought their own 
lofty, pure, recently reformed religion, began the process of mutual concess- 
ions and assimilations which marked the third stage of the Avestan evolution, 
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and to which we referred the foreign and mostly Turanian practices that make 
up so great a portion of the Vendidad. The fusion of the two religions was 
followed by that of the two priesthoods, and the Athravans were merged in 
the Magi, the sixth Median tribe on the list of Herodotus. How the fusion 
was effected, and why the name ^ Magi ’ absorbed and was substituted for the 
older one, will probobly never be found out. Indeed the very name has been 
and still is the subject of discussion among the leading scholars.” 

In the above paragraph there are two new words which I should explain. 
Avestan is the adjective of Avesta. Avesta is the name given to the collection 
of the holy books of the Parsis which are divided into two sections the old and 
the new, the former includeing Zarthushtra’s “ Gathas.” 

The word Athravan Keeper of the fire”) designates the priest throughout 
the later Avesta but does not occur in the Gathas. Literally it means “ who 
has Athar”. Athar is one of the oldest Aryan names for Fire. Another 
ancient term is Athrageni in Greek, the name of a plant, the wood of which 
was used to bring forth fire by friction. In Sanskrit Athari means flame. 

The Tti^ranians, — In their slow emigration towards Western Persia, the 
Iranians were continualy harassed by mounted Scythian hordes (Turans) who 
were savage nomads. The Iranians called them ‘‘Turans” (the Yellow race) 
in opposition to themselves. Herodotus, is the name of a Greek, historian- 
about 484 to 420 B. C., who has written a full history of Darius Hystaspa. 

Dastur Dr. M. N. Dhalla, a Parsi scholar in his “Zoroastrian Theology ” 
has expressed the opinion that “ the Medes had founded a vast empire on the 
ruins of Assyria in the 7th century B. C. and the Magi formed one of the six 
tribes of the Medes, (Herodotus. I, 101), and constituted their sacerdotal 
class. The Median Empire was short lived. Cyrus overthrew Astyages, the 
last Median King, in B. C. 550, and laid the foundation of the great Achae- 
menian Empire. The Persians thus conquered the early possessions of the 
Medes and the Magi, their priests ; but they were in turn conquered by the 
latter in spirit.” 

Speaking of Zarthushtra and his reforms, the late Prof. Moulton said, — 
“ The religious abstractions of Zarthushtra were in any case far too difficult 
for the popular mind. They attracted thoughtful aristocrats, and chiefs who 
felt the economic advantages of the extremely sane and practical lore of 
husbandry with which they seemed so strangely linked. But, outside the court, 
we may be quite sure the Iranian people went on with their old nature w^or- 
ship as before, even as they were certainly doing when the Father of History 
travelled in Aryan lands. And when at last, the esoteric teaching of the great 
prophet and 'thinker found its public, it was through the interpretation of 
ritualist Magi, faithful to some, but by no means all, of the doctrines they 
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had brought ‘^from far ” as the Gatha Haptanghaiti significantly hints. The 
Amshaspands are just the elements most likely to fall into the background 
until the Magi had fully developed their angelology, and adapted the concep- 
tions of the Prophet whom they claimed as one of themselves, to fit their own 
elaborated dualism/’ 

The Sacred. Books , — The sacred books of the Parsis still extant are 
chiefly the following: — Yasna, Visperad, Vendidad and the Yashts. 

There is also a considerable amount of Pehlevi literature belonging to the 
comparatively modern Sassanian period (i. e. after Alexander the Great)^ chief 
amongst them being Btmdehish, and Dinkart, 

The collection of the holy books is known as Zend-Avesta but the 
appellation is not quite correct as will be seen. The word Avesta comes from 
‘‘ Avistak ” which comes from upasta ” meaning foundation text, and Zend 
means “explanation ” or “commentary” in Pahlvi language {i,e, language of 
Persia of the middle ages.) Zend is not the name of a language. The word Zend 
may be traced in azaintish and can be referred to the root Zan “ to know.” 
Under the circumstances the title should be Avesta-u-Zend meaning “ Law 
and Commentary. ” 

The original sacred literature of Zarthushtra has suffered heavy losses. 
According to tradition there once was a large body of sacred books written 
out on parchment. It should be noted that the period 700 5. C, must be 
virtually considered pre-historic, as no monuments of the period have been 
traced and we have no grounds for even guessing the time, when writing was 
introduced. Most of the original literature has been destroyed at the time of 
the conquest of Persia by Greeks under Alexander the Great of Macedon, 
300 years before Christ. There are historic proofs, to shew that Alexander in 
a fit of drunken exaltation, after a feast burned down Persepolis (Lit. 30^8’ 
and Long. 52°45’)the great capital of the vanquished kings, and in the flames 
perished the sacred records. 

The third book of Dinkart tells us that at that time there were only two 
complete copies of the sacred books. One of these was deposited in the Royal 
archives at Persepolis, and another was placed in safe custody -in another 
treasury which fell into the hands of the Greeks. 

However, it is the opinion that besides the two official copies of the sacred 
books, there must have been other duplicates of certain portions of the sacred 
books, which are likely to ha^e been in use in large cities where priests and 
judges had to carry out their duties. After the invasion and partial subjuga- 
tion of Persia by Alexander the Great, the Grseco-Bactrian Government of 
the Seleucidae ruled for 70 years, followed by the Parthian dynasty (B. C. 250-A. 
D.226-) and then came once more the ascendency of the Iranian house of 
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Sason. Although 550 years of foreign administration passed away, the 
Sassanian king Shapur II and others were able to gather (by issuing Royal 
public orders) a large portion of the old writings, which collection after all 
must be considered only a fragment of the whole. 

Further, it must be pointed out that the ancient language had fallen into 
disuse by Alexander’s time, and henne it was found necessary to provide 
translation and commentaries in the then modern Persian i.e. Pehlevi and 
as Prof. Moulton says, “ the grammatical chaos w^hich prevails so often in 
prose parts of the Avesta or in what appears to be interpretations of prose 
inserted in the older verse, demonstrates that the later Avestan dialect was 
dead when these belated efforts at composition were made.” 

And we are right in surmising that this was the period when the clergy 
introduced various modifications, remodelled many of the original texts, 
which would account for many foreign elements that have obviously crept 
into the Ancient Religion. 

Yajasnai or Yasna, ( Gathas mid Yasna Haptangaiti.) — Yajasnai or Yasna 
itself is divided into two parts, the early and the late. The early Yasna 
consists of the five Gathas and the Yasna-Haptangaiti, in 32 chapters. 
These are written in what is called the Gatha dialect (a form that stands 
nearest to Vedic Sanskrit). The word Gatha is well known in Vedic litera- 
ture and means “song.” The five Gathas of the Yasna no doubt belong 
to Spitma Zarthushtra himself. The five Gathas are called as follow’S : — 

(1) Ahunvaiti, (2) Ushtavaiti, (3) Spentamainyan, (4) Vohu-Khshatram 
and (5) Vahishto-ishti meaning Wisdom, Bliss, Good Spirit, Powder, Divine 
Will. Y’ajasnai means “ prayer of praise or invocation.” The complete 
Yajasnai consists of 72 chapters called “ Ha-s.” 

The Vendidad, — The origin of the term is, “ Vi-daevo-datem ”, vi, 
against, daevo^ demons, and datem law ix. anti-demon-law% and hence 
Vendidad means law against demons. It is truly a religious, civil and 
criminal code of the ancient Iranians. Scholars say that the style of its 
constituent parts is far too varied to admit of ascribing it to a single 
person. The Vendidad consists of 22 chapters called Fargarads. A few 
chapters deal wdth morality, medicine and cosmogony. 

The Visperad, — The name Visperad (Avestan “ Visperatavo”) means 
all Chiefs or heads ” and are invocatiens to all divine and holy beings very 
much in the form of litany, in 23 chapters. 

The Yeshts. — The Yeshts are hymns of praise containing much interest- 
ing Mythical matter, which in parts appears foreign to the early stages of 
Zarthushtra’s religion. These Yeshts together with a few frangments, short 
prayers for each day of the month and others, form the Khordeh or lesser 
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Avesta the contents of which are recited on various occasions and sometimes 
part of it for daily prayers. 

The Two Sacred and Ancient Forimdce. — Before concluding this portion 
of the subject, I must say a few words regarding the two sacred formulae of the 
Zoroastrians vi^., the Ahun Vairya and the Ashem Vohu. After the first 
communion with God, Zarthushtra wanders forth to teach the new law with 
the following formula as his watch word, Ashem Vohu, Vahistem asti, usta 
asti, usta ahamai ahat, ashai vahishtai ashem,’’ which means when 
translated : — 

Righteousness is the best good, a blessing it is, a blessing be to that 
which is righteousness towards Asha vahishta (perfect righteousness) i.e. 
measured by the ideal of perfect Righteousness in God. 

During the period of revelation, Zarthushtra received from Ahura Mazda 
a sacred formula called Ahuna Vairya which is now the “Lords prayer” of 
the Zoroastrians. After the ten years of wanderings are over, Zoroaster is 
tempted by “Angra Mainyu” the desructive or evil spirit, but Zarthushtra 
recites the sacred formula of Ahuna Varya and defies the evil spirit. The 
prayer reads as follows: 

Yathu ahu vairyo atha ratush ashad child hacha, 

Vanheush dazda mananho, shkyaothnanam anheush’mazdai, 
Khshathremcha ahurai a, yim dregubyo dadhad vastarem. 

“As a heavenly lord is to be chosen, so is an earthly master (spiritual 
guide) for the sake of righteousness, (to be) the giver of the good thoughts, 
of the good actions of life, towards Mazda. And the dominion is for the 
Lord (Ahura) whom He (Mazda) has given as a protector for the poor.” 

Zarthushtra' s Doctrine of God, — There is no doubt that the key note of 
his teachings is Monotheism. 

As explained previously the worship of the “ Wise ” Asura or Ahura 
must have been in existence ages before Zarthushtra’s appearance and many 
thinkers go further than that, (such as Prof. Homel, vide earlier part of this 
article.) They argue on sound basis and declare that the phonetic and 
historical evidence converge on the deduction that even the joint appellation^ 
“ Ahura Mazda ” came into use long before (at any rate sometime before) the 
coming of Zarthushtra. 

To the people before the prophet’s time Asura, or Ahura or Ahura Mazda 
was the greatest of gods and entirely opposed to Devas. 

Further investigation of the term Ahura Mazda, — To bring out the 
meaning of the last sentence in the above paragraph better, I add the following. 

King Darius Hystaspa (522-486 B, C.) had never heard of Zarthushtra, as 
far as we can make out from the absence of the name Zarthushtra in the 
rock inscriptions. 
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The late Prof. Moulton has pointed out that Darius in his proclamations 
carved on the rocks acknowledges the help of AuraMazda ^‘and other gods 
that exist ” (Uta aniya bagaha tyaiy hantiy) or Aura Mazda hada vithaibis or 
vithaibis bagaibs '' with all the gods ” or '' with clan gods.’’ The meaning of 
haga comes out more fully in the Persepolis inscription of Artaxerxes III (Ochus, 
about 360 B. C.) where we read ‘‘mam Aurmazda uta Mithra patuv ” 
meaning “ may Auramazda and the baga Mithra protect me.” 

Ahiira Mazda, Auramazda, Hormazd , — The compound name Ahura 
Mazda appears to get changed into Auramazda on the Cuneiform inscriptions 
of the Achaemenian Kings ; and in the writings of Sassanian Kings (226 A. D. — 
631 A. D.) period it appears as Ahura mazdi. In modern Persian and with 
Parsis, the term is generally pronounced as Hormazd or Ormazd. 

Zarthushtra' s Monotheism , — To sum up, it may be said the religion to 
which Zarthushtra came was “ Mazdyasni.” The Prophet did not set aside 
entirely this religion. He accepted, confirmed and recommended what was 
good in it, but he did something more and greater than that. He uplifted 
the religion from higher Polytheism to Monotheism, raised the general con- 
ception of a God who was the greatest of gods to a God who stood alone, and 
thus the Monotheistic Ideal was achieved for the Parsis. 

Doctrine of Dualism , — We now come to Zarthushtra’s doctrine of 
Dualism. We will commence by explaining the meaning of the two terms 
Spento Maiynuish and Angra Maiynuish. The first essentially means “ the 
Beneficient Spirit ” and the second means “ the Destructive Spirit ” which is 
also known as Ahriman. 

Let as examine as to what is the true' cause of this conception of the 
theory of dualism. In Max Duncker’s “Ancient History” we find the 
following, (a small extract is only reproduced) which gives us an idea of the 
Physical Geography in those days of Central Persia. * 

“ Life was in this land a fight against heat and against cold, a fight for 
the preservation of the flocks ; and as soon as single tribes had begun to 
settle in the more favoured districts, and to attend to agriculture, it became 
a fight against the desert and drought. Here the dry soil had to be supplied 
with water ; there the crops had to be protected against the hot winds and 
sand drifts from the desert. To these hardships and contrasts of nature must 
be added the contrast between the populations. Most of the native tribes of 
the central tableland, and many of those who held the surrounding highlands, 
were debarred by the nature of the country from leading any life but that of 
nomadic herdsmen. To this day a great portion of the population of Eran 
consists of nomads. So while the settlers laboured lustily, in the sweat of 
their brow, the others roved about idly with their flocks.” 

9 
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Wbat influence can such conditions have on the people (we are now 
concerned with their spiritual thoughts)? In one word the reply can be given 

^‘ Dualism The whole of nature play before them was a fight between 
Light Ind Darkness, between “ Spento Mainyush ” and “ Angra Mainyush,” 
the Good and Evil, Truth and Lie. 

We find Zarthushtra ’ propounding bis doctrine in the 30th Yasna (third 
stanza of this Gatha) in a remarkable way. He declares : — 

‘‘ 3. ■ Now the two primal Spirits, who revealed themselves in vision as 
Twins, are what is Better and what is Bad in thought and word and action. 
And between these two the wise ones chose aright, the foolish not so.” 

‘*4. And when these twin spirits came together in the beginning, they 
established Life and Not-life, and that at the last the Worst existence shall 
be tq the liars (dregvatam), but the Best Thought to him that follows Right 
(askone)^” 

In Yasna 43, Zarthushtra declares : — 

“ I will tell of the two spirits in the beginning of the world, the holier, 
oLwhom speaks thus to the hostile : “ Neither our thoughts, nor Our doctrines, 
nor our purposes, nor our convictions, nor our words, nor our works, nor our 
selves, nor our souls, agree together ”. 

Can we take this theory further in its application? Yes, Professor 
Chattopadyhaya I has given us a practical interpretation regarding “Spento 
Mainyush “and” Agca Mainyush.” He explains “ They are the Noumenon 
and Phenomenon of Kant — the Thought and Extension of Spinoza. They are 
the Parabrahama and the Maya of the Vedantists, the Purusha and Prakriti 
of the, Sankbya. They are the centripetal and centrifugal forces, the laws of 
polarity of modern science. In the moral world, they represent the higher, 
divine intuition of Man in constant conflict with his lower animal instincts.” 

However in one of his passages the prophet declares,— 

For at the final dispensation the blow of annihilation of Falsehood 
(Druj) shall come to pass.^’ 

“But those who share in a good report shall speedily unite together.” 
“In the happy abode of Good thought of Mazda and of Righteous- 
^ ness.” 

The triad of good thought, good word and good (humata/ hukhta and 
havarsta) is perpetual in the Gathas and holds its own throughout the history 
of Zoroastrianism. 

The Practical side of Zarthushtra' s Teachings ,— must point out 
that throughout we find that Zarthushtra was intensely practical in his teach- 
Ings. Many of his doctripes shew him up in the rpoderh light as an excel- 
lent Doctor and Sanitary Engineer.^ 



i^rof. Moulton says (page 146) Early Zoroastrianism/’ 

For all the. profoundity of Zarthushtra’s thinking, and it is perhaps 
mainly this which has made it hard for a few great scholars to put his date 
back as^far as seems necessary, he was intensely alive to the practical realities 
of life ; and there was a singular absence of the mystical element about his 
teaching. A little more of it perhaps may have helped his religion to secure a 
much larger part in human history ” 

‘‘ A more conspicuous absence is that of asceticism, which cuts him off 
strikingly from spiritual kinship with India.” 

The KustL — The Kusti is the sacred woollen thread girdle, which a 
Zoroastrian is enjoined to wear round the waist. It is tied fairly loose 
on a thin vestment (made of cotton) having short sleeves. The Kusti 
passes three times round the waist, representing" the triad^of Morality, 
good thoughts, words and actions. The Kusti is a texture composed of 
72 wollen threads woven together which symbolise the 72 ^^Yajasnai” 
or Yasna ” prayers. The Kusti signifies a badge in the service of Ahura 
Ma^da. Its Avestan name is Aiwiyaonghana, 'from yah ‘‘to gird. ” The fact 
that usage of a sacred girdle is also to be found in Hinduism, and - Budhism, 
would suggest that it is a very ancient institution of Indo-Iranian origin. 
Now / wonder whether the custom dates from the period of Schism between 
the ancient Aryans ? (vide my earlier remarks in this article) For : — 

(1) The Zoroastrians tie their “ Kusti ” or sacred girdle round the 

waist. 

(2) The Hindu Brahmins (i.e. the priest class) tie their “Yagyopavita” 

or sacred girdle diagonally across the body, i.e., it encircles the 
body diagonally, passing over the left shoulder and by the right 
hand side of the waist. 

Now here are two similar types of badges, but utterly different in the 
way they are worn, each representing a totally different nation and yet, both 
Zoroastrian Iranians and Hindii Aryans lived once as an undivided 
nation. Again, I understand that “Yagyopavita” is made of cotton while the 
Kusti is made of wool. 

How much does this prove ? — Is it then wrong to speculate that wh^ti 
the difference in religious opinions arose (vide my earlier remark^ the 
bygone days, one sect (shall we' call them the Mazdyasnians ?) dissented from 
the original community and chose to wear the same type of symbol, viz., 
a girdle, but in a different manner, so that the followers of the new sect tnay 
be recognised ? Let us take a more recent example ; we find that dissen-. 
sions took place at the time of the Reformation in Europe. How^eyer, this is 
all speculation and incidents are lost sight of in the mists of time. 
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The Sadra of the Zoroastrians, — Sadra is a thin white cotton vest with 
short sleeves over which the Kusti is tied. In the front of the Sadra and 
hear the breast there is a small bag (about V* x ), made of two pieces of 
the same cloth of which the Sadra is made, and sewn up with it. This bag 
is called Ger6ban which means faith. A child when reaching the age of about 
10 is Zoroastrianised. A ceremony is performed and the child is invested 
with the sacred Sadra and the girdle of Kusti. 

Ancient 'Inscriptions and their Value, — Like other sciences, history is 
undergoing a complete change. In the present age, the desire for truth for 
its own sake is more evident in more than one departments of intellectual 
activity. Regarding history, the thinking public rufuses to be misled by mere 
storytelling and imagination. The demand is for a closer touch with reality. 
Under the circumstances the paper would not be complete, if I did not devote 
a little space to the subject of ancient Inscriptions which have been found 
and deciphered. They are truly a voice from the dim past. It will not be 
possible to disscuss here all or fully, the Cuneiform incriptions of the 
Babylonians and Persians. 

Ancient Alphabet, — Cuneiform is the name applied to the peculiar arrow 
headed alphabetical characters found on the ancient inscriptions in Assyria, 
Persia and Mesopotamia. It was a German school master and philologist 
called Grotefend who solved the mystery of the Cuneiform writing and to 
him belongs the credit of being first to solve the riddles and to decipher some 
df the Persian inscriptions. (Meeting of Academy of Sciences at Gottingen, 
September 4, 1802.) 

Achaemenian' s Gift to Posterity » — As it happens, the Achaemenian Kings 
caused the records of their deeds and memorable events of their reigns to be 
inscribed upon rocks. These documents in stone have partly defied the ravages 
of time and have preserved an account of events long past many of which 
otherwise would never have been known. As we will see further on, by far 
the most important of these inscriptions is the great inscription of Darius, 
carved in a part most difficult- of access on the mountain side of the rock 
Behistun. (Long. 47^E. and Lat. 34^-15’ N. approximately). 

As a point of interest, I reproduce here two names in Cueniform writing : 

The word Baga (God) vide Darius 
tablet inscription on Mount Alvand 
near Hamadan. ^ 
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In describing the ancient inscriptions, I shall give the brief essential 
details only. 

1 . 

Inscription on the partly damaged barrel shaped cylinder (clay) of Cyrus 
or Kyros or Kurus from Babylon, nowin British Museum. (See accompanying 
Plate.) 


Regarding this small cylinder shaped object of antiquity, Mr. Ragozin 
says No one had the remotest idea of Kyros having been anything but a 
King of Persia, or of the Achsemenians having reigned in a double line and 
the very name of Anshan was unknown.” He is also of opinion that the 
locality of mountains now known as Bakhtiyari Mountains (Long. 48^E. 
Lat. 3 l^N. approximately) is most probably this region mentioned in Assyrian 
Royal annals under the name of Anzan, Anshan, Assan and Anduan. The 
cylinder is damaged, still, for most of the lines (4th to 35th) a translation 
has been made (vide Keilschriftliche Bibliothek by Prof. Schrader and “ The 
Witness of the Monuments” by Rev. C. J. Ball). From line 37 to line 45 
the cylinder is broken away. 

On line 20 we read : — 

1 am Cyrus, the King of the world, the Great King the King of Tin-tie, 
the King of the land of Shinar and Accad, the King of the Four quarters.’’ 

‘‘ The son of Cambyses the Great King, King of the City of Anshan, the 
grandson of Cyrus, the Great King, King of the City of Anshan, the Great- 
grandson of Teispes, the Great King, King of the City of Anshan.” 

In line 35 we read. 

‘‘ Daily before Bel and Nebo, speak of the length of days for me ; may 
they utter words in my favour, and to Merodach my Lord, let them say 

Cyrus, the King that feareth thee and Cambyses his son, 

made them all dwell in a quiet habitation. 


Please note that Cyrus almost professes loyalty to “Marduk” or 
Merodach ” the god of the Babylonians ! I must reproduce here therefore a 
few words of warning. Morris Jastrow Jr. Ph. D. (Leipzig) says in his 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria ” The respect paid by Cyrus to 
Babylonian gods was a mere matter of policy.” 

The word Tintir occurs in the inscription ; it is the most ancient name 
of Babylon, in the Accadian or pre-Semetic period. 

2 

Sculptured Stele at Meshed Murghab among the ruins of Pasargadae, 
which Cyrus made his Royal residence after the conquest of Asia Minor and 



Bat)ylo.mai (iPasargadae near Persepolis, long. 53“-15' East. Lat. 30”-30' 

Ni approximately d ' 

‘ This is the oldest known relic of Persian Sculpture. It is an impressive 
Adnument of huge slab 12'X 5'x2' thick. The figure of a human being is 
carved in low relief on. the front, with four unfolded wings and there is a 
niost peculiar crown over his head, which certainly shewl traces of Egyptain 
art. The top of the monolith which is now broken off bore the words (as per 
testimony.of various travellers of old times.) “I am Cyrus, the King the 
Achaemenians. ” This monolith stands alone in a big plain. 

As I am mentioning the approximate latitudes and longitudes of various 
place, I- will also state that the southernmost latitude of Persia would pass 
near Haj-darabad (Sind) and Benares, in India. For instance Pasargadse is 
just a little lower than Lahore as far as latitudes are concerned. By the aid 
of the latitudes and longitudes, those who are interested, can mark the spots 
on their own modern iriaps. 

3 

The Tomb of Cyrus at Meshed Murghah.~Th& building forming the 
tomb or the grave chamber is still in a relatively perfect state. The architec- 
ture appears to be Ionic and is of noble character, although of extremely 
simple design. The total height of the building is about 35', length and 
breadth 23' X 17'. The great blocks of stone are set with the utmost precision’ 
It stands in a great plain, but Arrian, the Greek historian who accompanied 
Alexander the Great when he visited the tomb, describes* it as standing in the 
midst of a park surrounded by a grove and rich meadows of grass. Alexander 
the Great when he visited the tonib, , found it desecrated. The Golden 
coffin, the carpets of Ro 5 ^ purple, opstly jewels etc., had all been plundered. 

The entrance to the chamber is a very narrow door way 4'-^2" X 2'— ^7 J". 
The tomb chamber itself stands on a terraced base composed of seven 'high 
steps. Once the following inscr^tions adorned the restifig place Pf the 
Great Cyrus. ' » 

1. “ O man, I am Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, who' fouhdeS, The 

Persian Empire and who was King of Ara. Grudge ' me ' not 
therefore this monument.” 

2. “I, Cyrus — King of Kings, lie here.” ; .,h' . 

In 1901 Professor Jackson (of Indo-Iranian languages, Columbia Univer- 
sity) visited fhfe tomb and he tells us with regret that the condition of the 
chamber is not what it was once. - , 

Carved Tablets of Darius and Xerxes.— G&ny¥i&meh tablets of Darius 

aai,Xerxes, carved on one of the peaks of Mount Alvand, near the exist^ 
'^bf Ramadan (Long. 48^^30’ E. Lat. 34°— 50’ N. approximately). 
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Rectangular in shape 5' X and snnk about a foot in rock, much weather- 
ed due to rain and snow. Both tablets have inscribed matter in. 3 columns 
representing Old Persian, Susian and Babylonian ' languages all meaning the 
same thing as given below. The inscription (in Old Persian) begins, — Baga 
vazrak Aura mazda, hya imam bumim ada, hya avam asma nam ada,.etc., the 
translation of which is as follows : — ' - . 

‘‘ A great god in Auramazda, who created this earth, who created yonder 
heaven, who created man, who made peace for man, who made Darius King, 
the one king of many, the .one ruler of fiany. I am Darius, the Great King, 
the King of Kings, King of the countries which have many peoples, King of 
the great earth even to afar, the son of Hystaspes, the Achaemenian.” 

The name Alvand is as old as the A vesta, where it is given as Aurvant 
(vide Yasht 19, 3, ‘‘ asta aurvaiito fankavo ” meaning the 8 spurs of Aurvant). 
Further it is possible to take the name Hamadan to earliest times. In an 
Assyrian inscription of Tiglath-Pileser (B. C. 1,100) the name Amadana in 
mentioned (vide Browne’s Literary History of Persia). The Greeks called it 
Ekabtana. Not a trace of former grandeur remains. Professor Jackson says 
“ I saw instead only crooked streets, alleys where ran channels of dirty water, 
rows of shabby houses with flat mud roofs, and not a vestige of beauty any- 
where.” 

The Xerxes inscription is identical, i. e, regarding contents, except that 
the name Xerxes is inserted instead of Darius. Ganj-Nameh means ^‘Treasure 
house.” Sir Henry Rawlinson deciphered the Cuneiform inscription and thus 
unlocked many treasures of the past. To give a better idea, I will add that 
Hamadan is appx. 255 miles to the N. East of Baghdad. 

Behisian Rock Inscriptions , — The Behistan (or Bisitun as natives call it) 
Mountain, inscription near the modern town of Kermansha, about 92 miles to 
the west of Hamadan. Rugged country. The Behistan rock rises nearly 
perpendicular to a height of 1,700 feet. The rock has been well known from 
times of antiquity. The first European traveller to call attention to it was 
Otter in 1734.. However King Darius has placed the inscription on the most 
vertical, smoothest and most inaccessible part of the rock and all attempts to 
reach the inscription were baffled’ till Rawlinson accomplished the feat in 1885 
aftbr suffering great hard-ships and dangers, and spending a great sum of 
private money. How the artisans and engravers ever managed to reach their 
work spots in mid-air or managed to etect in some sort arrangements 
upon which they could stand or sit while chiselling the letters, will remain 
a mystery. Explorers cannot find any signs to explain how the work was 
carried out. 

Prof. Jackson also reached the inscription during his tour in 1903 and 
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studied everything thoroughly. Prof. Moulton says, “ the task of decipherment 
seems to be finally accomplished now, and the would-be gleaner at Behistan, 
equipped as he must be with the faculties of the Alpine climber as well as of 
the scholar, has little prospect of new discoveries.” 

Regarding the rock, Professor Jackson says, I had not the faintest con- 
ception of the Gibraltar like impressiveness of this rugged crag, until I came 
into its Titan presence and felt the grandeur of its sombre shadow and 
towering frame.” 

Besides the inscriptions, there are also bas reliefs carved above them on a 
surface over 20' in length and 10' in height, shewing a majestic image of 
Darius, pronouncing sentence of death on nine captives before him, the 
principle one being Gaumata the Magian, who usurped the throne on the death 
of Cambyses under the pretence of being the King’s brother, and who was 
afterwards unmasked and slain by Darius^ {Vide chronology given in earlier 
part of the article). 

The inscriptions are in three languages. Old Persian, Babylonian and 
Elamitic (probably, the language of Anshan). The three columns containing 
Persian inscriptions are right below the bas reliefs. Each column is about 

six feet broad arid twelve feet high. The following are extracts from the in- 
scription : — 

“ I am Daxius the great king, the king of kings, the king of Persia, the king of nations, the 
son of Hystaspes, the grandson of Arsames, the Akhaemenian.” 

“ Says Darius the king. My father was Hystaspes (Vishtaspa) : of Hystaspes the father was 
Arsames (Arshama) : of Arsames the father was Ariaramnes (Ariyaramana) ; of Ariaramnes the 
father was Teispes (Chishpaish) : of Teispes the father was Akhaemenes'(Hakhamanish), 

“ Says Darius the king': On that account we are called Akhsemenians, From ancient times 
we have descended : from ancient times our family have been kings. 

“ Says Darius the King : There are eight of my race who have been kings before me : I am 
the ninth. In a double line we have been kings.” ^ 

” Thus saith Darius the King; Those countries which became rebellious, the Lie made 
them rebellious, so that they deceived the people. Asuramazda delivered them into my hands. 

” Thus saith Darius the Kmg : Thou who shalt be king hereafter, be constantly on thy 
guard against the Lie. The man whp is a liar, punish well with punishment, if thou thinkest 
” my country must be firmly established.” 

” Thus saith Darius the King : That what I have done I have done altogether by the grace 
of Ahuramazda. Thou who shalt hereafter read this inscription, let that which hath been done 
by me appear to thee true ; hold it not for a lie. Thus saith Darius the King ; May Ahuramazda 
be witness that it is true, not false, I did it altogether. 

‘‘ Thus saith Darius the King : By the grace of Ahuramazda there is much else, besides, 
done by me, which is not written in this inscription ; on this account is it not written, lest that 
which I have dorie may seem exaggerated to him who shall hereafter read this inscription, and 
may not appear to him true and may seem to be a lie. 

Thus saith Darius the King : Let that which I have done appear unto thee true, as it is ; 
therefore conceal it not. If thou shall not conceal this edict, but shalt publish it to the people,' 
may Ahuramazda be a friend unto thee, and may thy seed be multiplied, and mayest thou live 
long. Thus saith Darius the King : If thou shalt conceal this' edict and shalt not publish it to 
the people, may Ahuramazda be thy slayer, and may thy seed be cut off. 


“ Thus saith Darius the King : That which I have done I have done altogether by the grace 
of Ahuramazda. Ahuramazda, and the other gods that be, brought aid uuto me. For this 
reason did Ahuramazda, and the other gods that be, bring aid unto me, because I was not 
hostile, nor a liar, not a wrong-doer, neither I nor my family, but according to Rectitude have 
I ruled.” 

PersepoJis Ruins. — There are many more interesting inscriptions, ruins 
of palaces, etc. to be seen at Persepolis the royal seat of Darius, Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes and their successcrors. Persepolis is 40 miles to the south of 
Pasargadae, and existed at the site now marked by the great platform of 
Takht-i-Jamshaid. There may also be seen the tombs of Darius Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes and Darius 11. It is not possible here to go into full details, 
which may be obtained from books on travels. 

Belief at Talii Bostan. — At Taki Bostan (4 miles north east of Kerman- 
shah) is a relief figure carved on the face of a rock, which has been taken to 
represent Zarthushtra. This image also forms the basis of all pictures as 
seen today of Zarthushtra. The outlines of the figure are good and in general 
the ppse is excellent. The body is clothed in a tunic like robe belted at the 
waist, and richly set off at the neck by an embroidered border with tassels. 
The height of the entire statue is seven feet. The expression of the face 
is hard to catch, because the eyes, nose and forehead have been destroyed, 
probably at the time of the Mahomedan conquest. 

The relief of the staff in the hands of the figure is undamaged and shew 
grooved lines ruhning the entire length of the staff. There ‘ is a sun flower 
at the feet of the image and is of triple kind. The sun flower is an ancient 
symbol of sun worship. 

Were Cyrus and Darius Zoroastrians ? — Having described the ancient 
inscriptions (at least some of them) which give the historians such w^onderful 
and detailed information bearing on the subject, we will now take up the 
history of Persia and discuss briefly the religion of the early Achaemenian 
kings. The debate on this famous problem has not yet been closed 
amongst the savants, for the data is curiously ambiguous. Let us begin 
with Cyrus (also known as Kurush). Was Cyrus a true follower of 
Zoroastrianism ? 

Referring to the cylinder inscription, Dr. Casartelli says, — “The Ass 5 man 
Cuneiform inscriptions of that famous conqueror portray him rather as a 
poh'theist, in as much as he proclaims himself to the Babylonians, the servant 

and worshipper of the Assyrio-Babylonian gods This — it ;nay at least be 

supposed — was done in order to please his new subjects and to gain the 
favour of the powerful sacerdotal body.” 

Professor Moulton has said “ If we regard Cyrus as probably a 
Mazdean — not a Zoroastrian how'cver—it will be because Ahura Mazda was 



‘‘ god of the Aryans ” and Cyrus belonged to an eminently Aryan clan.’^ 
However, — Professor Moulton adds : — 

One solitary scrap of evidence in favour of Cyrus’s connexion with 
Zoroastrianism I am bound to present before I leave him, and I believe the 
point — Valeat quantum \ is new. Recalled his daughter Atossa, which* is 
identified with the Avestan Hutaosa. This was the name of Vishtaspa’s queen, 
and of course the name of Vishtaspa himself, Zarthushtra’s royal patron was 
perpetuated in the Achaemenian family, in Hytaspes the father of Darius. 
I do not think the double coincidence can be accidental. How much does it 
prove ?” 

Darius and the Parsi Calendar. — Even regarding Darius, the scholars 
are in doubt, for although Darius in his inscriptions speaks of Ahura Mazda 
and his hatred for the Lie (Druj), he does not mention the name of Zarthus- 
htra or the Angra Mainyu or the Amesha Spenta ? At the same time we 
note that “the Parsi calendar is traced on strong evidence to Darius, and that 
the present names of the months therein bear very strong marks of his hand. 
If this is true, these most characteristic of Zarthushtra’s concepts were 
exceedingly familiar to Darius 

Although a monotheist, Darius like Cyrus and Cambyses, found it neces- 
sary to be tolerant, even to conformity with the creeds of the nations he ruled. 
Rev. C. J. Ball says “ we find him in Egypt lavishly endowing the temple of 
Amun in the oasis of El-Kargeh.” Professor Hommel, another authority, is 
of the opinion that Darius was the first to introduce the Zoroastrian religion 
into the Persian Kingdom with certain concessions to popular feelings. 

Artaxerxes Longimanus foUoxvs Zoroastrianism 465 B. C. — 425 S. C. — 
We find conflicting opinions regarding the religion of Achaemenian kings till 
we come to the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus. He established many fire 
temples, and in one of the Parsi pra 3 ^ers called Bahaman Yasht, it is mentioned 
that this King made Zoroastrianism as the general religion for the country. 
Faint traces of weakness in the empire begin to manifest themselves, and the 
decline appears to continue till we come to the reign of Darius Codomanus 
(338 B, C. to 330 B. C.) the last of the Achaemenian D5masty. In 331 B. C. 
the empire is shaken to its foundation and the religion suffers an irrevocable 
loss at the hands of the Grecian leader, Alexander the Great. 

Alexander the Great and his Cohquests. — In 331 B. C. Alexander the 
Great attacked .Persia and defeated Darius III. (Codomanus) on the plains of 
Arbela or Gaugamela. This was followed by the burning of Persepolis and 
with it the treasured religious manuscripts which were stored in a depository. 
This, invasion by the Greeks was followed by the Graeco Bactrain Government 
of the Seleucidae which lasted for 70 years. Then a tribe of nomads called 
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Parni, probably of the same-stock as the Aryans moved westwards and settled 
in Parthia (now represented by the great province of Khorassan). They revolt- 
ed under Arsaces and won the day, and thus commenced the rule of the 
Parthian dynasty, but they in turn had to 5deld to the ascendancy of the 
Iranian house of Sasan, which re-established the Zoroastrian faith very 
thoroughly. 

Zoroastrian Faith re-established. — Ardeshir or Artaxerxes was the first 
king of the Sassanian dynasty (which ruled from A. D. 226-651). He was 
descended from Sassan, a scion of the Achaemenian dynasty. He tried to 
collect and bring together all the lost Persian religous literature. 

Fire Altars stamped on Persian Goins. — Ardeshir caused pictures of 
altars with fire burning and priests standing on - each side of the same, to be 
stamped on the reverse side of his coins. 

The Conquest of Persia by the Arabs. — It was in the year 641 A.D. that the 
Arabs in the full flush of their new faith of Islam ran over Persia, defeated 
Yazdagard III, on the field of Nehavand 50 miles to the south of the city of 
Hamadan, thus causing the termination of the Persian dynasty. 

The Exodus of the Parsis. — The Conquest of Persia by the followers of 
Islam now leads us to the exodus of the Parsis from Persia into India. At 
the outset, I must make it clear that there are proofs to show, that this was 
not the only cause of driving the Persians outside the country. Persecution 
there must have been^ causing exodus on a greater scale, for Prof. Jackson 
tells us that even now, the Zoroastrians in Persia are often persecuted in 
various ways. It is not right to believe that the conversion of Persia into 
Mahofnedan faith took place all at once, for Dr. Speigel observes with 
certain amount of surprise that Parsism still flourished in Iran quite three 
centuries after the Arab conquest. 

Ancient Religious Connection between Persia and India. — Mr. M. M. 
Murzban points out in his “ Parsis in India ” that there was reli- 
gious connection between Zoroastrians and India even as far back as 600 B.C. 
There is a Hindu account- of the advent of a fire-respecting priest from 
Persia into Dwaraka (in Kathiawad). In historic times, the Punjab formed 
part of the Persian dominions from its conquest by Darius Hystaspes 
about 510, till 350 B.C. About the beginning of the Christian era, the 
Kanerkis, the Indian Scythian rulers of the Punjab, seem to have adopted 
the religion of the Magi (Lassen in the Journal of the Beng. Asia-Society 
XI 456), as indicated by the picture of fire altars stamped on their coins. 
During the reigns of the Sassanian Kings the relations betw'een India and 
Persia were closer. Mr. Murzban states that according to one account, 
early in the seventh century, a large body of Persians landed in Western 
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India, and Wilford states that one of the leaders was a son of King Khosru 
Parvis, and believes that the family of Udeypur has sprung from this 
stock. 

Excavations at Patalipiitra or Modern Patna. — Dr. D. B. Spooner has 
carried out recently excavations at Pataliputra, or Palibothra (Megasthenes,) 
Kusumpura or Pushyapura of the ancient Kingdom of Magadha, modern 
Patna. He has discoverd the remains of a hundred columned palace, or 
throne room corresponding to the Persepolitan one of Darius the Great. 
Further Dr. Spooner points out that a wave of Pex'sian advance in India 
must have taken place even in times anterior to Chandragupta, even as far as 
Orissa and Assam. He says that the Yavanas, mentioned in the temple 
records of Jaganath, as invading Orissa between 458 and 421 B.C., were a 
Zoroastrian tribe from some part of the Persian Realm. ” Thus there were 
Zoroastrians in India in the Achsemenian times. 

Many Migrations of Parsis towards India. — Much more can be written 
on this subject, but it is not possible here to enlarge upon it. Briefly then, we 
may say that there must have been many such migrations of Parsis tow'ards 
the east, at different periods and very naturally, it must have reached a much 
greater magnitude when the Arabian persecution was at its worst, and with 
this particular exodus we are for the moment concerned with. 

Where did the Refugees Land in India. — We do not exactly know the 
modes of their departure from the Persian Gulf at the time of the persecu- 
tion. The only information we can collect on the subject is from a book called 
Kisseh-e-Sanjan which might have been written by a Mazdean priest in the 
year about 1,600 named Bahman Kaikobad Sanjana, who lived in Nowsari, 
(now a railway station on the B. B. and C. I. Railway), north of Bombay. 

According to him the refugees first landed at Diu, a small town on the 
Gulf of Cambay to the south of the Kathiwar Coast, and then a little later on, 
changed their residence to Sanjan (25 miles south of Damman) ruled then by 
a Hindu prince called Jadai Rana. Before allowing them to settle, the prince 
desired to know something about this new race, so the most learned amongst 
the refugees drew up 16 Shlokas in which are summarised the duties enjoined 
by their religion. 

They were permitted to settle down provided they adopted the language 
of the country and the Hindoo dress for the woman, and the men should 
no longer carry weapons and that they should perform the marriage cere- 
monies at night according to the Hindoo custom. The exiles, anxious for peace 
and rest agreed to all this. They settled down in a large tract of land,, not 
far away from Sanjan, and built an altar for lighting the sacred fire and from 
that time onwards, Zoroastrian rites and ceremonies began to be performed 
on Indian soil. 
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When did the Refugees reach Lidia ? — The date of the landing at Sanjan 
has great controversies, as some hold it was in 716 A. D., while as per 
calculations made by Mr. Cama it is stated as 936 A. D, For nearly 300 
years, the Parsis lived peacefully at Sanjan some migrating to Cambay, 
Ankleswar, Variaw, Vankaner, Surat and Thana. 

Another Fight and Massacre, — About 1305 A. D, they fought with the 
Rana against Mahmood Shah or Ala-uddin-Khilji. In the great fight the 
Rana perished and Ardeshir a Parsi hero died and once more, many Parsis 
lied to the mountains of Bahruit 8 miles east of Sanjan, taking the Sacred 
F'ire with them, which they had lighted after their first landing in Sanjan. 

What happens to the Sacred Fire Commenced at Sanjan, — Mr. Murzban 
mentions: The grotto, where the Sacred Fire was deposited, is still to be 

seen.” The fugitives remained there 12 years, and then went to Bansdah. 
In 1331 they conveyed the Sacred Fire to Naosari, where many Parsis had 
settled long time ago. From Naosari, the fire w'as removed in 1733 to Surat 
temporarily for 3 years. From there it was taken to Balsar but at last it 
found a final resting place in Udwada on the 28th October, 1742, wFere 
it is to-day. 

The Spread of the Commiinity, — The continuation and further spreading 
of the Parsi race is but natural, and it is not necessary here to go into the 
various details describing various migrations of the Parsis from one place to 
another in India, and the details of how such and such family flourished. 
Such details and minute histories can be obtained from various books and 
publications by European and Parsi historians. 

Sources of Historical Information — In conclusion, I would add that for 
the preparation of the above notes, which give a rapid survey of the history of 
the Parsis from the commencement (600 B. C.) to the period of their coming 
to India (about 800 A, D.), I have derived a great deal of information from 
important works by well known Parsi, European, and American scholars. 
While quoting, I have almost invariably mentioned their names and I take 
this opportunity of expressing my obligations to them. 



NANDIDROOG 

( A Paper read before the Mythic Society) 
By Rev. F. Goodwill. 


Nandidroog makes good its claim to supremacy among the hills of the Kolar 
District, although there are at least two other hills close by that are barely a 
hundred feet less in height. Its height is given as 4,851 feet above sea level 
and 1,800 feet above the surrounding plain. In massiveness as well as in 
sheer height it deserves premier honours ; from whichever side it is appro- 
ached, Nandidroog stands out massive and imposing. The waters too 
acknowledge its greatness, for more than one far-faring river owns the hill 
as father. 

For centuries past the hill has been as sacred to the religionist as it has 
been useful to the warrior. It is a very interesting question whether the 
military or the religious use of the hill was the earlier. Probably the two 
are not really to be separated; as the religious and the fighting instinct are 
both inseparable from men, whatever the stage of civilisation they have reach- 
ed, it may well be that from times immemorial the hill has been the refuge 
of man both from his mortal and spiritual foes. The records available show 
the hill as a religious rallying point further back than they speak of its 
military uses, but there are suggestions of its close connection with military 
men, to say the least, for several centuries past. 

The oldest inscriptions of the Kolar District are in the Kanarese 
language, but the fact that one-third of the inscriptions of the District is 
written in Tamil indicates something of the varied history of the neighbour- 
hood, Lying to the East of the Mysore State, this District has for centuries 
been more open than the rest of the State to conquest by the Tamils. Those 
who now move about in the neighbourhood of Nandidroog will often be 
bewildered by the strange mixture of Tamil, Telugu and Kanarese that 
passes current among the villagers i 

An inscription from Mudayanur, in the neighbourhood, which dates 
from 338 A. D., during the supremacy of the Mahavalis, makes the earliest 
mention of Nandidroog that has yet been found. It speaks of the god, Siva, 
whose vehicle is the bull ' Nandi,’ sitting on the hill Nandi as on his beast. 
The name shows that from very early times the hill was sacred to religious 
uses, and in this case it is honoured by the Saivites. In an inscription that 
is dated 1289 it is called the ' Southern Kailasa.’ An inscription of about 
750 A, D., wh^n the Jaina Kings of the Ganga dynasty were in power, gives 



cause for the question whether, the name ^ Nandigiri ’ = ^ hill of the Bull,’ or 
' Nandagiri ’ = ‘ hill of bliss,’ was the original name of the hill. The Gangas 
ruled in the neighbourhood from about the dawn of the Christian era, and 
continued their rule with more or less completeness for several centuries. 
These Jain rulers took to themselves the title ‘ lords of Nandagiri,’ and the 
term ^ Nandagiri ’ seems with them to have been commonly applied to the 
hill. That the kings of this dynasty called themselves ‘ lord of Nandagiri ’ 
suggests that it was more than a spiritual bulwark to their rule, that even in 
their days it was already a ' durga’, a ‘ fortified hill.’ 

The inscription of 750 A. D., already referred to, is inscribed on a large 
boulder on Gopinatha Gutta, a spur jutting out from the North East base of 
Nandidoorg. After indicating who built and who repaired the Jain temple 
that stood there, the inscription proceeds to praise the great hill as the best 
of mountains, an ornament of the earth goddess, purified by a chaitya, = a 
Buddhist temple, d, ^ tirtha\ = a sacred bathing place, and as having 
caves suitable for the dwelling of holy sages. At this period it is clear that 
the dominant worship performed on the hill was Jaina; now there are no 
Jain temples nor performance of Jaina rites. But we could amply justify 
the suggestion from practices, elsewhere in this country, that the Jaina wor- 
ship performed on the Hill did not necessarily exclude the worship of Siva, 
nor the use of the one name bar the use of the other by any devotee so dis- 
posed to apply it. And the fact that the ruling dynasty used the name 
‘ Nandagiri ’ is enough to explain why this term is for awhile the more 
prominent in the inscriptions. Seeing that people commonly become 
zealous for the gods of their local masters, it w^ould not surprise us that 
during the stronger periods of Jaina rule the popularity of the hill as a 
Saivite shrine, never entirely out of public ken, waned before its Jaina 
sanctity. 

There can be no doubt that there has ever been the most intimate con- 
nection between the temple on the hill and that in the village of Nandi at its 
base on the North-East. Probably in the days of Jaina power both sites 
were then sacred to Jain temples. The present shrines, as is usual in the 
case of temples situated one at the base and one at the top of a hill are 
dedicated to Bhoga Nandlswara and Yoga Nandlswara, the deities being 
resorted to for blessings temporal and blessings spiritual respectively. 
Though, as might be expected, the functions of the gods overlap to some 
extent. 

The oldest part of the temple in the village is earlier than the ninth century 
A. D. It was enlarged in the eleventh and twelvth centuries, by the Cholas 
and Hoysalas respectively. It is now a fine old structure well .worth study. 
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decorated in the style characteristic of old days. It is not imposing from a 
distance, and any one might well go right past it along the road to Sultanpet 
without noticing that it is out of the ordinary. 

The temple above is simple, almost to rudeness. It is just the sort of 
structure that one would expect to find on the top of a hill, made to stand 
the rush of the wind and the lash of the storm. It stands right on the 
highest part of the droog, and close by is a small enclosed tank for ceremonial 
bathing, a tank all too small for the large numbers who seek its waters 
during the annual festival, which is held in March. 

An inscription of 1049 A. D. records the gift b}^ a Chola officer of a gold 
plate, which was to be worn as an ornament by the god in 'the hill temple 
“ as long as sun and moon exist.” The status of the donor suggests acquain. 
tance with the hill and its deity during the course of official, and probably 
military, dut}’ there. In 1092 some worshipper in the temple below \vas 
moved to make a similar gift to the god there, and he uses very similar, 
terms in his inscription. An inscription dating from about 1,100 shows 
the active devotion of ‘ Sidiyur Tammayya’s younger brother,’ who at that 
time made well the path between the two temples. There are said to 
be upwards of 1,800 steps up the hill at the present time; they are 
irregularly spaced, and lie at innumerable angles, so that the climber must 
needs see to his going. All honour to the man who made a good path 800 
years ago ! He earned the right to give the world his name. 

Other records of about this time register the fact that distinguished 
rishis took up their residence on the hill and in its neighbourhood. Any one 
who goes to the hill at the time of the annual festival will find many ascetics, 
more or less genuine, who have taken temporary possession of the hill, but 
mshis of note have not resided here for long time. Later, in 1536, a stone 
was inscribed on the hill which bears beautiful testimony to the hope of life 
to come which is cherished in the human heart : “Yammarasa, having served 
the feet of Isvara of Nandigiri, will now be serving in the presence of the 
god as long as the sun and moon endure”. A stone of the year 1500 records 
another beautiful thing, beautiful . for its practicality and lastinguess : 
“Bayiru made the door” i,e., of the southern gate of the temple, and left 
this inscription near it. Surely the men who built solidly and made practic- 
able roads 'had the right to mention the fact ; we greet them with f utmost 
respect, as also the men who offered spiritual service. ' ' 

An important inscription comes down from 1680. It was put up by 
Shahji, the father of the more famous Sivaji, and is on the hill to the West 
of the temple. Shahji was then governing the Kolar district as the viceroy 
of Bijapur. Ordinarily he lived in Kolar, but seems to have had Nandidroog 
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as one of his strong places. The inscription describes the hill as lofty and 
impenetrable, with only one path, filled with ‘ champaka ’ and other beauti- 
ful trees, and possessing a notable temple. The hill is said to be a hill fort 
for the Ballapur kingdom. (It should be noted that both Chickballapur and 
Dodballapur were established about two centuries before this time). Balaji 
Krishna now’' was taking over the command of ‘‘ this fine hill fort.'’ 

After this time there is no inscriptional evidence that is of importance, 
and for the history of Nandidroog and the neighbourhood w’e may turn tc> 
printed books. In 1768 the British, fighting the first Mysore War, were 
within sight of the Droog. For several months the siege guns that were 
intended to serve in the siege of Bangalore fort lay at Kolar Towm, 32 miles, 
away. The army approached still nearer to Nandidroog when it held for 
some w’eeks the neighbourhood of Hoskote, only 16 miles from Bangalore. 
Haidar Ali had taken the fort in 1762 after hard fighting in the neighbour- 
hood of Chickballapur with the Palegar of that town and w’ith the Mahrattas 
under Morari Row of Gutti- That same ardent Mahratta fighter w’as an ally 
of the British in 1768, and the joint force of British and Mahrattas lay at 
Hoskote for a month. But the firsF Mysore War had no direct connection 
with Nandidroog, though it w’as fought entirely in the Kolar District and 
generally wdthin sight of the great fortress. 

In 1770 the Mahrattas under Madhava Row^ pushed deep into Mysore 
territories and for some time held much of Tumkur and Kolar districts. 
Nijgal W’as captured, and the defenders w'ere all mutilated except the 
gallant commandant, w’ho, when he was brought before his conqueror and 
asked to say why he should not suffer the disgrace of mutilation, 
replied that, if he w’ere thus treated, the disgrace w^ould belong to those who 
did the thing, while he w’ould suffer only the pain. For this courageous 
answ’er his nose and ears w’ere left to him unmarred. The Mahrattas at this 
time, and for some not traceable period even after the peace of 1772, held 
Floskote, Madgiri, Sera, Tumkur, Dodballapur, and with the last no doubt 
Nandidroog also. 

Between approximately 1770 and 1791 the hill w’as refortified by 
Hyder Ali and his son Tippu. As the hill is precipitous on a great part of 
its perimeter, a single w’all is sufficient to make it secure. On the South West 
the hill is more accessible, and here it was thought necessary to build 
rampart behind rampart. Tw’o w'alls w’ith necessary bastions w’ere completed, 
and a third wall was in course of being built w’hen the fort w^as captured by 
the British forces in Oct., 1791. The w’alls are w’ell laid and strongly built, 
even now much of the masonry being in very good repair. Those familiar with 
the construction of Indian forts w’ill miss that important feature, the ‘cavalier’ 
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the high mound erected at intervals within the walls for the reception of guns 
placed so as to command the whole body of the fort. There is a record, 
hpwever, that a great mound was removed in 1848 to admit the building of 
the Cubbon bungalow. This is the site on which such a mound would be 
erected, as it would command the whole slope of the ground leading up to 
this the highest point of the hill, and we may fairly certainly conclude that 
this mound was the ‘ cavalier *. All round the works strong buildings were 
built for the accommodation of the garrison and for the storing of ammuni- 
tion ; most of them are still standing. 

Nandidoorg, almost more than any other droog, is connected by tradi- 
tion and quasi-history with the imprisonment and death of numbers of 
British prisoners who were captured for the most part during the long Second 
Mysore War, 1780-84. Tradition points to the steep S. W. face of the hill 
as the dread ' Tippu’s Drop over which numbers were hurled to be dashed 
to pieces on the rocks hundreds of feet below. Meadows Taylor in his book 
‘ Tippoo Sultaun ’ la 5 ^s his story chiefly in Nandidroog, and gives a strong 
general ground for the current beliefs. There is a tendency just now, 
possibly due only to reaction rather than to the discovery of new information, 
to paint Tippu in much pleasanter colours than were used of old. Perhaps 
because of this general tendency, perhaps also because Tippu’s ‘ leaps ’ and 
‘ drops ’ are numerous in the country, we are more sceptical than of old as to 
the dark doings of Nandidroog. But in justice to the writer mentioned 
above, we must remember that he wrote in 1840 when facts must have 
been available, and that from the lips of men who had taken part in the 
fightings and sufferings of early da^^s, which are now entirely buried in the 
sands of time. And we should recall also that in other works of his this 
writer gives us pictures of Indian doings which are by no means overdrawn, 
or drawn from any peculiar standpoint. 

But we have an earlier witness, one who writes ten years earlier than 
Meadows Taylor, and who writes the sober record of personal doings rather 
than the doings of a character of fiction. Colonel Welsh commanded the 
garrison at Nundydroog from 1809 onward, so that he was in a position to 
know the information that was current, and to be acquainted with the 
whole locality. His residence there goes back to within eighteen years of 
the capture of the place by the British troops. In the course of his remini- 
scences he says that prisoners are said to have been there in hundreds, and 
that they were confined in a house or houses on a small detached hill, known 
as ‘ Tippoo’s Drop’, about a mile from Sultanpet. (This is the place now 
often called ‘ Hj^der’s Drop’, and may be the place indicated by Meadows 
Taylor rather than the ‘ Drop ’ on the hill above). He says : ‘‘ We found 
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the names of many of our countrymen scratched upon the walls and roof’’. 
And then he adds that hundreds of our sepoys are said to have been rolled, 
tied up in sacks, from the precipitous rock at the south west of the main 
hill. 

This is testimony that cannot be ignored, and it is definite in certain 
respects. It both confirms and modifies the general belief with regard to 
prisoners at Nandidroorg and the treatment that was accorded them. 

A little book in the hands of the present writer gives some facts that are 
more explicit still. It was written by James Bristow, who was in prison for 
about ten years in Seringapatam and elsewhere in Mysore, and who 
at last escaped to the British detachment stationed at Harihar in 
1792. He sa5^s that Lieut. Rutledge, who had been captured in 1781, was 
sent a prisoner to Nandidroog from Seringapatam on account of being 
discovered to be in correspondence with friends outside. He was confined 
on the very top of the hill in a shed specially built on the bare rock, and for 
his sustenance he was given three-quarters of a seer of ragi and a few chillies 
daily. After living here for some time, he was shot for writing to other 
prisoners still in captivity at Seringapatam asking them to send him money. 
Bristow tells of a European farrier who also was confined on the same rock, 
but w^ho was returned to Seringapatam to doctor a favourite horse of the 
Sultan. This man is said to have been the only one w’ho ever returned after 
being drafted off to a hill fort. The records of prisoners who afterwards 
escaped show that all the prisoners had a horror of being sent away to an 
outlying hill fort ; to them it foreboded closer confinement and probably an 
early and violent death. 

It was in March, 1791, that Bangalore fell into the hands of the British 
under Cornwallis. Then followed the disastrous march on Seringapatam, 
and the falling back on Bangalore to prepare for a further and final attack on 
the capital. In July of that j^ear, Hosur was captured by a brigade under 
Major Gowdie, who as Capt. Gowdie had written his name as a prisoner 
on the door of his ' wretched hovel ’ near the palace in the fort of Bangalore 
between 1780 and 1784. In August and September, imposing convoys of 
grain and stores had come in by this route from the low-lands, and the army 
was now free to move elsewhere in the country and consolidate its conquests. 
It was desirable to capture Nandidroog because it stood in the line of com- 
munications with their ally the Nizam, and threatened supplies from the 
north and north east. Consequently Major Gowdie and Capt. Read were 
sent out to this side of Bangalore to take action as they thought good. They 
took Rahmanghur, 20 miles to the east of Nandidroog, and other small 
forts in the neighbourhood, among them Kalavaradroog, a rather imposing 
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hill some two or three miles from Nandidroog to the north and near to 
Chickballapur, 

It was September 22nd when Gowdie’s force approached Nandidroog, 
The force was composed of one regiment of Europeans and six battalions of 
Sepo3/s, with six battering guns and four mortars. The record of the times 
is that “three fourths of the circuit is absolutely inaccessible”. In the 
estimation of the British the fort ranked for strength with the great fortresses 
of Savandroog, Chitaldroog and Krishnagiri. 

A breaching battery was erected with great labour on the hill adjacent 
to the Droog to the south west, at a distance of possibly 1,000 to 1,200 
yards. But at this distance the guns could not take off the defences, let 
alone accomplish a breach. So, presently, it was decided by the besiegers that 
the siege must be abandoned, or an attempt be made to work up to a suitable 
breaching distance. From other sieges of this time we know that breaching 
distance must needs be some four to six hundred yards, although guns of the 
period were able to fire wifh tolerable accuracy up to 2,000 yards. It is 
probable that the shot marks plainly showing on the inner wall at this side 
of the defences were made by this battery from the hill across the valley. 
During the later part of the siege the guns were so close to the outer wall 
that they could not touch the inner wall at all. 

Great exertions were then made to make a gun road, and to form a 
breaching battery on the side of the hill below the outer wall, exertions, say 
the old records, surpassing those of any other siege in India. The guns 
could only have been drawn up by the exertions of elephants, of which a 
considerable number were available in Cornwallis’ army. Probably some of 
the hundred great beasts, that had headed the convoys that arrived via Hosur 
bearing treasure, were now brought into service with the guns. 

For two weeks the work proceeded under fire from the fort. Within the 
fort, when it was captured, there were seventeen cannon, chiefly iron guns of 
large calibre. The fire of these guns had little effect on the attacking force, 
owing to its position on the steep hill side. But the fire of the, jingalls, the 
big smooth-bore muskets mounted on swivels on the walls, was very trouble- 
some and caused some casualties. 

By the end of this time two breaches had been made, one in the curtain 
of the outer wall, the other in an angle of an outwork designed, for the 
protection of the gate on this side. But, as already remarked, the inner 
wall eighty yards further from the batteries could not be touched by their 
fire and was intact. The fort was now summoned to surrender. It 
was under the command of Lutf Ali Beg, who emphatically refused the 
offer. A humane offer to permit the women and children within the fort to 
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leave before the assault was given was accepted, but the evacuation of these 
non-combatants was not actually carried out. Cornwallis now approached 
with his whole army, which he brought within four miles of the hill to make 
a moral impression on the minds of the defenders. 

On the 17th inst. the flank companies of the 30th and 71st regiments, 
both of which had taken a gallant share in the capture of Bangalore pettah 
and fort, were detailed to lead the assault on the outwork, while the 
grenadiers of those regiments were to attack the breach in the curtain wall 
General Medows, a light-hearted, free-spoken officer of long experience, who 
also had distinguished himself at Bangalore, offered his services and was put 
in command of the attack. The arrangements made. were that the batteries 
were to fire till moonrise, which was to be the hour of assault. The breaches 
were to be stormed and the inner wall carried, if possible, by escalade. 
Particular instructions were given that the defenders were to be pushed back 
as rapidly as possible, and every effort to be made to secure the inner gate 
before the fugitives could bar it. This was a mode of attack that was fre- 
quently successful in those days ; it was the method that caused gate after 
gate of the strong Savandroog to fall later into the possession of the attack- 
ing column. If it was found not possible to secure the inner wall or gate 
immediately, then lodgements were to be made from which a further canno- 
nade could be made upon them. 

The flank companies were formed up early on the 18th in the trenches 
that had been made for the reception of the foundations of a third wall, a 
hundred yards beyond the outer wall. The directions for the assault were 
now modified to the extent that the attack was to be delivered at midnight, in 
order that they might have the benefit of a good light. As the attacking 
parties lay in their trenches the waiting got on their nerves, and some of the 
soldiers began to whisper of the possibility of mines in the breach. The ready 
witted general hearing the talk of a ‘mine’ laughed away their fears, saying 
“if there be a mine, it must be a mine of gold”, and so the tension passed. 
At the given hour the columns moved upward, and were soon discovered. 
Blue lights were freely burned upon the walls, and a heavy fire was delivered. 
But more eifective than gun fire was the loosing of an avalanche of rocks and 
stones that had been prepared against such an hour ; most of the casualties 
were caused by this stone shoot. 

The breaches were speedily mounted, and the enemy was pursued so 
closely that the inner gateway could not be secured by the retreating garrison, 
and it too fell into the hands of the attackers. Numbers of the garrison 
escaped over the walls by means of ropes and ladders ; for, although the hill is 
practically inaccessible, there are pathways down which unencumbered and 
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desperate men might make their way to safety. As soon as the fort was 
virtually in the hands of the attackers, every effort was made to restrict the 
slaughter, and probably it was due to this that the number of killed and 
wounded of the garrison amounted to but forty. The stormers lost only two 
killed and twenty-eight wounded. In the whole siege the garrison lost six 
hundred killed, wounded, prisoners and missing, while the besiegers had forty 
Europeans and eighty Indians killed and wounded. The price paid for a 
fortress that had before stood a blockade of three years without being 
captured was very small indeed, and it is not surprising that the fall of 
Nandidroog after labours of but twenty-one days had a great influence 
throughout the whole of Mysore. The principal people of the garrison w^ere 
sent in custody to the fort at Vellore. The damage done to the fort was so 
small and so local that it was easily put again into a state of defence, and it 
was held by the British with a garrison for some years after 1799, when the 
power of Tippu was finally broken at Seringapatam. The Mysore Gazetteer 
says that it was garrisoned till 1808, but the narratives of British officers 
serving in India in the early years of the nineteenth century are evidence that 
the garrison was continued after that time. 

A fine garden, near to the beautiful well now called Amrita Sardvara, 
was planted by Colonel Cuppage; this had been done before 1809, when 
Col Welsh entered into command of the Station. All kinds of fruits and 
vegetables were grown here, and they acquired a great name among the 
garrisons of South India. Nandidroog was then reckoned one of the Stations 
to be coveted and not without good reason. 

The cemetery at the foot of the hill, which is still kept in excellent 
preservation, although many of the graves are now minus the metal or the 
stone slabs that formerly* bore the names of the deceased, received the 
remains of the soldiers and others who died during the period of garrison. 
The earliest dated grave found by the writer is that of Lieut-Colonel Ridge- 
way Mealy, who died Sept. 19th., 1805. An adjoining grave holds the 
remains of '‘Elizabeth, the wife of William Pritchard Esq., 1807,” the 
absence of military title in this case suggesting that the lady was the wife of 
a civilian. Possibly even then Nandidroog was used by the Services as a 
sanatorium. 

Major Bevan tells, in his most interesting book on his Indian service, 
how in 1813 he marched with the 14th Native Infantry from Trichinopoly 
via Bangalore to garrison at Nandidroog. How again they returned to 
Nandidroog after moving to the Tungabhadra, where they had been sent to 
hold the Pindaris. pe recalls how a panther one night sprang up and clung 
to the window bars of a solitary cell on the hill, where a refractory soldier 
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was in confinement. Apparently the bars that were strong enough to make a 
prison were sufficient also to keep the hungry panther from the meal that he 
longed for, despite the fact that the cells were at that time ^‘falling into 
decay.” Doubtless the men for whose accommodation the cells were provided 
would be glad to see them being put again into thorough repair, though that 
particular panther did not long survive to repeat his shikar of refractor}’ 
soldier men. This date, 1815, is the last that the writer has found with a 
garrison at the old fort, though official records must be available somewhere 
as to when Nandidroog ceased to be a post for British soldiers. 



BOOKS REVIEWED. 

Zarathushtra and his contemporaries in the Rigveda. 
By Mr. S. K. Hodivala, B.A, Bombay. 


We take delight in acknowledging this volume from the author. It comprises 
several contributions bearing on the various questions of Persian antiquity and is to 
be welcomed as a further attempt to trace the correlation between the Aryans and 
their Iranian cousins by a descendant of the latter. The subjects considered in the 
volume Sive Zarathushtriaii date from the Rigveda, Gathic. Pahlvi, Pazend, and 
Sanskrit benedictory hymns. The Origin of the three sacred fires, History of 
religion in the Zande Vaman Yashita, Ashvins in the Avesta and the Rigveda, 
Gathic and Post Gathic views about Dualism, and, A plea for the reformation of 
the Zaraihushtrian Calendar. It will be seen that the subjects stated cover a large 
field in the early history of the Parsi Community. The author is one more in the list 
of silent scholars who are directly or indirectly elucidating the antiquities of India, 
and on analogous subjects. Mr. Hodivala says, Some years careful study of 
the Rigveda and the Hindu scriptures on the one hand, and of the Avesta and the 
allied literatures on the other, brought forth preeminently before the mind of the 
present writer certain conclusions, which have not been so far touched by other 
writers, and which have been summarised as briefly as possible in the following 
pages.” Some of the papers were prepared for the Society of Zoroastrian researches, 
and the Gatha Society of Bombay, and all of them will be of notable interest to 
Parsis, and to students of Vedic I'esearch among Hindus. We are sure that the 
volume will find its way in to all libraries with scholarly pretensions. 

G. R. J. 


Light of the Avesta and the Gathas. 

By F. K. Dadachanji, B.A., LL.B., Bombay. Price Rs. 4. 


If the book noted above is a scholarly investigation in some points of history and 
chronology as related to the Parsis, this volume is an interesting exposition of the 
religion which is most coordinate with Hinduism. 

It is an intelligent investigation of |he Parsi religion by a thoughtful member 
of that faith, entitled to sympathetic perusal by members of that religion as well 
as by those who would like to make a proper estimate of the craving of man’s soul, 
by an enquiring study of the religions which man’s wit has in many ages variously 
built, but with one underlying chord of unity. Mr. Dadachandji says, “ Conscions 
of its many defects, I send forth this book into the world with a prayer that the 
embers of spirituality burning in each heart, might to howsoever small a degree, 
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glow warmer and brighter, so that even a little of the bliss that every human being, 
owns and yet seeks might fall to his portion. The book will appeal only to those 
who care to eye religion in its metaphysical, occult, philosophic, and esoteric 
aspects. The man of religion respects every endeavour of a human being, to 
pierce the veil thrown by Nature round her secrets, and appreciates the merits of 
the painstaking scholar, who means to be a faithful interpreter of the mere words 
of a prophet.” The volume deals with a relation of the blessedness of the A vesta, 
and after a contrast of Atheism and Religion, deals with Zarathushtra’s life, and 
his tenets, the eminence of the Gathas, Ahuramazda’s relation to humanity, and a 
summary of the Gathic Yasnas, the rest of the volume being composed of a 
translation of the Gathas, and commentaries on them individually. 

This volume and the above we think, will fill a great gap in Angio-Persian 
religious literature, and will be of enlightened interest to scholars in the East as 
well as in the West. They will do much credit to the intellect of a people whose 
commercial repute has been unique among Indian Communities. Both the volumes 
deserve high praise. 

G. R. J. 

“ Conjeevaram Inscriptions of Mahendravarman, — I.’’ 

(By Prof. G. Jouveau Dubreuil, Pondichery.) 


At the outset, we beg to extend to Prof. Dubreuil our sincere welcome on his safe 
return to India and to his life-work, after an absence of a year and more in the 
battle fields of Europe, in* the cause of his great country. An enthusiastic student 
of research like himself, is not to be met with every day in India, and so, great is 
our pleasure in having him once more in our midst. 

The latest result of his enthusiastic researches into the life-history of the 
long-extinct Pallavas, is the reading into, of a definite meaning, in the Mandagapattu 
Inscription of Pallava origin which the Official Archaeological Department, gave 
up as hopeless on account of its extensive damage. By invoking the assistance 
of the late Mr. Gopinath Rao, Mons. Dubreuil was able to get at its correct 
reading, which is as follows : — 

This is the temple caused to be constructed by the (king) Vichitrachitta, for 
(i.e., to contain together the images of) Brahma, Iswara and Vishnu, without the 
use of bricks, without timber, without metals, and without mortar.” 

Based on the unambiguous wording of this Inscription, the author places the 
seal of finality on the theory advanced by him in his “ Pallavas ” (June, 1917) that 
it was in the time of the Pallavas, especially after Mahendravarman, I (VII th 
century A. D.), that there was spread in the Tamil country a taste for sculpture 
in general, and rock-cut temples in particular ”. The other important inference 
from this inscription made by the author is to the effect that at the epoch of 
Mahendra there existed also temples, wffiich were not cut in the rocks, but which 
were built with brick, wood, metal and mortar. To show to the world that this is 
U 
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an inference on right lines, the author proceeds to cite the existence, to-day, of a 
mantapa in the Ekambareswara Temple at Conjee veram, on one of the pillars of 
which there is an inscription which is a proud recital of the several hirtidus of 
King Mahendravarman, borne out by similar citations elsewhere, e.g,, in the cave 
temples of Trichinopoly and Pallavaram. 


Our Contemporaries. 

The Mysore University Magazine. 

[Feh. 1919: Vol 111. No, 7—Mysore:\ 

“ The ‘domestic ideal* of education is good as far as it goes. But it is not enough 
to advance in any appreciable degree the regeneration of India, which it is the duty 
of every one of us to help to bring about. It is not by confining women to a more 
intelligent performance of domestic duties, though that is also necessary, but by 
drawing them out so as to enable them to take their proper place in Society and co- 
operate with men, that the up-lift of the Indian Nation is possible.” 

So writes Mrs. K. D. Rukmaniamma, in the Course of an interesting article 
on Women’s Education and Vernacular Instruction” in the number under review. 
Her plea is for prescribing to girls the same curricula of studies as are fixed for 
the boys, so that there may be no discrimination on the score of sex, whether, even 
as an ideal, this unqualified radicalism, would appeal to the best minds of the coun- 
try, is left for the readers to judge. Arts education in this country is more a train- 
ing for minor public services than an actual “ drawing out *' of the pupils’ intellect. 
It is either this, or a stepping stone to technical and professional qualifications. 
We are sure that the gifted writer does not press for women engineers, women 
geologists, and women machinists, so much as for women of wide and refined culture. 
If this is what she aims at, may we suggest, in all humility, that she and other 
enthusiasts wait patiently against the happy day, when Indian Education, whether 
for boys or girls, will be cast on real, life-giving lines ? Till then, the much-despised 
“ domestic ” curriculum now devised may well be allowed to run its course. 

Dewan Bahadur Mr. C. Srikanteswara Iyer pleads, in the course of an article 
“Should Higher Education in Mysore be Free ” that it should be made free, even 
though under existing conditions, only a particular class of the people will largely 
be benefited thereby.” We believe that he would have strengthened his case, and not 
weakened it, if he had refrained from importing into it allusions to the caste of 
Vyasa, Parasara, Vidura and Krishna. 

The times in which these sages lived and taught are too remote from us, and 
too dissimilar also. Rhetoric apart, as long as the vast majority of the people 
continue illiterate, while a microscopic section of them are fully literate, the race 
for higher education is bound to be unequal, and concessions granted would there- 
fore operate mainly to the exclusive benefit of the minority. There is absolutely 
no use in glossing over this stern fact with sentimental appeals. That caste and 





class apart, all are the children of a common motherland, and that he who is 
partially educated, should not be made to stay where he is, because of his numer- 
ous uneducated brethren, that the presence in their midst of highly developed men 
intellectually, even if they all belong to one caste, is ultimately to the glory of the 
nation as a whole — a view like this is certainly a very high and noble one to take. 
But when one finds the country as a whole is not prepared to soar so high, it is the 
duty of leadership to yield, and by sympathetic co-operation direct the common 
will into fruitful channels. 

The Indian Antiquary. 

FOR August, September and October 1918. (British 
India Press, Bombay.) 

In “ Religion in Sind” in the August number, G. E. L. Carter, I.C.S., reveals the 
uprise in the Eleventh century, of an unconventional, monotheistic variant of 
Vaishnavaism round the personality of one Uderolal or Zinda Pir, born at Nasar- 
pur on the Indus. His tomb which is believed to have been built by the then 
Mahomedan king, is revered by Hindus and Moslems alike. The followers of this 
Saint, who style themselves, Darya j^anthis^ are monotheists and worship no other 
gods, nor are they idolaters. Mr. Carter surmises that this cult is an attempt at 
grafting the Brahmanical Vishnu on the ancient God of Sind, the River God. In 
the same number, Mr. Guru Das Sankar, M.A., of Calcutta lays effectively the 
spectre of Buddhist influence on the Sun temple at Konarak in Orissa, raised, with 
more zeal than caution, first tentatively by the late Rajendra Lai Mitra, and 
recently, by Mr. Bishan Swarup in his monograph on Konarak, published under the 
authority of the government. For ourselves, we cannot understand this eagerness 
of Indian Orientalists especially, in fathering Buddhistic influence on every archi- 
tectural antique. This kind of foisting presumes a separation in spirit and techni- 
que of the so-called Buddhists and the Hindus. There -was never such a thing in the 
realm of fact, as whether Buddhists or Pauranic Hindus, the master builders and 
the master painters of classical and medieval India were Indo-Aryans first and 
foremost, imbibing from a common source the excellences of an ideal life. Proofs on 
proofs are adduced by Mr, Sankar to show that the motifs of the Tree, and the Goose, 
the Elephant, and Naga friezes were the outcome of a common Canonical scheme 
of decoration applied to Buddhist Stupas and to Hindu temples with strict impar- 
tiality.” Much interesting information, culled from varied sources, as to the world- 
wide prevalence of Heliolatry and to the disputed origin of erotic sculp turings 
on the sides of ancient fanes, is yielded by the article of Mr. Sankar in this 
number. Mr. Narendranath Law who has made the study of Ancient Hindu 
Polity his own, writes in both the September and October numbers on Vartta the 
ancient Hindu Economics, proofs being adduced to support his contention that 
Economics was one of the recognised branches of learning in India from the days of 
the Ramayana. 
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Indian Architecture. 

(May 1919, Vol. TIL, Part XVII—Tripiicane, Madras,) 


We owe an apology to the Editors of this splendid series of Indo-Aryan Archi- 
tecture, for the long interval we have allowed to pass since reviewing one of their 
early numbers. It was not due to want of inclination so much as to our opinion 
that monthly continuations of the main divisions of a vast subject are better 
allowed to pass uncriticised till the whole series is complete, each division thereof 
being rounded up logically. The first two Books, of a necessity embrace in their 
scope the study, cursory though it might be, of long extinct civilizations of the 
Euphrataic and the Nile basins and of the Mediterranean littoral, into which there 
merged about 2000 B.C., alien elements of a stern, Father- worshipping race known 
but indifferently now as Assyrians, Hittites, Kasshites or Medes. It is from this 
amalgam — whose components are being perceived clearer and clearer as research 
progresses — that Indo- Aryan, or rather, Dravido- Aryan civilization and culture 
result. The Editors of the series perceive unerringly this grand continuity, and in 
their attempt to portray the course, enter into details which here and there admit 
of controversy. This is an additional reason why reviewers of the series should 
possess their souls in patience till the whole is rounded off and .definite conclusions 
of theirs are before us. 

Now that seventeen parts out of the promised twenty-four are before us, it is 
only seven months or say, eight months, ere we should possess in complete form, 
this sincere attempt of a few sons of the soil, at placing before the world, what 
they conceive to be the truth about the Development of Indo-Aryan Civilization 
on the lines of Architectonics and of Fine Arts in general. 

Till then, the less we discuss the details, and the more we encourage them in 
their search after Truth, the better. 


The Islamic Review and Muslim India. 

June 1919, (The Mosque, Woking, Surrey, England.) 


For the past six months and more, we have been in regular receipt of this active, 
proselytising Organ of Cultured Islam and its Tenets, published from Imperial 
England. And, month after month, we see that the Journal maintains its reputa- 
tion for sober, well-worded, and temperate attempts at proving that the Creed of 
the Prophet of Arabia is superior to other Creeds and that, as such, it is bound to 
prevail over other creeds. But from the standpoint of an Indian, whose race has 
suffered much at the hands of the potentates professing this creed, is it permitted 
us to remind the enthusiastic propagandists at Woking, that except for the brief 
rule of the Arabs at Baghdad and in South Western Europe, Islam has been more 
a synonym for unbridled license, culpable neglect, and unjustifiable high-hand- 
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edness throughout History ? We do admit the possibility of the creed, having been 
misunderstood by the innumerous Turkish hordes, who, for lack of anything 
better, joined its green standard during the 11th, 12th, 13th and 14tb centuries 
of the Christian era. But that a creed, and an explanation of Hife, professing to be 
true and universal, should have found itself incapable of laying in the least 
the inherent savagery of a race — is a phenomenon needing careful examination, 
befpre its modern advocates stand up for it as the one way to cosmic salvation. 
Having read the articles, in praise of Islam, in the Moslem Review month after 
month, we are of the sincere opinion, that the propaganda, if it is to be sincere, 
requires a little less of special pleading, and a little more of comparative study of 
History and Cultural development — especially during the late Middle Ages and 
After ! 


The Modern Review ; June 1919. 


Being a very widely circulated periodical, the Modern Reviezo needs no detailed 
recitation of the sumptuous fare it offers to its readers month after month. 
Notices of a journal like the one under notice, are more in the nature of 
appreciations of an article or two which claim deeper attention than usual. 
One of such in the number under review is Prof. Jadunath Sarkar’s “ Les- 
sons from the career of Sivaji.” In these days when India is beginning to 
dream of a United Nationality, it is well to be told by careful exponents of 
History (Professor Sarkar is one of them) what the elements are which one should 
enlist or avoid, if constructive nationality is a country’s goal. Shivaji’s labours 
towards Hindu Suzerainty failed soon after his death, because, firstly his phenome- 
nal success set in motion haughty forces of bigoted orthodoxy and Caste elation, 
giving rise thereby to bitter opposing forces both native and foreign ; secondly^ the 
successors of Siv^ji neglected the economic development of the State, paralysed 
commerce, and prevented the growth of an undisturbed peasantry, relying exclu- 
sively on constant raids into neighbouring States, to replenish their treasury ; thirdly^ 
the Marathas, after Shivaji and Baji Rao, trusted too much to finesse and intrigue 
forgetting that Empires could not be run as pacific games of Chess, and thafthe 
highest political wisdom did not consist in mere raj-karan or diplomatic intrigue. 

Thus while the Maratha spider was weaving his endless cobweb of hollow 
alliances and diplomatic counterplot, the mailed fist of Wellesley was thrust into 
his laboured but flimsy tissue of statecraft, and by a few swift and judicious 
strokes, his defence and screen was torn away, and his power left naked and 
helpless. ” 

As regards Shivaji, personally, Professor Sarkar has to put in some 
glowing passages illustrative of the great nation-builder’s heroism, political 
forethought, deep devotion to the religion of his forefathers without any 
bigotry, and of the even-handed justice and toleration which he meted out to his 
subjects of whatever creed. By far the most precious legacy he has bequeathed to 





posterity in India, is his having proved to the world that “ the Hindu race can still 
produce not only non-commissioned officers and clerks, but also rulers of men, and 

even a king t)f kings ( Chatmpathi) Shivaji has shown that the tree 

of Hinduism is not really dead, that it can rise from beneath the seemingly crushing 
load of centuries of political bondage, exclusion from administration and legal 
repression ” 

The other noteworthy article in the number is the exposure by a Panjaubee 
writer of the hollow pretensions to a dispassionate quest after truth set up by 
Mr. William Archer in his book India and the Future.” Our critic shows very 
penetratingly how, instead of being free from pre-possessions, Mr. Archer is 
obsessed to a painful degree with a blatant self-complacency which makes him for- 
get, very often, even the ordinary decencies of political expression. It is a vast 
pity that writers like Mr. Archer are allowed to air in print views which compro- 
mise the chivalry and the love of truth of a great dominant nation unchecked. 


Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department for 1918. 

By Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhacharya, Esq., M.A., M.R.A.S. 

The above is a document of unique interest. It is replete with architectural descrip- 
tion, and historic detail, illumined by sumptuous illustrations. -At every step the 
reader expects to fall plump upon some precious archaeological find or historical 
discovery. 

Mr. Narasimhachar toured during the year in the districts of Tumkur, Chi- 
taldrug, Mysore, and Hassan, received several sets of Copper plates, and copied a 
number of inscriptions, prepared some 700 photographs, and transcribed half a 
dozen manuscripts. 

This year’s survey has brought to light a number of artistic Hoysala structures 
not noticed before. Another noteworkthy structure got under notice is a Dravidian 
temple with three cells, a feature peculiar to Hoysala structures. 

Among numerous illustrations of architecture and sculpture, the front view of 
the Iswara temple at Arsikere, the elegant Chennakesava temple at Aralguppe, the 
Galigeswara temple at Heggere, a small but fine Hoysala building, and a niastikal. 
Two Mohammadan buildings of Sira deserve mention. Another plate shows the 
Yoga Madhava temple at Settikere, and another, the beautiful shrine of the Goddess 
in the Mysore Varahaswamy temple. 

We would like to make two quotations from the Report : “ Two sets of 
Copper plates received from Mr. B. Tirumalachar of Sagar, have to be looked 
upon as important finds of the year And another which brings out a sign of 
amity between the back-looking Archaeology, and so front-viewed a science as 
Geology ; A copper plate and five precious stones found under the pedestal of a 
Betala image in a ruined shrine at Belgami, Shikarpur taluq, were sent by the 
Deputy Commissioner for examination. With regard to the precious stones, 
Mr. V. S. Sambasiva Iyer writes, ‘ The large crystal is topaz, coloured and not 
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very well suited to be cut and polished for a gem. The other four are sapphires^ 
blue, not of superior quality. It may be of some interest to ascertain the agency 
that built the temple, with a view to a possible location of the place from which 
these stones have been obtained. If they have been obtained by the ancients any- 
where in Mysore, an important discovery will have been made, and the Geological 
Department might be suggested to prospect for them in the areas.” Mr. Nara- 
simhachar thinks that they must have been found in Mysore. 

Some appreciations are published at the end of the Report. One small one 
we cull here, written from Denmark, which must be gratifying to the cultured 
Archaeolbgist. As usual, your Report contains a great store of material admirably 
edited and illustrated, and is a splendid record of your fine energy and scholarship. 
When you have done so much it might seem unappreciative to ask for more, but I 
think the suggestion made by one of your correspondents that an Index to the 
series should be put in hand, is only a tribute to the excellence of your work, etc/ 
The index referred to has been taken in hand. 

One more reference might be apt to some of the recent transactions of the 

Mythic Society. I am highly pleased also at your discovery of fresh 

examples of Tippu’s broad-mindedness and tolerance, his presents to the temples of 
Kalale and Melkote, of silver ritualistic vessels for worship.” 

We add our voice to the concluding refrain of Mr. Narasimhachar^s report. 
“ I have again to urge upon the notice of Government the urgent necessity for 
making early arrangements for the conservation of all the artistic structures in the 
State. In the interests of these noble monuments it is absolutely necessary to 
introduce the Ancient Monuments Preservation act as soon as possible.” 

Well, the State is usually so ready introducing the useful or beneficial 
Acts of British Government, we cannot easily realise what prevents it from copying 
this most salutary and respectable measure into its territory. We hope that the 
hesitation will not be of long continuance. 

G. R. J. 


The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

{For Jamdary, 1919). 


Mr. Vincent Smith’s deft sketches of the great achievements of Sir M. Aurel 
Stein, provide very interesting reading. Sir Aurel is only 56 now, and since 1883, 
when he became a Ph. D., at 21 , he has been a tireless labourer in the spheres of 
Exploration, Antiquarian lore and brilliant authorship. His translation of Kalha- 
na’s Rajatarangani in 1900 has been hailed as a classic, and this has been followed, 
at short intervals, by epoch making publications concerning the antiquities of 
Central Asia, especially of the Pamirs and of Chinese Turkestan. Viewed from 
the point of quantity alone (viz., materials for history unearthed by him) Mr. Smith, 
remarks in two places, — 
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“ Even if he should not feel equal to further toilsome exploration in deserts 
and mountains, the material already collected by him is enough to furnish work 

for scores of scholars during scores of lives.” 

“ The mass of material brought home from all the three expeditions is so 
enormous that it may be said that work on it will never be finished.” 

Sir Richard C. Temple of the Indian Antiqnary reviews at some length in this 
number, Sir James George Frazer’s recently published Folklore in the Old Testa- 
ment.” The review is worth one’s careful attention not ijiore for its powers of 
masterly analysis than for its striking even-handedness in apprising criticism. 
When Sir G. J. Frazer, after plainly pointing out the traces of primitive superstition 
in the Old Testament, proceeds to express his unbounded admiration for the 
higher side of the Hebrew genius which has manifested itself in a spiritural 
religion and a pure morality, Sir Richard Temple, turns round quietly and suggests 
to Sir James that “ if he were to apply his comparative method to the sacred 
literature of other Semitic races and of other Indo-European races as developed in 
the East, he would find that much of what is quoted above can be said to be true 
of the Vedic Hymns, the Pahlavi gathas, the Pali texts and those of the Quran. 

In these days of rapidly accumulating knowledge in the sphere of immemorial 
religious beliefs, absence of dogmatism on the .part of investigating scholars, is to be 
specially welcomed, and it is on this score that we recommend a careful perusal 
of Sir Richard Temple’s review of a great scholar’s work. 

This number also contains very instructive In Meinoriams of three great 
Orientalists who breathed their last during 1918, viz,, Prof. Lawrence Hey worth 
Mills of Oxford University, Prof. Frederic Rudolf Hoernle, the great Oriental 
Grammarian, and Prof. Julius Eggeling, Ph. D., the famous Oriental Grammarian 
and the translator of the Satapafha Brahinana, “the mo^ important Vedic literature 
next to the Rig Veda”. 

The number for January, though slimmer than usual, maintains its wonted 
imprimatur among Oriental periodicals of the kind. 


The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

March, 1919, Patna. 


The first three articles in this number are on the history of various coin-finds 
of the early Dravidian period, and of the Puri-^Kushan period of the first three 
centuries of the Christian era, the fourth is on the discovery, rather re-discovery, of 
the images of two early Saisunakha Emperors Udayin and Nandi -Vardhana, 
(483-467. B. C, 449-409, B. C.) The article, by Mr. K. P. Jayaswalis remark- 
able for the fact that it brings out for the first time, through a Drama of Bhasa, the 
revelation, that from early times, the ^Indians were accustomed to keeping a 
temporal Temple outside the City, filled with statues of their sovereigns. “ The 
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portraits of several generations of the Satavahana kings at Nanaghat are now 
explained in the light of Bhasa.” Mr. Jayaswal infers that the present find 
also points in the same direction. The next article is a critical note on the famous 
Didarganj Image of a female Chowri bearer, fully in the round and of life size, 
discovered by accident on the banks of the Ganges near Patna in 1917. Dr. D. B. 
Spooner, is the author of the note, and in his own inimitable way, discusses the 
genre of the art of which it was the product, assigning to this art, the transition 
period which is surmised to have intervene,d between the Mauryan and the Kushan 
dynasties The doings of Shivaji in South Konkan are narratted briefly but vividly 
by Prof. Jadunath Sarkar. We have, in reviewing his estimate of Shivaji else- 
where, referred to the striking nobility of Shivaji as a soldier and statesman, and this 
finds corroboration in the episodes touched upon here. 

This number of the Journal keeps up as well as ever its reputation for solid 
scholarship. The sympathetic speech of His Honour Sir Edward Albert Gait, 
Lieut. Governor of Bihar and Orissa, and President of the Society, is worth perusal 
by all who are interested in the tangled history of Indian’s Past. 
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